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Can  the  Bright  One  ever 
replace  television? 


to  stay.  But  the  Sun-Times 
is  busting  with  things  I 

depth.  And  plenty  of  bright,  unique  features. 
Columnists  Walter  Lippmann,  Joseph  Alsop, 
Milburn  P.  Akers  and  John  Dreiske  analyze 

and  explain  the  news.  They  pick 
up  where  the  10  o'clock  news 
leaves  off.  Ann  Landers  mailbag 
f  ^  is  packed  with  problems  even 

kJAl^  «  “As  the  World  T urns"  hasn't 
a  covered.  And  then  there's 
J  Bill  Mauldin,  Jack  Griffin, 

Paul  Molloy,  many  more. 

No  wonder  more  and  more  Chicagoans  are  waking 
up  to  the  Bright  One,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.* 

CHICAGO  SUN -TIMES 

•Read  by  more  than  700,000  families  every  Sunday. 


lllllllllf.JP  IHIIi  IHE  lEIDEIII! 
II  lEIEMl  ilHEBie! 

The  Capital  Newspapers  rank  among  the  Top  50 
and  they  are  climbing  the  ladder  year  by  year ! 


RANK  IN  GENERAL  DISPLAY  LINAGE 


Among  Morning  Newspapers  Among  Evening  Newspapers 


1962  1963  1962  1963 


WHY  ALBANY  IS  BEST  FOR  YOUR  TEST* 

•  Excellent  Quality  and  Sales  Indices 

•  A  Representative  Market 

•  A  Self-contained  Market 

•  Ideal  Economic  and  Market  Balance 

•  Geographic  Isolation 

•  Transportation  Facilities 

•  Test  City  Convenience 

•  Consistent  Market  Growth 

•  Advertising  Reach  and  Coverage 


More  and  more  general  advertisers  are 
taking  advantage  of  Capitaland’s 
unique  market  and  media 
opportunities  provided  by 
Albany’s  Capital  Newspapers, 

IS  ALBANY 

ON  YOUR  SCHEDULE? 

*New  Test  Market  brochure  available  at 
all  Hearst  Advertising  Service  offices. 


TIMES^UNIDN 


and 


The  Knickerbocker  News 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


Aibany  liaesdlm 
Albany  Kaiciwbacfcw  Nm  ‘  " 

MliMrt  Naws  Immitm 

iMtM  iKMl  AittncM  and  Svaday  Adwtiaar 


Las  Aacalas  H«rald-Ex«aiaaf  i 
New  Ywrk  JaarR^^aMricaa 
SaaAataaiaLitlrt 
Saa  FrMtifiM  Ei«aiim 


Saa  Fraadsca  Naws  Cdl  taHdIa 
Snttia  FasMatsHiftacef 
Plctariai  Saaday  Maiaiiae  firaap 
IHKk— Tte  CaaNe  Vtoakly 


x41  Ccipp,  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  comic  artists... and 

Liil  Abner,  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  comic  strips  join— 

Chicaf^o  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 
June  1, 1964 


Chicago  Tribune -New  York  News 

Tiix  News  Building,  New  York 
llCllCatje,  niC.  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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MORE  SALES P 

pinpoint 

plnellas... 


\ 
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Florida's  second  largest  metropolitan 
area  is  composed  of  two  counties, 
Pinellas  -  ST.  PETERSBURG  and  Hills¬ 
borough  —  TAMPA.  Together,  these  two 
counties  account  for  more  sales,  more 
people  and  more  money  than  the  com¬ 
bined  total  of  23  surrounding  counties. 

Bisected  geographicolly  by  tropical 
Tampa  Bay,  each  of  these  two  core 
counties  is  a  distinct,  separate  market. 

Faster-growing  Pinellas  leads  in 
number  of  families,  E.B.I.,  Furniture- 
Household-Appliances  and  Lumber-Build¬ 
ing-Hardware  sales.  In  other  important 
Sales  Management  categories,  Pinellas 
accounts  for  close  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
totals  for  the  two-county  metro  area. 

Only  the  concentrated  circulation  of 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent  covers  prosperous  Pinellas. 
No  other  newspaper  or  newspaper  com¬ 
bination  has  circulation  of  consequence 
in  this  richer,  faster-growing  half  of 
Florida  s  second  lorgest  metropolitan 
area. 


(Timpa 


HORIDA  S  KST  NEWSPAPER 


and 

E\'ening  Independent 


Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley,  Inc. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MAY  I 

24-25 — Kansas  Associated  Press  Newspaper  members,  Holiday  Inn,  Manhaf. 
tan,  Kans. 

24-26 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Sharaton- 
Dallas  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

26-28 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers,  Drake  Hotel,  New  York  City. 
29— Alaska  Associated  Press  and  Broadcasters,  Anchorage-Westward  Hotal, 
Anchorage. 

29- 30 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Newspaper  members,  Sheraton-  lefferson 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

30- June  7 — Western  Hemispheric  editorial  conference,  sponsored  by  tha 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Mexico  City. 

JUNE 

3-5 — International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly,  Municipal  Palact, 
Istanbul. 

5 — Canadian  Press  Central  Circuit  meeting,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

5—  Kentucky  Associated  Press  Newspaper  members,  Cumberland  Falls. 

6 —  Canadian  Press  French-language  meeting,  Quebec. 

7— 1 1 — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association,  Sheraton-Jefferson 

Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

7- 13 — ^ANPA/Reiearch  Institute  Production  Management  Conferenci. 

Blltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles.  (Also  WESTPRINT  64-ANPA/RI  Show  st 
Great  Western  Exhibit  Center.) 

8- 19— American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  b- 

ecutives  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Columbia 
University,  Now  York. 

1 1-13— Georgia  Press  Association,  Cosair  Hotel,  Jekyll  Island. 

11-13 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

11-13 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  Reelfoot  Lake,  Tiptonville. 

1 1- 13 — ^Wost  Virginia  Press  Association,  Up  Towner  Inn,  Huntington. 

12 —  DPI  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  Commonwealth  Motor  Hot«i, 
Boston. 

12-13 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Harrison. 

12— 14— Colorado  Press  Association,  Vail  Lodge,  Vail. 

13—  Canadian  Press  East  regional  meeting,  Moncton,  N.B.  | 

14—  Maryland-Delawaro  Press  Association,  Spring  Workshop,  Tidewater,  ! 

Inn,  Easton,  Md.  | 

14-16— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Tin  ( 
Belmont,  West  Harwich,  Mass.  , 

14-16 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Parkway  Inn.  Niagara 
Falls.  N.Y. 

14-18 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Americana  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

18-20— New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Schine  Inn,  Massena. 

18- 20 — Texas  Press  Association,  Houston. 

19 —  Canadian  Press  Ontario  regional  meeting.  Kitchener,  Ont. 

19-20 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord,  Mick. 
19-20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Chaparral  Hotel,  Ruidoso. 

19-20 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Gearhati 
Hotel,  Gearhart,  Ore. 

19-21 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editors  Conferencs, 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

19-21 — Now  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lakt. 
21-23 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau  Convention, 
Schine  Inn,  Massena. 

21-25 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Hota 
Biltmore,  New  York  City. 

21-26 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Sahara  Hotel,  Las  Vegai, 
Nevada. 

21- 28 — California  Press  Association,  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York. 

22- July  3— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  I 
editors,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24- 28 — National  Editorial  Association,  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York. 

25- 27 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
Mark  Thomas,  Monterey. 

26 -  Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Vancouver. 

JULY 

9- 12 — PNPA  Summer  Conference,  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor,  Pe. 

12- 15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

13- 24 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  sports  editors  (newspaper) 
under  75,000),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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Once  upon  a  time,  a  magazine  told 
everyone  it  counted  32  million  "readers”. 
But  22  million  of  these  "readers”  didn’t  think 
it  worth  buying.  So  they  borrowed  it 
—picked  it  up  now  and  then. 


Reaching  24  million  real  readers  in  12  million  homes 
through  73  strong  newspapers  every  Sunday! 

PARADE  PUBLICATIONS  INC  .  733  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.V  10017 


"No  problems! ... 

I 


use 

Certified 

Dry 

Mats!" 

A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  Every  Need! 

SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPER  BLUE  RIBBON 

for  job  work  for  full-page  and  SILVERTONE 

reproduction  for  quality  baked  work 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 
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Turner  catledge.  managing  editor,  New  York  Times,  as  ht 
swore  in  one  of  his  prize-winning  reporters,  Charles  Gjutzner, 
as  president  of  the  Newspaper  Reporters  Association  of  New 
York  City,  told  the  reporters  he  recently  telephoned  the  Times 
from  vacation  in  New  Orleans  and  asked  for  three  men  to  get 
on  the  line.  He  overheard  one  whisper  to  another:  “Polish  up 
your  Southern  ear — the  old  (blank)  is  in  the  South  again.”  The 
Mississippi-born  executive  tried  to  assume  a  grim  expression 
as  he  threatened:  “That  man  did  not  know  I  heard  him.  He  is 
here  tonight.  There  are  going  to  be  some  changes  made.” 

Ode  To  Ears 

The  papers  gave  the  Beatles  space. 

With  Beagles  next  in  line. 

.4  Texan  pulled  the  Beagles*  e.ars — 

The  Beatles  fractured  mine. 

—Larry  Barrett,  Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Headlighi 

— In  advance  of  the  Kentucky  Derby,  John  Wentworth,  Neu 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  sports  writer,  predicted  in  his  column  | 
the  names  of  the  first  four  horses  in  the  right  order,  so  after  the  j 
race  the  Herald  ran  a  three-column  picture  of  “Northern  Dancer"  'i 
in  the  winner’s  circle  with  Wentworth  up  instead  of  jockey  | 
Willie  Hartack  by  a  bit  of  photo  “Composograph”  legerdermain.  [ 
.  .  .  Paul  Trench,  San  Antonio  Light  editorial  writer  and  ani 
alumnus  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  London  [ 
Evening  Standard,  wrote  an  article,  “Alone?”  for  a  religious  t 
publication,  the  Friends  Journal.  .  .  .  Heady  heads:  “Opera  (]hat' 
Covers  Wide  ‘Aria’”  and  “Buttonless  Baunton  Presides  As! 
Principal  Percussionist” — Seattle  Times;  “Lady  Astor  Dies— 
She  Was  Rebel  Without  a  Pause” — Miami  Hercdd;  “Canary 
Grabs  Scheming  Cat.  Alters  Tale” — Pittsburgh  Press;  “College  ij 
Party  Turns  Into  A  Chased  Affair” — Clevelarul  Press;  “Sonkf 
Pile  Driver  Whispers  as  It  Works”  and  “How  Wizard  of  Odds 
Beat  Las  Vegas  Cards” — New  York  Journal- American.  [ 

S 

The  Last  Word  \ 


Dear  Mr.  Editor:  i 

Thank  you  for  using  the  **Letter 
to  the  Editor”  that  I  wrote. 

Though  I  would  have  liked  it  much  better 
without  the  Editor’s  Note. 

— A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg 

— Paul  Flowers,  “Greenhouse”  columnist,  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  once  was  inducted  into  the  Tennessee  National  Guard 
as  an  honorary  major  and  all  Tennesseans  were  assured  they 
could  sleep  well  that  night.  The  portly  philosopher-humorist  ona 
won  a  milking  contest  at  a  dairy  festival,  too,  proving  his  ver¬ 
satility  ranges  from  military  science  to  agricultural  science.  . . 
The  late  great  Chicago  Daily  News  reporter  and  author  of  3( 
books,  many  of  them  about  “Such  Interesting  People”  (news¬ 
papermen),  Robert  J.  Casey,  called  his  typewriter  his  “plac 
of  business.”  .  .  .  Appropriately  named  John  B.  Value  is  tht 
Boston  Globe’s  business  reporter.  .  .  .  John  Pekkanen,  Middle 
town  (Conn.)  Press  reporter,  defeated  world  freestyle  checkei 
champion  Tom  Wiswell  in  chess.  .  .  .  Carlan  H.  Goslee,  77,  mark 
ing  his  doth  year  as  Windsor,  Conn.,  correspondent  for  thf 
Hartford  Times,  traditionally  has  covered  his  beat  by  bicycle 

turn*  out  that  the  photo  selected  from  an  ad  in  the  Bergn 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Record  for  the  President  Kennedy  commemon- 
tive  postage  stamp  (see  last  week’s  column)  actuaUy  was  made  b 
BiU  Murphy,  Lot  Angles  Times  photographer  for  15  years.  It  wa« 
an  informal  photograph  of  the  then  Senator  Kennedy,  made  in 
1958  while  he  was  visiting  his  hrother-in-law,  Peter  Lawford.  **1 
thought  I  was  making  a  photo  of  a  future  President,  but  I  new 
dreamed  I  was  making  one  for  a  commemorative  stamp,”  sail 
Mr.  Murphy. 
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SYRACUSE,  N.Y: 


I  1S-C0UNTY 
SYRACUSE 
MARKET 


When  You  Think  About 

THE  SYRACUSE  MARKET 

Think  About  All  of  iti 


It  looks  BIG!  It  IS  big!  Syracuse  is  America’s  BEST 


study  made  by  Sellinf 
Research.  Inc.,  Bur* 
goyne  Grocery  i  Drug 
Index.  Inc.,  and  docu¬ 
mented  by  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  Magazine. 


3-COUNTY 

METROPOLITAN 

AREA 


TEST  MARKET ...  and  METROPOLITAN  CENTER  of 


RANKINGS 


Population  1,573,900 
Households  455,000 
Total  Retail 

Sales  <2,063,099,000 
Consunwf  Spendable 

Income  <3,247,027,000 

Food  <498,680,000 

Drug  <57,341,000 

Automotive  <425,923,000 

Filling  Station  <126,867,000 


the  BIG  15-County  Central  New  York  Market.  Just 
think  of  a  population  of  over  IV2  million  with 
an  annual  buying  power  of  over  3.2  billion 
dollars.  This  huge  Syracuse  Market  is  eco¬ 
nomically  covered — most  effectively 
— with  the  Syracuse  Newspapers. 


51st  in  Populotion 


46th  in  Consumer  Spendable 
Income 


50th  in  Total  Retail  Sales 


48th  in  Automotive  Sales 


SOURCE:  SRDS  Consumer 

Market  Data,  May.  1964 


Full  Color  Available  —  Daily  and  Sunday 


Represented  Nationo//y  by  AiOlONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD-JOURNAlt.,-,-,  HERHID-AMERICAN  w,.,,  THE  POST-STANOARD  s„.a., 

CIRCULATION.  Combined  Doily-232. 359  Sunday  Herold-Americon-21 1 ,769  Sunday  Poil-Standard-103. 423 


editorial 


Promoting  Newspapers 

The  consensus  of  ailvertisinjr  executives  who  spoke  to  llie  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  this  week  in  Minneapolis  was 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  g<MKl  newspajjer  promotion,  the  general  run  is 
much  better  than  it  usetl  t«>  be,  but  tbe  average  is  still  not  gootl  enough. 

tJk-P  had  already  noted  the  first  two  points  in  its  editorial  last  week 
based  on  the  HcmkI  of  entries  in  our  annual  promotion  contest — im¬ 
provement  in  (ptality  and  increase  in  volume  have  been  obvious  over 
the  years. 

We  hope  the  last  of  the  three  j)oints  will  be  taken  seriously  by 
everyone  associated  with  newspaper  promotion  who  should  never  rest 
on  their  laurels  with  the  feeling  that  what  they  are  tloing  is  good 
enough.  That  philosophy,  we  ho|>e,  is  one  that  will  be  applied  inten¬ 
sively  to  every  facet  of  the  newspaj>er  business — no  matter  how  go«Kl 
it  is  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be,  there  is  always  room  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

One  vital  area  of  newspaper  promotion  that  cries  for  expansion  was 
jjointed  out  by  the  N’NPA  keynote  speaker,  Otto  Silha,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager  of  the  Mintu'aj)olis  Slav  and  Tribune: 

“Despite  all  the  weight  of  evidence  in  advertising  marketing  toilay, 
there  still  exists  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  indivichtal  newspapers  to 
promote  newspajjers  as  a  whole. 

“Media  buyers  today  agree  that  basic  national  advertising  dollar 
decisions  are  based  on  whole-meilia  thoices.  In  other  words,  the  call 
is  made,  ‘Buy  newspapers’  or  ‘Bity  newspapers  aiul  tv’  or  ‘Buy  tv’ 
or  ‘Buy  maga/ines  and  tv.’  ,\.nd  yet  most  single-ownership  city  news¬ 
papers  today  are  directing  almost  all  their  national  promotion  and 
sales  efforts  toward  selling  their  own  papers,  rather  than  toward  sell¬ 
ing  newspapers  as  a  medium. 

“Obviously,  newspapers  in  competitive  cities  must  maintain  the 
individual  tatt(x>,  but  all  other  newspa|x;rs  wouhl  serve  their  interests 
better  if  they  and  their  salesmen  and  their  representatives  all  aided  the 
Bureau  of  .Ulvertising  in  all-newspaper  selling.  Here  is  a  fruitful  area 
for  creative  promotion.’’ 

This  is  a  theme  that  EM’  has  promoted  for  years.  But  we  wouhl  go 
even  farther  than  Mr.  Silha. 

We  believe  that  promotion  of  the  newspaper  medium — as  opposetl 
to  promotion  of  the  indivitlual  newspaper — is  an  obligation  of  all 
newspapers  regardless  of  their  competitive  position.  The  reason  is 
very’  simple,  as  .Mr.  Silha  |X)itueil  out: 

If  the  initial  decision  by  an  atlvertiser  or  an  advertising  agency  is 
not  made  to  “buy  newspa|K‘rs,’’  then  no  amount  of  individual  news- 
pa|x?r  selling  is  going  to  develop  a  space  order.  The  account  usually 
must  be  first  sold  on  tbe  merits  of  newspapers  —  all  newspapers  — 
before  any  one  of  them  has  a  chance  to  get  a  piece  of  the  space  l)udget. 

This  is  a  job  for  all  newspapers.  It  is  a  job  that  must  be  done  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  .\dvertising  and  in  addition  to  it.  The 
bureau  is  doing  a  fine  job  but  it  cannot  carry  the  field  alone.  This  is 
no  time  for  a  “let  Charlie  do  it’’  attitude.  It  is  the  time  for  every 
newspaper  and  every  newspa|jerman  to  talk  about  and  promote  the 
virtues  and  assets  of  newspa|}er  advertising  as  opposed  to  other  media 
at  every  opjxtrtunity  and  with  every  device  available  to  them. 
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Written  irit/i  a  pen  of  iron  and  nith  ikt 
point  of  a  diamond.— Jeremiah  17,  1, 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdon 
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General  Offices — 850  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10022  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TWX  212 
867-7289. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar. 

BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Press 
Building,  Phone:  202-783-6756-7. 

Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor, 
Harry  B.  MuHinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representatives:  360  North  Michigan  Ava. 
60601.  Phone:  312-782-4898.. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Phone: 
415-421-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Adver¬ 
tising  Representative,  1 830  West  8  St.,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Correspondent:  John 
Sky  Dunlap,  Box  3063,  Santa  Ana,  California, 
92706.  Phone:  714-542-7383. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent.  England 

Chairter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Clreolatloaa. 
6  rao.  averaise  net  i>eid  Dee.  SI.  ISSS — Zl.SlI- 
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Maybe  We  SHOULD  Cut  It  Short 
and  Get  Out  of  Here' 

Flannery,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 


BMeUlAILiT 

'Hey,  Joe.  How  About  Endorsing 
This  Ad  for  Bigger  and  Better  War?' 

Engelhardt,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


WE'RE  FEATURING  PRIME  CUTS 

Haynie,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 


letters 


of  Write-Off  entries  my  boss  is  going  to 
let  me  slip  into  the  financial  section: 
none.) 

Well,  here’s  hoping  GE  gets  all  the 
mileage  it  can  out  of  its  $1,750.  After  all, 
you  can’t  buy  that  kind  of  publicity  at  any 
price. 

Or  can  you? 

Robert  H.  Williams 

Business  Writer, 

Miami  (Fla)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

‘TYPOS’ 

In  defense  of  my  honor  (if  any)  I  must 
reply  to  Ves  Sprague’s  letter  in  E&P 
(May  16)  and  explain  that  I  know  how 
to  spell  idiosyncrasies;  the  -cies  (E&P, 
May  2)  was  the  work  of  a  wayward 
linecasting  machine. 

Before  anyone  writes  in  about  Editorial 
Workshop  No.  246  of  May  16,  I  know 
also  that  peremptory  has  two  p’s.  Further, 
I  was  subsequently  taken  to  task  in  print 
for  a  nonsensical  formerly  that  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  formcdly  in  Editorial  Work¬ 
shop  No.  227  ’way  back  last  Aug.  17. 
All  this  happened  after  the  copy  left 
my  hands. 

Roy  H.  Copperud 

Altadena,  Calif. 


BAKE-OFF  WRITE-OFF 

When  does  a  writing  contest  cease  to 
be  a  contest  and  turn  into  an  attempt  to 
buy  a  few  columns  of  space  in  the  news 
section  of  the  paper? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  very 
nearly  supplied  by  the  press  agents  at  the 
mighty  General  Electric  Company,  which 
is  taking  no  chances  this  year  on  being 
slighted  by  the  press  on  its  Pillsbury- 
General  Electric  15th  Grand  National 
Bake-Off,  to  be  held  Sept.  13-15  in  Miami 
Beach. 

To  coax  otherwise  disinterested  writers 
into  generating  creative  enthusiasm  for  an 
inherently  dull  promotion.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  is  offering  prizes  of  $1,000.  $.500  and 
$250  for  the  best  three  of  the  stories  sub¬ 
mitted,  to  be  judged,  like  a  jingle,  “on  the 
basis  of  originality,  creativity,  sincerity, 
and  aptness  of  thought  and  expression.’’ 

How  “sincere”  do  you  think  last  year’s  of  efficiency  at  the  Grand  National  Bake- 
winner  (identified  by  GE  as  Jessie  Ash  Off.” 

.\rndt)  was  when  she  wrote:  The  simple  rules  include: 

“Among  the  shiny  new  pots  and  pans  Story  or  script  must  be  related  to  the 

and  cooking  gadgets  gleaming  at  every  general  subject,  “The  Grand  National 

table  beside  the  equally  shiny  new  Gen-  Bake-Off.” 

eral  Electric  Americana  Ranges  with  I-XL  It  must  be  200  words  in  length.  (Why 

cabinets  were  these  handy  tried-and-true  not?  A  thousand  bucks  is  a  lot  of  money.) 

kitchen  aids  without  which  a  cake  might  It  must  be  postmarked  by  midnight, 

not  come  out  just  right,  .  .  .”  Oct.  1,  1964.  (This  gives  the  story  plenty 

And:  of  time  to  be  printed  and  clipped  during 

“Incidentally,  it  takes  only  $7  to  $8  the  Bake-Off), 
worth  of  electricity  to  operate  all  100  Stories  will  not  be  reprinted  without  ex- 

ranges  for  the  full  day  of  the  Bake-Off.”  pressed  permission  of  the  author,  but  en- 

For  my  convenience.  General  Electric  tries,  including  all  ideas  and  expressions 

sent  along — unsolicited — a  self-addressed  contained  therein,  will  become  the  prop- 

envelope,  a  set  of  contest  rules,  an  entry  erty  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 

blank,  background  material  on  the  Bake-  (Why  not?  It  seems  to  me  they  were  GE’s 

Off  (which,  I  gather,  is  an  affair  where  a  ideas  in  the  first  place.) 

group  of  extroverted  homemakers  compete  Only  members  of  accredited  news 

with  their  own  baking  recipes  for  cash  media,  radio  or  tv  stations,  or  publication 
prizes),  and  a  list  of  “suggested  topics”  may  enter.  (Which  pretty  much  excludes 
for  the  Write-Off.  anyone  without  at  least  a  hand  printing 

Some  of  the  topics:  press.) 

“Why  homemakers  like  to  enter  the  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 

Bake-Off”;  “A  day  at  the  Bake-Off”;  and  entries  which  an  individual  may  submit. 

“The  world’s  biggest  kitchen  is  a  model  (There  is  an  absolute  limit  to  the  number 
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THERE'S  ONLY  CALIFORNIA  TO  GO 

Canfield,  Newark  (N.J.)  News 


Short  Takes 


Shrouded  in  Tribune  -  Press  Staff 
Writer  mystery,  two  ornate  figurines 
in  an  antique  shop  may  contain  some¬ 
one’s  relatives.  —  Great  Bend  (Kas.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

• 

The  vice  of  “corporate  collectivism” 
is  squeezing  tighter  than  ever  despite 
protestations  of  businessmen  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  —  Chicago  Daily  News. 

• 

These  are  the  same  fiendly,  conscienti¬ 
ous  folks  that  have  served  you  for  years 
as  representatives  of  Blank  Beer  Ditrib- 
utors.  —  Cha/rleatorc  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier. 
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Beginning  June  14,  all  UPl  Teletypesetter  subscribers  will  receive 
news  dispatches  at  the  rate  of  66  words  per  minute. 

Also  on  that  date,  UPl  will  inaugurate  a  separate  high-speed 
TTS  sports  wire. 

The  new  high-speed  TTS  newswire  will  operate  around  the  clock 
for  morning  and  afternoon  newspapers. 

It  will  give  UPl  subscribers  from  coast  to  coast  and  border  to  border 
more  news  .  .  .  faster .  .  .  earlier. 

UPl  introduced  high-speed  TTS  newswires  in  its  Pacific  Division 
last  September,  and  two  months  later  in  Michigan. 

Now  this  service  will  be  extended  .  .  .  nationwide. 

UPl  thus  pioneers  another  major  development  in  news  transmission. 
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These  are  only  three 
of  the  reasons  why  newspapers 
advertise  in 
The  New  York  Times 


To  reach  a  majority  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  advertising  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  (  far  more  of  them  than 
any  other  New  York  newspaper 
can  deliver). 


To  influence  the  largest  number 
of  New  York-headquartered 
corporate  executives  available  in 
the  audience  of  any  New  York 


newspaper. 


To  make  the  strongest  possible 
impression  on  many  more  adver¬ 
tising  agency  and  corporate  de¬ 
cision-makers  ...  at  a  lower  cost 
per  man  than  possible  in  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 


These  facts  are  based  on  latest 
Andrews  Research  studies  of 


both  advertising  agency  and  cor¬ 
porate  executive  reading  habits. 


Ask  your  New  York  Times 
representative  for  copies  of  the 
complete  survey  results... which 
reveal  other  important  reasons 
for  advertising  your  newspaper 
in  The  Times. 


The  New  York  Times 

First  in  media  advertising  among 
all  U.  S.  newspapers. 


E[ 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


May  23,  1964 


Ailvertiser  Tells  NNPA 
What’s  Wrong  with  Papers 

Fish  of  General  Mills  Criticizes 
Rates,  Position  and  Promotion 

Minneapolis 

1.  Why  do  national  advertisers  use  newspapers  successfully 
for  promotions  which  include  new  product  introduction,  coupon 
distribution,  etc.,  and  then  use  other  media  for  their  sustaininK 
efforts? 

2.  Why  do  national  advertisers  solicit  the  favor  of  food  editors 
for  publicity  and  completely  overlook  the  matter  of  climate  in 
spending  most  of  their  hudRets  in  television? 

3.  Would  the  establishment  of  networks,  either  national  or 
regional,  increase  the  acceptance  of  newspapers  by  national  ad¬ 
vertisers? 

4.  What  about  the  value  of  newspaper  research  and  some  sug- 
geslions  for  improvement? 

What  do  you  feel  about  the  value  of  demographic  informa¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  readers? 

fi.  Ilow  do  you  feel  about  the  values  of  promotional  material? 

7.  What  about  the  value  of  newspaper  merchandising? 


J  James  S.  Fish,  viceiiresident 
and  advertising  director  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills  Inc.,  gave  some  an- 
.sweis  to  these  questions  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  here  May  20.  At¬ 
tendance  exceeded  300. 

The  seven  questions  he  chose, 
Mr.  Fish  explained,  were  from 
a  list  of  136  questions  which 
were  asked  by  newspaper  sales¬ 
men. 

Itule  Ilifl'erenlial 

In  his  replies,  Mr.  Fish  said: 

(1)  “The  local-national  rate 
differential  is  not  the  prime 
reason  why  national  advertisers 
don’t  use  more  newspaper  space, 
but  it’s  a  reason.  “While  we  feel 
that  the  national  advertiser  is 
l)enalize<l  by  most  rate  struc¬ 
tures,  it’s  the  high  cost  Iwth  in 
real  and  relative  terms  that  is 
the  greatest  deterrent.  While  we 
can  usually  hold  our  own  against 
the  conqvetition  of  bold  local  ad¬ 
vertising  with  our  introductory 
and  piomotional  advertising,  we 
haven’t  found  a  way  to  use  .small 
space  advertising  on  a  conti¬ 
nuity  basis.  Our  ads  get  lost 
in  the  jungle  of  price  ads,  and 
we  often  suffer  makeup  iienal- 
ties  which  reduce  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  our  message. 

“Your  opponent  in  most 
cases  is  television  —  more  often 
than  not,  spot  tv  —  and  I  think 
this  .should  spotlight  to  you 
where  you  should  do  your  dig¬ 


ging  to  win  over  a  larger  share 
of  our  dollars.’’ 

F<H>d  I’agc  Gupy 

(2)  “I  honestly  believe  that 
our  contact  with  food  editors  is 
not  so  much  to  ‘solicit  favor,’  but 
to  develop  a  two-way  channel 
which  works  in  l)oth  of  our  in¬ 
terests.  In  my  opinion  editorial 
integrity  must  be  preserved  at 
all  costs,  and  the  minute  I  see 
a  publication  obviously  plugging 
a  product  as  a  concession  to 
•some  potential  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  I  know  the  paper  ‘can  be 


had’  and  that  its  editorial  op¬ 
erations  are  such  as  to  cause 
me  to  turn  my  back  on  it. 

“On  the  other  hand,  let’s  rec¬ 
ognize  that  your  newspaper 
food  editors  are  dealing  with 
the  insatiable  appetite  of  their 
women  readers  and  that  they 
welcome  help  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  form  of  timely,  often 
exclusive  service  materials. 

“Your  food  columns  do  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  environment  of  in¬ 
terest  to  women  readers,  yet 
there  are  often  jiroblems  of 
makeup  in  getting  guaranteed 
l)osition  which  takes  advantage 
of  this  factor  of  environment.’’ 

.Newsipaper  .N«'lworks 

(3)  “It  is  a  mistaken  notion 
to  lielieve  that  joining  together 
merely  to  develop  uniform  rates 
is  going  to  .start  a  big  swing 
toward  newspapers.  If  this  were 
so  the  tv  movement  would  never 
have  gotten  off  the  ground,  be¬ 
cause  uniformity  in  their  rates 
is  virtually  non-existent.  But 
computers  minimize  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Individual  market  flexi¬ 
bility  along  with  the  other  tradi¬ 
tional  newspaper  strengths  are 
your  real  assets.” 

Quality  of  Research 

(4)  There’s  plenty  of  quality 
in  newspaper  research,  but  that 
in  the  main,  quality  is  lacking. 


The  bulk  of  what  we  see  doesn’t 
really  come  to  grips  with  the 
matters  which  would  tend  to 
cause  a  switch  from  other  media 
to  newspapers. 

“Who  reads  what  part  of  the 
paper,  by  age  and  sex  and  eco¬ 
nomic  classification?  How  do 
they  respond  to  editorial  and 
advertising?  What  works  and 
what  doesn’t  work? 

“Several  of  you  ask  specifi¬ 
cally  about  the  value  of  the 
pantry  inventory  type  studies. 
Most  of  us  subscribe  to  services 
which  give  us  much  more  than 
your  pantry  inventories  in  terms 
of  usable  information.” 

‘Who’  .Among  Readers 

(5)  “There  is  great  interest 
in  more  and  better  demographic 
information  from  newspapers 
and  we  suggest  you  get  your¬ 
selves  geared  up  to  meet  this 
demand.  This  is  the  way  broad 
distribution,  high  turnover  prod¬ 
ucts  are  marketed  today.  It’s 
not  just  how  many  thousand 
readers,  but  how  many  thou- 
.sand  ‘who’?  It’s  the  ability  to 
reach  defined  audiences  in  a 
way  that  can  let  our  message 
get  through  that’s  really  the 
name  of  the  game.” 

Discarded  Promotion 

(6)  “How  many  of  you  have 
ever  made  a  real  study  of  what 
goes  on  out  there  somewhere  in 
agency-land,  or  advertiser-coun¬ 
try  of  what  happens  to  your 
mailings?  Come  and  take  a 
waste-basket  inventory  of  what 
never  even  gets  past  our  secre¬ 
taries. 

“On  the  subject  of  your  ad¬ 
vertising:  The  field  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  indistinguish- 
ability.  Very  few  campaigns  or 
individual  ads  really  stand  out. 
It  costs  just  as  much  to  run  a 
lousy  ad  as  it  does  a  good  one, 
and  I  think  you  should  really 
hold  your  advertising  off  at 
arm’s  length  and  see  whether 
it’s  in  the  self  interest  of  the 
advertiser  or  not,  and  whether 
it’s  attractive  and  provocative 
in  appearance.  What  have  you 
done  in  the  matter  of  reader- 
ship  studies  on  your  ads? 

“Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
promotions  themselves.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  the  electronic 
media  have  injected  more  fun 
and  excitement  in  their  promo¬ 
tions  than  you  have.  One  of  the 
prime  shortcomings  of  most 
newspaper  promotion  is  its  con¬ 
centration  on  what  I  call  muscle- 
flexing.  It’s  the  preoccupation 

(Contmued  on  page  12) 


Lloyd  Price  of  the  Dellas  Times-Herald  and  J.  H.  Bosley  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port  Journal  at  promotion  meeting  in  Minneapolis. 
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with  circulation  per  se  rather 
than  dealing  with  the  qualita¬ 
tive  aspects  that  makes  so  much 
of  your  promotional  efforts  ap¬ 
pear  alike.” 

Mere  hand!  sing 

(7)  “Actually,  I  believe  my 
‘pand’  agrees  that  you  people 
do  a  better  job  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  than  any  of  the  other  media. 
In  some  cases  it’s  nigh  on  to 
invaluable  and  is  used  by  a 
great  many  of  us.  The  contacts 
you  have  established  with  the 
trade,  and  your  influence  in  get¬ 
ting  for  us  dealer  support  can 
be  substantial. 

“We  do  feel  that  there  is  too 
much  sameness  to  much  of  the 
merchandising  effort,  and  I 
guess  the  jumbo  post  card 
stands  out  as  the  symbol  of  the 
easy  way  out  —  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  We  would  hope  you  would 
tailor  your  merchandising  ef¬ 
forts  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
specific  need,  and  inject  a  little 
more  flair  and  variety  into 
your  efforts.” 

Under  the  heading  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improving  the  news¬ 
paper  product,  Mr.  Fish  said 
the  national  advertiser  deserves 
a  better  break  in  position  re¬ 
quests;  media  buyers  need  to  be 
^ucaW  as  to  the  reasons  for 
local-national  rate  differentials; 
publishers  might  offer  rates  for 
different  sections  of  the  Sunday 
paper;  they  might  also  screen 
out  shoddy,  untruthful  ads. 
Talking  to  promotion  men  par¬ 
ticularly,  Mr.  Fish  asked  them 
to  consider  standardizing  their 
basic  material  to  fit  in  a  media 
buyer’s  file. 

*  *  * 

Research  Is  Helpful 
To  the  Advertisers 

Pierre  Martineau,  director  of 
research  and  marketing,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  expressed  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  what  is  needed  is 
sound  analyses  of  research 
study. 

“Good  researchers  generally 
don’t  know  a  damn  thing  about 
the  business  world,”  he  said. 
“You’d  be  surprised  how  many 
PhU’s  have  never  been  inside 
a  discount  store.  Too  many  re¬ 
searchers  when  they  address  a 
group  are  not  talking  to  the 
people  in  the  audience  but  are 
talking  for  the  people  back  in 
the  university.” 

The  result,  Mr.  Martineau  ob¬ 
served,  is  that  newspapers  still 
are  without  any  “good  word” 
on  how  people  use  newspaper 
advertising. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Chi- 
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At  the  NNPA  sessions:  Left  to  right — Norwin  S.  YofRe,  Pasadena 
Independent  Star-News;  Wishard  A.  Brown,  San  Rafael  Independent. 
Journal;  and  A|  McLellan,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun. 


cago  Tribune  makes  an  honest 
attempt  to  be  helpful  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  and  that  85  percent  of 
the  research  department’s  an¬ 
nual  budget  of  $750,000  is  spent 
on  businesses  that  advertise  in 
the  Tribune. 


“We’re  like  management  con¬ 
sultants,”  he  said,  “performing 
a  ser\'ice  that  is  something  more 
than  creating  good  will.  Now 
we  can  see,  after  sales  presenta¬ 
tions,  how  much  we  get  out  of 
working  with  the  customer. 

“Generally,  the  newspaper 
business  hasn’t  tapped  the  vast 
possibilities  of  special  analyses 
of  research  work.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  phenomenon  of  change 
in  people,  especially  in  younger 
women  and  their  shopping  hab¬ 
its.  Where  older  women  will 
shy  away  from  the  discount 
store,  or  something  virtually  as 
new,  younger  women  have  the 
sureness  and  sophistication  to 
try  something  different.  News¬ 
papers  have  to  keep  up  with  this 
change  in  characteristics.” 

Mr.  Martineau  pointed  to 
seven  airlines  studies  in  seven 
years  which  had  no  direct  sales 
appeal.  But  his  newspaper  de¬ 
rived  more  advertising  revenue 
from  airlines  in  1963  than  from 
any  other  classification  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  The  volume 
of  airline  advertising  for  the 
Tribune  was  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  greater  than  its 
automobile  advertising  revenue. 

Mr.  Martineau  detailed  how 
his  paper  set  up  a  special  group 
to  write  sales  presentations 
based  on  material  obtained  from 
a  consumer  panel. 

“Sometimes  this  goes  pretty 
far,”  he  said.  “We  have  created 
pattern  ad  campaigns  from  the 
i-esearch,  suggested  store  light¬ 
ing  changes,  changes  in  symbols, 
in  the  names  of  chain  brands, 
in  the  lines  of  merchandise  car¬ 
ried,  in  the  whole  sales  ap¬ 


proach  of  certain  companies.” 

Mr.  Martineau  said  he  “shud¬ 
ders  to  think”  of  the  fantastic 
amount  of  so-called  media  re¬ 
search,  which  by  a  “grotesque 
historical  accident”  has  man¬ 
aged  to  leave  out  the  human 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  pro¬ 
viding  scientifically  “quantifi¬ 
able  data.”  He  said  that  this  is 
“really  what  has  happened  to 
the  new’spaper  industry.” 

The  question  remains,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  how  do  people  use  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 


the  homes.  We  hate  to  b  catty, 
the  ad  said,  but  on  March  14 
how  many  households  iji  Mij- 
neapolis  did  your  tv  commercial 
reach? 

“That  is  a  ‘gut’  question  ia 
our  sales  approach  today.  But 
the  ad  would  be  much  mon 
effective  if  20  or  30  of  us  put 
our  pages  back  to  back  in  scxne 
publication  and  asked  that  ques¬ 
tion  about  20  different  marketa 

“Maybe  Newspaper  One  will 
achieve  some  of  this,  but  I’m 
calling  for  more  advertising 
promotion  creativity  based  ou 
the  new  realities  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Mr.  Silha  further  challenged: 

“What  nationwide  project 
could  newspapers  undertaks 
which  would  focus  great  favor¬ 
able  attention  on  them  and  for  ! 
which  they  collectively  could  | 
gain  wide  public  gratitude?  I 
There  are  probably  better  ideas,  I 
but  I’ll  toss  one  out  just  as  an 
example.  Assuming  world  peace 
or  at  least  colder  wars,  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  we’re  all 
going  to  face  in  the  next  decade 
is  improvement  in  traffic  safety. 

“When  I  suggest  newspapers 
ought  to  do  something  about  it, 
I’m  not  urging  some  old-fash¬ 
ioned  'slow  down  and  live’  cam¬ 
paign  or  an  essay  contest.  I’m 
sure  there  are  some  sound,  crea¬ 
tive  moves  which  can  be  made,  ^ 
first  by  individual  newspapers, 
then  perhaps  on  a  wider  scale." 


AlUNewspaper  Sales 
Activity  Is  Urged 

Most  one-ownership  newspa¬ 
pers  today  are  dii-ecting  almost 
all  their  national  promotion  and 
sales  efforts  toward  selling  their 
own  newspapers,  rather  than 
selling  new.spapers  as  a  medium. 

Otto  A.  Silha,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  voiced  this  convic¬ 
tion  in  a  keymote  talk  to  the 
promotion  convention. 

“Obviously,”  he  said,  “news¬ 
papers  in  competitive  cities  must 
maintain  the  individual  tattoo, 
but  all  other  newspapers  would 
better  ser\’e  their  interests  if 
their  salesmen  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  aided  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  in  all-newspaper 
.selling.  Here  is  a  fruitful  area 
for  creative  promotion. 

“The  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
Star  have  trie<l  to  .strike  a  blow 
in  the  direction  I  have  indicated. 
Last  year  we  began  a  ‘stopper 
picture’  .series  of  national  ads, 
all  with  the  .same  kind  of  cap¬ 
tion:  On  March  14,  this  photo¬ 
graph  (which  Mr.  Silha  dis¬ 
played)  of  a  mouse  on  a  cat’s 
head  in  the  Minneaywlis  Star 
reached  almost  7  out  of  10  homes 
in  the  Minneapolis  area.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
reached  more  than  one-third  of 


All-Round  PR  Effort 
Suggested  by  Ducas 

An  all-encompassing  public 
I'elations  effort  for  newspapen 
was  advocated  by  John  J.  Ducas. 
executive  vicepresident  of  Gay- 
nor  and  Ducas  Inc.,  consultant 
to  the  ANPA’s  Newspaper  In¬ 
formation  Service. 

“It  remains  a  curious  fact," 
he  said,  “that  the  newspaper 
reader,  as  beneficiary  as  well 
as  a  customer  infrequently  ap¬ 
preciates  the  value  of  what  he 
is  getting.” 

He  suggested  a  program  that 
would  (1)  re-educate  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  employes  on  the 
facts  of  the  business,  (2)  com¬ 
pile  ANPA  speeches,  reports 
etc.  for  wide  dissemination,  (3) 
encourage  newspaper  people  tc 
participate  in  forums  and  semi¬ 
nars,  (4)  use  other  than  news- 
])apers  to  tell  the  newspaper 
.story,  and  (5)  employ  special 
communications  tools. 


Computers  Can  Help 
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Computers  over  the  years  wil 
be  friends  to  the  newspape 
business  if  only  they  “help  yoi 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  the  lousj 
.selling  tools  you  have  now.” 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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N.Y.C.  Publishers 
Name  Labor  ‘Voice’ 


John  I.  Gaherin,  chairman  of 
the  label  relations  committee  of 
the  Eastern  Railroads,  has  been 
elected  executive  vicepresident 
and  prii;cipal  operating  officer  of 
the  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gaherin  will  act  as  chief 
spokesman  and  negotiator  for 
the  Publishers’  Association  in 
negotiations  with  all  unions  with 
contracts  with  the  Association. 
Donald  MeVay  remains  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Gaherin’s  appointment 
centralizes  for  the  first  time  the 
authority  for  labor  negotiations 
in  one  responsible  executive  not 
on  the  staff  of  any  New  York 
newspaper.  Previous  contract 
talks  have  been  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  representatives  of  the 
individual  newspapers  in  separ¬ 
ate  discussions  with  each  union. 

Naming  of  a  chief  spokesman 
for  the  newspapers  is  the  second 
major  step  taken  by  the  indus¬ 
try,  since  the  conclusion  of  a 


114-day  strike  last  year,  to  help 
insure  labor  jieace.  A  first  step 
was  taken  last  February  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Mayor  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Wagner.  A  joint  board 
was  formed  to  exchange  views 
on  industry  problems  in  advance 
of  the  pressures  of  final  contract 
negotiations.  It  is  anticipated 
that  out  of  formation  of  this 
lx)ard  wll  develop  a  plan  for 
joint  negotiation  between  pub¬ 
lishers  and  all  unions.  Current 
labor  contracts  expire  March 
31,  1965. 

The  new  operating  head  of 
the  Publishers’  Association  was 
one  of  the  four  regional  chair¬ 
men  responsible  for  all  labor 
relations  for  the  nation’s  rail¬ 
roads.  His  region  covered  52 
railroads  and  32  unions.  Prior 
to  his  association  with  the  East¬ 
ern  Railroads,  Mr.  Gaherin  was 
director  of  labor  relations  of 
American  Airlines  and  vicepresi- 
dent-personnel  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  He  also  served 
as  manager  of  personnel  for  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  and  in  the 


8  POINTS  FOR  PRESS  RELATIONS 

Gallagher  Tells  Army 


Fort  Leavenworth 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
talked  like  an  old  war  corre¬ 
spondent  (which  he  was)  to 
army  officers  at  this  Kansas  base 
May  19  in  a  peaceful  cause. 

Drawing  from  his  personal 
experiences  in  World  War  II, 
when  he  covered  SHAEF  and 
other  military  operations,  Mr. 
Gallagher  deplored  the  pitfalls 
that  develop  in  armed  services’ 
relationships  with  the  press  but 
presented  a  battle  plan  for  im¬ 
proved  relationships. 

“If  each  of  us  recognizes  the 
sincerity  and  integrity  in  the 
motivation  of  each  other,”  he 
said,  “relations  will  be  much 
easier.”  Nevertheless,  he  added, 
there  may  always  be  a  conflict 
of  interest  between  press  and 
government  which  is  good  for 
the  republic. 

In  the  quarter  century  of  his 
dealing  with  war  reporting, 
peacetime  reporting  and  cold 
war  reporting,  Mr.  Gallagher 
said  he  was  convinced  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  battles 
with  the  Armed  Forces  were 
unnecessary  and  unprofitable 
shadow  boxing  by  both  sides. 

“It  is  influencing  the  news,  or, 
in  Madison  Avenue  terms, 

editor  a:  PUBLISHER 


‘image-making’  that  causes  most 
of  the  difficulties,”  he  declared. 
“It  is  seldom  a  real  military 
secret.  In  wartime  the  influ¬ 
encing  of  the  news  may  be  done 
through  censorship.  In  peace¬ 
time  it  may  be  done  by  with¬ 
holding  information  or  putting 
out  information  that  is  one-sided 
and  tells  only  one  phase  of  a 
situation.” 

‘Never  Lie  to  the  Press’ 

Mr.  Gallagher  offered  these 
eight  points  for  the  class  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Command  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  College  to  consider  as 
a  guide  for  good  relationships 
with  the  press: 

First  and  foremost,  never  lie 
to  the  press,  regardless  of  the 
circumstances.  Inevitably  the  lie 
will  be  revealed,  and  everything 
you  say  in  the  future  will  be 
treated  with  suspicion.  Don’t  he 
afraid  to  say  “I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  discuss  that  subject.  It  is 
not  within  my  province.”  Or,  “It 
is  a  security  matter,”  or  “I  have 
orders  not  to  do  so.”  Newsmen 
may  not  like  this  particularly, 
but  they  will  respect  you  for  it. 

2.  Be  as  informative  as  you 
can  within  whatever  limits  you 
are  operating.  Don’t  try  to  over¬ 
emphasize  a  good  situation  or 
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John  J.  Gaherin 


labor  relations  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  49-year-old  labor  execu¬ 
tive  will  move  his  home  from 
Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois,  to  the  New 
York  area.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Rita  O’Brien.  They 
have  seven  children. 

The  newspaper  members  of 
the  Publishers’  Association  are: 
Daily  News,  Herald  Tribune, 
Journal- American,  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun,  Long  Island 
Daily  Press,  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal  and  New  York  Times. 


Cuneo  ill  Preprint 

Cuneo  Press  Inc.,  Chicago- 
based  publication  printer  with 
plants  in  six  cities,  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  entry  into  the  roto- 
gravure  newspaper  preprint 
fields.  New  press  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Cuneo  plant  in 
Kokomo,  Ind.  is  equipped  to 
print  five  colors  on  one  side  of 
web  and  up  to  four  colors  on 
the  reverse  side  and  to  deliver 
either  printed  rolls  or  folded 
signatures. 

• 

April  Linage  Gains 

General  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  showed  a  real  spurt  in 
April,  according  to  media  rec¬ 
ords  measurements  in  52  cities. 
The  gain  amounted  to  12.5  per¬ 
cent  over  the  figure  for  April, 
1963.  Total  advertising  was  up 
10  percent  for  the  month.  News¬ 
print  consumption  increased  by 
nearly  8  percent. 

• 

Braasch  Appointed 

Dr.  William  Braasch,  formerly 
training  director  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  has  been 
named  education  director  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foun¬ 
dation.  He  served  since  Febru¬ 
ary  as  education  consultant. 


How  to  Avoid  Battles 


under-emphasize  a  bad  one.  If 
you  feel  that  someone  above  or 
below  you  will  have  a  contrary 
view,  bring  this  out  also. 

3.  Be  your  own  press  relations 
officer.  More  trouble  arises  out 
of  filtering  news  from  a  press 
relations  officer  than  through 
any  other  cause.  First,  you  know 
what  you  want  to  say,  and  only 
you  can  say  it  exactly  as  you 
want  it  expressed.  The  press 
relations  officer,  if  he  acts  as  a 
spokesman,  will  embellish  it  or 
he  will  hold  something  back  out 
of  fear  that  he  is  going  too  far. 
Or  if  he  is  an  ex-newspaperman, 
he  will  probably  decide  that  you 
weren’t  expressing  yourself 
right  in  the  first  place  and  give 
his  own  \iew  with  some  curious 
results. 

4.  If  you  are  in  a  war  theater 
and  in  a  position  of  authority, 
make  a  thorough  study  of  your 
press  relations  just  as  you  would 
study  the  strategic  problems  that 
you  will  face. 

5.  Recognize  that  correspond¬ 
ents  are  people.  At  press  confer¬ 
ences  you  can  treat  them  all 
equally.  If  you  hit  upon  some 
correspondents  that  you  like  and 
trust,  you  can  tell  them  more  in 
confidence. 

6.  Don’t  expect  that  the  cor¬ 


respondent  is  going  to  reflect 
your  views  alone.  You  may  give 
him  one  interpretation  of  some 
fact  and  some  officers  might  give 
him  a  different  one.  He  will  try 
to  balance  them  out  as  best  he 
can. 

No  Reporters  As  PRO’s 

7.  In  most  cases  don’t  appoint 
a  newspaperman  as  a  public 
relations  officer  if  you  must  have 
one.  Appoint  some  personable 
officer  who  knows  his  way 
around  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
who  gets  along  with  people  and 
who  knows  how  to  obtain  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  his  charges 
— and  in  this  case,  correspond¬ 
ents.  Newspapermen,  for  the 
most  part,  make  notoriously  bad 
PRO’S.  In  the  first  place,  all  of 
them  are  convinced  that  they 
know  more  about  writing  and 
handling  of  news  than  their 
colleagues  with  whom  they  will 
be  dealing. 

8.  Don’t  try  to  manage  the 
activities  of  the  correspondent 
or  keep  him  out  of  an  area  to 
which  he  might  seek  to  go  on  a 
legitimate  quest  of  news.  If  he 
wants  to  go  off  some  place  that 
is  dangerous  and  get  shot  at, 
let  him.  Maybe  you  will  be 
lucky — and  he  will  g:et  shot. 
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Newspapers  Embrace  Electronic  Wizards 


CONNALLY 
YARBOROUGH 
I  I  LTTDECroED 


A  new  era  of  companion^ip 
between  the  newspaper  prejj 
and  electronic  journalism  begins 
with  the  coverage  of  elections 
this  year. 

An  announcement  this  week 
that  the  Associated  Press  and 
NBC  News  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  share  NBCs 
“Electronic  Vote  Analysis" 
capped  a  series  of  .stories  in 
cent  weeks  telling  of  newspaper 
services  subscribing  to  the  elet- 
tion  facilities  set  up  by  com¬ 
panies  in  the  radio-television 
business. 

First  there  was  the  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  the  New  York 
Times  and  its  news  service  cus¬ 
tomers  will  make  use  of  data 
from  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System’s  “Vote  Profile 
Analysis.” 

Also  participating  in  this  in¬ 
formation  will  be  the  Wdshing- 
ton  Post  and  clients  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times- Washington  Post 
News  Service. 

A  week  ago.  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  editors  disclosed  that 
an  agreement  had  been  signed 
with  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  (NBC’s  parent)  for 
use  of  computers  to  produce 
fast,  accurate  totals  in  the  Pres¬ 
idential,  Senate,  House  and 
gubernatorial  races. 

Radio  Tieup  in  1924 

Just  40  years  ago,  in  the  1924 
Presidential  election.  United 
Press  pioneered  the  tieup  be- 
(Continued  on  page  65) 


Lines  shading  Texas  counties  followed  computer's  instructions 


Draws  Map  Showing  Texas  Vote 


Computer 

Houston 

Readers  of  the  Houston  Post, 
Sunday,  May  3,  .saw  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Texas  gubernatorial 
primary  election  at  a  glance  in 
a  map  that  was  drawn  by  a  com¬ 
puter.  (Nee  cut). 

“The  first  political  map  ever 
drawn  by  a  computer  for  a 
newspaper,”  .said  the  Post,  ex¬ 
plaining: 

In  past  years  it  has  lieen  im¬ 
possible  to  get  an  up-to-date 
map  in  the  paper  on  election 
night.  This  year,  through  the 
cooperation  of  International 
Business  Machines,  the  Petro¬ 
leum  Computing  Corp.  and  the 
Technical  Enterprises  Corp.,  the 
Post  is  able  to  provide  a  new 
up-to-the-minute  map  for  each 
deadline  showing  how  each 
county  in  Texas  has  voted  in 
the  governor’s  race. 

To  do  this  the  Post  used  the 

14 


latest  electronic  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  an  only  one  of  its  kind 
devMce  designed  by  a  Houston 
electrical  engineer. 

W.  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  executive 
editor  of  the  Post,  conceived  the 
idea  of  having  a  computer  draw 
the  map. 

Joe  Schechter,  IBM’s  account 
representativ’e  for  the  Post,  de¬ 
cided  IBM’s  1620  Electronic 
Data  Processing  System  at¬ 
tached  to  an  IBM  1627  Plotter 
could  do  the  job. 

Bob  Ueviney,  IBM’s  systems 
engineering  manager,  assigned 
Walt  Kilborn  and  J.  M.  Gal¬ 
braith,  systems  engineers,  to 
work  out  the  project. 

Bill  Latson,  manager  of  Pe¬ 
troleum  Computing  Corp.  do¬ 
nated  the  use  of  his  “strip  chart 
digitizer,”  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  existence.  The  digitizer 
was  designed  by  Homer  Wilson, 


vicepresident  of  the  Technical 
Enterprises  Corp.  of  Houston. 

The  digitizer  is  usually  used 
to  interpret  oil  well  logs,  but  in 
this  case  it  punched  into  IBM 
cards  the  starting  and  stopping 
point  of  each  line  in  each  county. 
About  4,000  IBM  cards  are 
needed  to  draw  the  lines. 

The  cards  are  fed  into  the 
1620  computer,  which  instructs 
the  plotter  to  draw  the  proper 
line  on  the  map. 

It  is  technically  possible  to 
draw  the  entire  map  of  Texas 
with  the  system,  including  the 
lettering.  However,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  speed,  a  clear  plastic 
outline  map  of  the  counties  was 
laid  over  the  lines  drawn  by  the 
computer. 

In  another  use  of  computers 
to  speed  up  the  publication  of 
election  results,  the  Post  used 


the  print-out  precinct  and  coun¬ 
ty  tables  from  an  IBM  1401  to 
make  engravings  in  columnar 
form.  This  was  done  also  by  the 
Houston  Chronicle  which  works 
with  the  Post  in  Election  Cen¬ 
tral,  a  common  vote-gathering 
operation. 

• 

Poems  from  5,000 
Ill  Hartforil  Contest 

Hartford,  Conn. 

More  than  5,000  poems  were 
entered  in  the  Hartford  Cour- 
anVs  six-month  contest,  which 
ended  last  week.  Poems  were 
received  from  all  50  states  and 
nearly  all  Canadian  provinces. 
The  winning  poem,  “Ruth  Walk¬ 
ing”,  came  from  a  Tulsa,  Okla., 
contributor.  The  contest  was  one 
of  the  events  marking  the  Cour- 
ant’s  200th  year. 
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Our  Man  Pounds  Out  His  Story 
After  Acting  Like  an  Astronaut 


By  (ifralcl  B.  Healey 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Barbara  Tiritilli,  a  cute  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  reporter, 
floated  by  and  asked : 

“Is  niy  makeup  on  straight?” 

It  could  have  i)een,  but  it  was 
splashed  with  water. 

The  I tidinnapolis  News  avia¬ 
tion  editor,  Pat  Redmond,  stayed 
well  otr  the  plane’s  deck  seem¬ 
ingly  in  a  continued  search  for 
something. 

Your  E&P  reporter  wrestled 
with  Kd  Williams,  Milwaukee 
Journal  aviation  writer,  for  pos¬ 
session  of  a  lx)ard  with  handles 
on  one  side,  a  knob  on  the  other, 
while  Bob  Bazemore,  an  editor 
of  Lerner  Newspapers,  Chicago 
suburban  group,  had  a  hilarious 
time  wafting  this  way  and  that 
with  ai)parent  abandon. 

Party  Is  Way-out 


Tossed  a  cumbersome  medicine 
ball  about  as  the  weightlessness 
period  approached,  then  watched 
it  go  floating  off,  light  as  a 
feather,  as  were  the  strange 
game’s  participants. 

Tried  to  drink  a  cup  of  water 
which  didn’t  want  to  stay  in  the 
container,  but  floated  free  in 
globule  form  and  generally 
splashed  in  your  face — much  to 
Miss  Tiritilli’s  consternation. 

Discovered  that  their  clothes 
felt  especially  loose,  with  the 
sensation  that  they  were  losing 
them.  The  i)arachute  pack 
strapped  on  our  backs  seemed 
no  heavier  than  a  sleeveless 
sports  shirt. 

Repairs  Are  DifFicult 

Attempting  to  twist  a  section 
of  l)oard  from  Williams’  grasp, 
the  E&P  man  held  on  while 
Williams  floated  away  as  if  he 
had  just  folded  his  cards  in  a 
poker  game.  This  test  was  to 
illustrate  the  difficulty  of  making 
repairs  to  a  space  craft. 

The  .sensations  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  i)arabolic  arc  and  after¬ 
wards  are  these: 

Before  going  into  the  apex 
where  the  weightless  stage  is 
reached  for  12  to  15  seconds, 
the  l)ody  is  submitted  to  2I2  G. 


Sound  like  a  way-out,  swing¬ 
ing  party?  Well,  it  was  way-out 
— about  14,000  feet  up  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  area  about  20  x  30  miles 
and  about  30  miles  southwest  of 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base.  This  area  from  ground  to 
20,000  feet  is  reserv’ed  for  such 
flights  —  called  weightlessness 
tests — and  all  civilian  and  mili- 
tarj'  planes  are  barred  from  the 
area. 

The  reporters  found  the  an¬ 
swers  to  many  things,  at  the 
same  time  experiencing  some  of 
the  activities  of  zero  gravity  in¬ 
doctrination  which  the  Gemini- 
Apollo  astronauts  have  under¬ 
gone. 

In  some  respects,  the  tests 
could  l)e  construed  as  a  simu¬ 
lated  flight  to  the  moon  and  the 
sensations  the  astronaut  moon 
team  will  experience. 

After  a  briefing  in  a  ready 
room  at  the  base,  with  the  usual 
warnings  to  pay  attention  to  the 
crew’s  orders,  plus  instructions 
on  what  to  do  if  the  jump  alert 
sounded,  the  grim-faced  re¬ 
porters,  watching  each  other  for 
signs  of  flinching,  strode  to  a 
specially  modified  Convair-131 
twin-engine  plane.  Here  was 
where  the  party  aspect  of  the 
projected  trip  had  little  or  no 
substance. 

Fatigues  for  Most 

The  newsmen  (and  gal)  ex¬ 
perimenters  were  dressed  in 
fatigues  with  one  exception — no 
outfit  could  be  found  for  an  over¬ 


Healey  floats  .  .  .  keep  those  foam  cushions  soft! 


(Continued  on  page  64) 


weight  E&P  representative.  It 
didn’t  matter,  for  that  individual 
was  entranced  with  the  thought 
of  being  weightless,  if  only  for 
a  couple  of  minutes. 

In  the  C-131  zero  gravity 
weightlessness  can  be  produced 
for  a  i)eriod  of  12  to  15  seconds. 
In  nine  maneuvers  the  reporters 
were  weightless  for  slightly 
more  than  two  minutes  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  Convair  has  most  of  the 
seats  out.  Eight  were  jmsitioned 
so  they  face  the  open  and  jjadded 
rear  compartment.  Some  of  these 
were  occupied  by  Air  Force  pho¬ 
tographers,  strapped  in  and 
ready  to  record  on  film  the  an¬ 
tics  of  the  fledgling  floaters. 

Windows  of  the  plane  had 
been  removed  and  in  their  i)lace 
powerful  flood  lights  installed 
for  use  of  the  photographers. 
Sides  and  ceiling  of  the  plane 
were  well  padded.  The  floor  had 
a  comfortable  thickness  of  foam 
rubber. 

Follow  Instructions 

Chief  warning  was:  Be  on  the 
floor  when  the  plane  starts  the 
pull-up  at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  the  zero  gravity  period.  In¬ 
jury  could  result  if  instructions 
were  not  heeded.  There  were  no 
injuries  on  this  test.  There  sel¬ 
dom  are,  the  reporters  were  told. 

With  the  crew  watching  the 
action  closely,  the  reporters: 


EVEN  IN  SPACE  a  lady  doesn't  forget  a  facial  touchup,  so  Barbara 
Tiritilli  of  Chicago's  American,  maneuvers  powder  puff  and  compact 
while  Pat  Redmond,  aviation  editor,  Indianapolis  News,  looks  like  he's 
playing  a  one-man  game  of  leapfrog. 
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Capp  Takes  Li’l  Abner 
To  News-Trib  Synd. 


The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  has 
acquired  exclusive  rights  to  A1 
Capp’s  “Li’l  Abner”  comic  strip, 
effective  June  1. 

Under  provisions  of  a  long¬ 
term  contract  just  signed  by 
Mr.  Capp  and  CT-NYN,  the 
latter  will  distribute  “Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner”  to  its  present  newspaper 
clients  without  interruption  in 


700  Papers 

“Li’l  Abner”  was  created  30 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Capp  and  it 
has  been  distributed  for  those 
three  decades  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate.  The  comic  strip  ap¬ 
pears  in  some  700  newspapers 
over  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  more 
people  would  recognize  “Gen¬ 
eral  Bullmoose”  or  “Pappy 
Yokum”  if  confronted  with  their 
likenesses  than  could  identify 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  or  Chief 
Justice  Warren. 

Among  the  colorful  words  or 
expressions  this  saga  of  the 
denizens  of  Dogpatch,  U.S.A., 
has  added  to  the  American  idiom 
are  Schmoo,  Lena  the  Hyena, 
Sadie  Hawkins  Day,  Kickapoo 
Joy  Juice,  Lower  Slobbovia  and 
Evil-Eye  Fleegle. 

Another  of  his  characters. 
Fearless  Fosdick,  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  parody  on  Dick 
Tracy,  star  of  Chester  Gould’s 
comic  strip  which  has  always 
been  a  feature  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  New  York 
News.  The  latter  picked  up  the 
Capp  strip  from  the  New  York 
Mirror  when  that  paper  sus¬ 
pended  last  October. 

“Li’l  Abner”  was  translated 
very  successfully  into  a  musical 
comedy  hit  on  Broadway  and 
a  motion  picture.  Subsidiary 
rights  connected  with  dolls,  toys 
and  other  products  have  been 
highly  lucrative. 

The  cartoonist  has  become  a 
much  sought-after  personality 
on  television  and  currently  is  a 
frequent  guest  on  the  Johnny 
Carson  show  and  present  plans 
are  for  two  Capp  tv  shows  next 


Connecticut  Yankee 

Alfred  G.  Caplin  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  (1909)  and 
studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 
He  is  married  and  has  one  son 
and  two  married  daughters  and 
six  grandchildren.  He  lives  in 
Boston,  but  commutes  quite 


regularly  to  his  New  York  office. 

One  of  Al’s  fav'orite  reminis¬ 
cences  is  of  the  time  he  worked 
in  the  Associated  Press  art  shop 
and  obser\’ed  that  a  young 
artist  “working  off  in  a  corner” 
had  exceptional  talent  but  was 
assigned  to  do  only  retouching 
of  photographs.  One  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Al,  lie  showed  some 
samples  of  the  young  man’s 
work  to  the  boss  and  urged  that 
he  be  given  a  drawing  assign¬ 
ment. 

It  wasn’t  long,  Al  likes  to 
recall,  before  the  young  man  had 
his  job  and  was  doing  a  strip. 
The  young  man  was  Milton  Can- 
iff,  creator  of  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates”  and  later  “Steve  Can¬ 
yon,”  which  he  does  for  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

He  Likes  to  Meet  Readers 

A  newspaper  column  by  Mr. 
Capp  appeared  for  a  few  years, 
but  he  dropped  it  because  of  a 
lack  of  time  for  it.  The  cartoon¬ 
ist  frequently  travels  over  the 
country  to  make  talks  and  he 
will  be  appearing  on  a  cartoon¬ 
ists’  show'  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  this  Summer. 

“I  find  it  is  very  valuable  to 
get  out  and  meet  readers,”  Mr. 
Capp  told  E&P.  “We  are  apt  to 
meet  only  our  friends  and  cab 
drivers,  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  people.  I  get  a  hell  of  a 
lot  from  audiences  and  from 
questions.  I  come  back  with  all 
kinds  of  ideas.  For  example,  a 
minor  character  may  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  questions,  showing  there 
is  real  interest.” 

In  $14  Million  Suit 

Executives  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  said  Mr.  Capp’s  10- 
year  contract  expires  June  1 
and  they  made  him  the  best  offer 
they  felt  they  could  live  with  and 
that  evidently  another  syndicate 
topped  their  offer.  They  said 
that  was  the  only  background 
for  the  change.  UFS  had  “Li’l 
Abner”  since  June  12,  1934. 
Under  one  contract  adjustment 
the  cartoonist  received  up  to 
70%  of  the  gross  proceeds  from 
sale  of  the  feature. 

Back  in  1947,  Mr.  Capp  and 
UFS  clashed  in  a  lawsuit  in 
which  the  cartoonist  sought  $14 
million  in  damages,  alleging  in¬ 
fractions  of  the  antitrust  laws 
by  the  syndicate  in  exclusivity 
and  territorial  sales  agreements. 
The  courts  threw  out  most  of 
the  antitrust  complaint  on  tech¬ 
nical  grounds  and  the  syndicate 
answered  other  allegations  with 


Al  Capp,  as  he  caricatures  him¬ 
self. 


Alfred  G.  Caplin  (Al  Capp)  as 
photographed  by  his  son-in-law, 
Michael  Pierce. 


till  Comic  Section 

The  Kansas  City  Star  will 
adopt  a  frequency-discount  rate 
for  the  Sunday  color  comic  sec¬ 
tion  beginning  June  1.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Emil 
A.  Sees,  advertising  director. 

Sunday  comic  advertisers  who 
contract  for  13  advertisements 
during  any  12-month  period  will 
enjoy  a  10%  discount  off  the 
open  rate.  The  discounts  become 
greater  as  the  number  of  inser¬ 
tions  per  year  increases:  26 
advertisements  a  year  will  earn 
a  20%  discount;  39  advertise- 
Al  Capp's  portrait  of  "Li'l  Ab-  ments  will  earn  a  30%  discount; 
ner"  holding  Al  Capp  on  his  52  advertisements  will  earn  a 


pappy's  knee.  40%  discount. 

the  assertion  that  Mr.  Capp  had  * 

failed  to  state  a  basis  for  judg-  Wright  Would  Drop 
ment  since  he  was  a  party  to  the  Indonesia  Account 
sales  agreements  under  his  con¬ 
tract.  The  syndicate  and  Mr.  The  Hamilton  Wright  Org^i- 
Capp  came  to  amicable  terms  zation  Inc.,  a  public  relations 
again  and  the  contract  was  re-  and  advertising  agency,  an- 
newed  in  1954  for  another  10  nounced  this  week  it  has  re¬ 
quested  termination  of  its  public 
•  relations  contract  with  the 

I  I  Republic  of  Indonesia.  The  Or- 

lonoreU  ganization  is  counselling  Indo- 

m  Club  nesia  on  public  relations  and 

NioN  City  N  T  press  matters  for  its  pavilion  at 
40th  anniv’erskry  New  York  World’s  Fair.  It 
m  Dispatch,  poli-  also  has  ^n  developing  plans 
Jack  Kalter  was  to  help  Indonesia  expand  its 
I  annual  meeting  tourist  industry, 
rial  Department  • 

.mong  those  pres-  r  i  .  • 

on,  Robert,  a  re-  Landry  Retires 

e  Newark  Star  Tucson,  Ariz. 

s  daughter,  Phyl-  Dennis  J.  Landry  has  retired 
iband  is  Sunday  after  43  years  of  newspapering, 
tar  Ledger.  the  last  35  with  United  Press 

ditor  Francis  R.  International.  A  Fordham  Uni- 
ited  the  club’s  versity  graduate,  he  worked  for 
•it  to  Jack  Eck-  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
i  reporter,  in  rec-  gram  and  in  Arizona,  California 
“ability  to  stick  and  New  England  before  join-  i 
ind  disregard  of  ing  UPI  in  1929.  He  will  be  suc- 
when  a  story  is  ceeded  by  his  assistant,  Ronald 
S.  Supinski. 
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Reporters  Honored 
By  Newsroom  Club 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

Marking  his  40th  anniversary 
with  the  Hudson  Dispatch,  poli¬ 
tical  reporter  Jack  Kalter  was 
honored  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Editorial  Department 
Tenure  Club.  Among  those  pres¬ 
ent  were  his  son,  Robert,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Newark  Star 
Ledger,  and  his  daughter,  Phyl¬ 
lis,  whose  husband  is  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Star  Ledger. 

Managing  Editor  Francis  R. 
Oliver  presented  the  club’s 
plaque  of  merit  to  Jack  Eck- 
hardt,  Hoboken  reporter,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  “ability  to  stick 
with  a  story  and  disregard  of 
quitting  time  when  a  story  is 
breaking.” 


Affluence  and  Legislation 
Ladermine  Carrier  System 
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Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Risitij;  affluence  in  the  United 
States,  relatively  lower  returns 
for  tin'  carrier  boys,  and  threats 
of  restrictive  legislation  jioint 
to  a  need  to  enhance  the  carrier 
system  image,  according  to 
Ralph  E.  Heckman,  circulation 
manager  of  Fort  Wayne  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

Speaking  to  the  15th  annual 
Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course 
on  the  University  of  Iowa 
campus  here  May  14,  Mr.  Heck¬ 
man  recalled  the  days  immedi¬ 
ately  after  World  War  II. 

Back  in  those  days,  “paper 
routes  were  so  eagerly  sought 
after  in  Fort  Wayne  that  we 
had  on  file  twice  as  many  ap¬ 
plications  as  we  had  routes,” 
he  remembered.  “Back  in  those 
days  route  work  seemed  to  have 
about  it  an  aura  that  we  once 
again  are  seeking.” 

Conditions  have  changed,  and 
for  the  worse.  But  the  causes 
of  the  change  are  hard  to  pin 
dow’n. 

A  C.lianging  Relationship 

“Somehow  one  can’t  point  a 
finger  at  one  single  item  that 
is  changing  our  once  very 


pleasant  relationship,”  Mr, 
Heckman  said,  “but  rather  the 
complexities  of  the  problem 
assumes  ever  greater  propor¬ 
tions.” 

One  aspect  of  the  changing 
relationship  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  carriers  is  the 
rising  affluence  in  the  United 
States,  \vith  its  attendant 
growth  of  leisure  activities,  Mr. 
Heckman  said. 

“Families  now  take  to  the 
open  road  on  the  long  week  ends 
and  during  vacation  periods. 
The  carrier  wants  to  go  with  his 
family  on  these  trips,  and  he 
drops  his  route,” 

Another  aspect  is  the  greater 
emphasis  now  given  to  extra¬ 
curricular  school  activities.  Once 
again,  these  outside  interests 
interfere  with  route  work,  Mr. 
Heckman  said. 

Pay  is  no  longer  the  prime  at¬ 
traction,  he  pointed  out.  “Back 
before  1945  in  Fort  Wayne  we 
stressed  the  fact  that  carriers 
earned  around  $1  an  hour  for 
the  time  spent  on  route  duties. 
This  is  no  longer  a  valid  argu¬ 
ment  for  carrying  newspapers 
since  boys  can  make  more  per 
hour  for  cutting  lawns  and  the 


like.  The  national  minimum 
wage  of  $1.25  an  hour  also  has 
caused  the  soft  pedaling  of 
what  boys  can  make  on  their 
routes.” 

Slate  flontrol  »>f  Work 

Another  reason  there  is  a 
need  to  enhance  the  carrier  sys¬ 
tem  image,  Mr.  Heckman  said, 
is  the  “upsurge  of  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  a  certain  segment 
of  our  population  to  cast  un¬ 
favorable  reflections  on  news¬ 
papers  for  their  use  of  ‘teen¬ 
agers’  in  the  delivery  of  news¬ 
papers.” 

“This  trend,”  he  said,  “has 
been  reflected  in  the  enactment 
of  laws  in  some  states  regulat¬ 
ing  hours  along  with  minimum 
ages.  In  other  states  attempts 
have  been  made  to  set  the  min¬ 
imum  amount  of  commission  for 
the  carrier.  Still  others  have 
legislation  on  their  books  cover¬ 
ing  carriers  for  compensation 
on  accidents  that  may  occur  to 
them  while  engaged  in  route 
work.” 

The  amount  of  control  advo¬ 
cated  varies,  “There  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  that  would  like  to  have 
carriers  taken  out  of  the  inde- 
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ICMA  PRESIDENT  VIEWS  THE  CIRCULATORS’  JOB; 


Boys’  Talentg  Hold 
Sales  Costs  Doten 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Without  the  carrier  boy  news¬ 
paper  delivery  and  selling  would 
be  much  more  expensive,  con¬ 
fusing  and  less  efficient,  Ed 
Harding,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  Journal,  told  Michigan 
newspaper  circulation  managers 
at  Michigan  State  University  on 
May  13. 

He  pointed  out  that  to  build 
sales,  the  circulation  department 
has  several  tools  in  its  arsenal, 
such  as  solicitors,  telephone  sell¬ 
ing  crews,  public  contests  and 
others. 

“But  usually  the  bulk  of  the 
selling  is  done  by  harnessing  the 
selling  talents  of  this  boy  car¬ 
rier,”  he  added. 


pendent  contractual  state  and 
make  them  employes  in  all  re¬ 
spects  even  to  social  security,” 
he  said. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Heckman 
said,  “The  Little  Merchant  Plan 
is  in  jeopardy — in  danger  from 
the  attacks  of  alleged  do- 
gooders  that  go  about  their  self- 
appointed  task  imder  the  mis¬ 
guided  idea  that  they  are  being 
helpful.  Really  they  are  harming 
a  relationship  between  the  car¬ 
rier  boy  and  the  newspaper  that 
has  been  more  than  good  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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More  Carriers,  Lower  Costs,  Greater  Income 


“Circulation  managers  around 
the  country  are  united  in  the 
fight  to  retain  our  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan  of  operation,”  ICMA 
President  J.  Truman  Kahler 
.stated  this  week  in  a  preface  to 
the  report  he  will  make  to  the 
65th  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 

Discussions  of  circulation 
management  problems  are 
scheduled  June  14-18  at  the 
Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  in  a  program  which  has 
been  arranged  by  Ray  W.  Gilli¬ 
land,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Kahler,  of  the  Rome 
(N.  Y.)  Sentinel,  has  been  trav¬ 
eling  extensively  the  past  year 
in  his  official  role  as  Circula¬ 
tion’s  No.  1  spokesman.  He  sum¬ 
marized  the  position  of  the 
newspaper  CM  in  this  review: 

Making  Job  More  Appealing 

“The  Circulation  Managers 
around  the  country  are  united  in 
the  fight  to  retain  our  Little 


Merchant  plan  of  operation, 
produce  as  much  business  as 
possible  at  the  lowest  cost  and 
give  the  best  ])ossibIe  service 
consistent  with  preserving  the 
independent  status  of  the  news- 
paperboy, 

“Realizing  that  nothing  takes 
the  place  of  practical  experience 
and  knowing  that  under  the 


J.  Truman  Kahler 
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employe-employer  relationship 
certain  aspects  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  training  are  lost,  the  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  hold  on  to  the  present 
Little  Merchant  system.  Only 
through  this  method  of  opera¬ 
tion  does  the  carrier  receive  full 
and  actual  business  experience 
which  will  help  him  to  cope 
with  future  business  problems 
and  enable  him,  in  some  small 
measure,  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  our  ever-changing  society. 

“In  order  to  produce  more 
business,  the  circulators  are  us¬ 
ing  many  new  ideas  as  well  as 
old  ideas  with  a  new  twist. 
They  are  building  more  appeal 
into  their  promotion  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  boys  and 
are  presenting  the  programs 
with  more  zip,  or  adding  more 
frosting  to  the  cake,  so-to- 
speak.  It  is  evident  that  more 
and  more  thought  is  being  given 
to  making  the  right  promotion 
available  at  the  right  time. 
More  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  educational  trips  when  tours 


are  the  main  prize  in  contests. 

“Every  new  technique  is  be¬ 
ing  used,  and  wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  labor-saving  devices  are  be¬ 
ing  employed,  mechanization 
and  automation  in  the  mailing 
rooms  are  saving  hundreds  of 
dollars  and  man  hours  yearly. 
The  Circulation  Manager  is  a 
cost-conscious  executive,  getting 
dollar  value  for  every  dollar 
spent. 

“It  is  evident  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  the  circu¬ 
lators  will  be  called  upon  to 
produce  more  revenue  to  help 
meet  the  ever-increasing  pub¬ 
lishing  costs.  They  must  meet 
the  challenge  of  suburbia  by  es¬ 
tablishing  service  equal  to  the 
service  given  the  city  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  at  a  cost  which  will 
enable  publishers  to  meet  their 
competition  on  an  equal  basis. 

“As  rates  are  being  increased, 
care  is  being  taken  to  see  that 
everyone  benefits — the  reader 
by  receiving  a  better  product 
and  service,  and  the  carrier  boy 
by  receiving  greater  profits.” 
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THE  IMPORTAM'  II\GREI)IE> T  <)F  !NE\^  SPAPER-READER  RELATIONSHIP  IS  FLAVOR 


The  Big  Media  Decision 
Is  Based  on  Local  Information 


Ry  Erii«*Ht  A.  Jones 

Prrsidrnt.  MacMaiius.  Joliii  &  A«laiiis  Inc. 

Newspaper  trade  pai)er  promotional  advertising  is  fine.  That 
I  don’t  understand  some  of  it,  is.  I’m  sure,  my  fault  and  my  loss. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  preliminaiy  agreement  that — like  the  classi¬ 
cal  appraisal  of  whiskey — all  newspaper  promotional  advei'tising 
is  good  but  some  is  better. 

The  fact  is  that  creativity  in  trade  paper  advertising  is  at  an 
even  higher  premium  than  in  general  advertising.  In  the  first 
place,  your  specialized  audience  is  not  walled  otf  or  isolated  from 
advertising  in  general.  He  is  just  as  saturated  by  communication 
as  anyone  else. 

He  is  just  as  bored  by  dull  advertising  and  receptive  to  re¬ 
freshing  advertising — maybe  more  so — because  adv'ertising  is  his 
business.  He — or  he  should — reads  more,  looks  more,  and  listens 
more. 

He  does — or  should — know  more  about  the  subject  generally 
than  you  do,  for  his  work  encompasses  all  media,  not  just  news¬ 
papers. 

Your  only  hope  of  gaining  his  serious  attention  is  in  providing 
him  with  professionally  useful  information  concerning  your  par¬ 
ticular  section  of  the  jigsaw  puzzle  of  media. 

Now  let’s  take  a  closer  look  at  the  presumptive  audience  for 
your  trade  paper  advertising:  the  media  man. 

Yesterday — speaking  in  caricature — it  was  a  job  usually  handle<l 
by  a  benign  dignitary  with  his  tummy  full  of  free  lunches  and 
his  noggin  full  of  free  hunches  .  .  .  the  hunches  quite  often 
induced  by  the  lunches.  He  was  great  as  a  nose  counter,  but  if 
he  had  ever  heard  of  demography,  he  might  have  identified  it 
as  a  Greek  hash-house  proprietor.  He — this  old-timer — had  a  list 
of  A,  B,  and  C  papers,  and  he  started  his  selection  with  the  A 
group  and  continued  through  B  and  into  C  if  the  budget  held  out. 

The  agency  media  man  today — be  he  director  or  disciple — is 
indeed  a  force  of  another  color.  His  job  is  the  discovery,  evalua¬ 
tion,  and  management  of  media  information  as  a  part  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  team  composed  of  marketing,  research,  merchandising, 
and  creative  professionals. 

He  is  for  the  most  part  a  young  man — average  age  of  our 
media-marketing-research  principal  people  is  36  years — and  he 
operates  under  choking  pressure  compounded  of  rising  advertising 
rates,  comparatively  fixed  advertising  budgets,  and  the  demand 
for  complete  accountability  for  each  advertising  dollar. 

The  media  roan  needs  all  the  help  he  can  get  from  every  source. 

Is  he  getting  it  from  newspaper  trade  advertising?  I  suppose 
the  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  ask  him.  So  I  did!  I  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question  to  media  people  in  five  big  Detroit  agencies: 
Campbell-Ewald;  D.  P.  Brother;.  Geyer,  Morey  &  Ballanl;  Maxon; 
and,  LaRue  &  Cleveland. 

These  men,  who  are  resimnsible  for  selecting  and  buying  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  newspaper  space  each  year,  were  asked  these 
unloaded  questions: 

1.  In  your  analysis  of  newspapers,  hove  valuable  do  you  find 
the  ads  that  newspapers  run  in  such  publications  as  .Id  Age, 
Media/Seope,  Printers'  Ink,  etc. — and — 

2.  Do  they  bring  you  media  and  market  information  to  help 
you  in  carrying  out  your  duties? 


(A  digest  of  remarks  made  by  Ernest  A.  Jones,  president  of 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams  Inc.,  before  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  .Association  at  Minneapolis  May  18.  The  topic  of  his 
talk  was:  “Is  Newspaper  Trade  Advertising  Doing  Its  Job?”) 


Here  arc  the  answers: 

1.  Not  valuable  at  all. 

2.  For  the  most  part,  they  do  not  carry  useful  coverage  .  . , 
market  or  demographic  data. 

.3.  Seventy-five  to  eighty  percent  do  not  contain  useable  in¬ 
formation. 

4.  Most  ads  run  by  newspapers  are  designed  to  keep  media 
buyers  aware  of  the  paper  and  that’s  about  all. 

o.  .And  one  respondent,  praising  with  faint  damns,  .said:  “Some 
newspapers  run  good  informative  ads,  but  there  are  not 
enough  of  them.” 

I  admit  that  this  is  a  pretty  small  sample  and  I  do  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  school  of  pseudo-research  which  can  examine  the 
bottom  of  a  bird  cage  and  tell  you  all  about  conditions  in  the 
Sahara- 

Were  the  media  people  who  have  been  so  negatively  quoted 
completely  off  the  beam,  or  do  they  have  a  thing  against  news- 
l)aper  promotional  advertising?  Of  course  not! 

What  they  were  doing  was  very  human.  They  were  remember¬ 
ing  the  bad  and  forgetting  the  goo<l.  'The  majority  of  newspaper 
promotion  advertising  is  good  advertising.  'The  bad  is  so  dramati¬ 
cally  bad  that  it  takes  away  the  spotlight  from  the  goo<l. 

Some  of  this  ineffectual  newspaper-  promotion  advertising  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  neither  pur-pose  or  plan.  It  just  is.  And  it  fails 
the  acid  test  of  advertising:  If  this  ad  were  to  he  completely 
believed,  what  ivould  happen?  Nothing!  Because  it  is  innocuous 
advertising;  because  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  reader  and 
asks  nothing  in  return. 

The  Same  Theme  Since  1940 

One  paper  has  been  r-unning  cartoon  versions  of  a  single  situ¬ 
ation  gag  sinec  191,0! 

That  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  And  it  has  been 
one  of  the  movingest  and  shakingest  25  years  in  history. 

The  changes  have  been  particularly  dominant  in  the  advertising 
and  publishing  fields. 

Yet  this  25-year-old  campaign  continues  to  put  its  money  on 
the  absurd  proposition  that  nothing  whatever  has  changed  .  .  . 
that  what  w-as  a  mild  smile  to  the  fathers  of  today’s  media 
people  will  be  a  real  killer  to  their  sons  who  must  evaluate 
today’s  newspapers — not  those  of  1940— on  as  scientific  a  basis 
as  possible. 

Others  make  their  pale  pitch  with  such  statements  as  “Stands 
for  the  North”  ...  or  whatever  direction  they  may  be  in.  1 
saw  one  of  this  type  the  other  day.  Three-fourths  of  the  page 
space  was  devoted  to  a  magnificent  picture  of  a  road  winding 
through  a  grove  of  huge  trees. 

And  all  I  could  think  of  was:  Who  planted  those  Redwoods  so 
close  to  the  road? 

Some  extremely  creative  advertising  is  also  extremely  impotent 
because  it  is  inner-directed  rather  than  outer:  It’s  purpose  seems 
to  be  to  create  a  warm  glow  in  the  heart  of  the  creator  .  .  .  and 
that  warm  glow  may  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  heartburn  for 
the  beholder. 

Boasting  of  circulation  gains  undoubtedly  sets  up  a  warm  inner 
feeling  of  accomplishment.  But  a  creative  presentation  of  the 
facts  which  brought  about  the  circulation  gain  is  of  far  more 
selfish  interest  and  personal  utility  to  the  media  man.  He  may 
be  pleased  with  your  accomplishment  in  the  first  instance.  But 
what  is  the  aim  of  your  advertisement? 

Congratulations?  ...  Or  an  insertion  order? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  an  embarrassment  of  riches 
...  of  unique  values  ...  of  unduplicated  flavor  ...  of  local 
loyalties  ...  of  emotional  bonds  and  spiritual  attitudes  which 
your  paper  has  and  has  alone. 

{Continued  on  page  20) 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


liv  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

A  tt.ieat  to  the  “rate  differ¬ 
ential”  us  the  Newspaper’s 
“public  v'nemy  No.  1"  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  national  adver- 
tisinK  dollar  is  the  lack  of 
(iemoKiaphic  data  about  news¬ 
paper  )r.arkets  and  readers. 

'  The  jii  ead  between  local  and 
national  rates  is  still  being  men¬ 
tioned  in  trade  meetings,  but 
advertisers  and  their  agents 
have  l>oen  switching  emphasis 
lately  to  the  need  for  audience 
information. 

This  area  came  under  fire 
again  at  a  May  14  meeting  of 
New  York  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep- 
sentatives,when  Douglas  Burch, 
media  manager  of  P.  Lorillard 
Co.,  called  for  “some  good  quali¬ 
tative  demographic  informa¬ 
tion”  from  newspapers  if  they 
want  to  be  considered  in  the 
long-term  advertising  plans  of 
the  cigarette  industry. 

ap- 

ails  (In  a  Tactical  Basis 

tcly 

“All  of  the  $10  million  worth 
of  cigarette  space,”  he  declared 
between  puffs  on  a  cigarette, 
“has  been  bought,  not  sold,  al¬ 
most  entirely  these  days  on  a 
tactical  (day-to-day  execution 
of  the  long-range  strategic  plan- 
ning)  basis  rather  than  on  a 
strategic  (long-term  advertis- 
ing  and  marketing  planning) 
one.” 

.  Newspapers,  the  tv-bred  me¬ 

dia  man  said,  are  known  as  the 
^ia  tactical  medium,”  add- 

late  other  medium  can  acti- 

asis  ^  market  like  the  newspa¬ 

per.”  Funds  for  newspaper  ad- 
inds  '’ertising,  he  explained,  are  al- 
^  j  most  always  built  into  adver- 
■  tising  and  marketing  plans  for 
liM  introduction  of  a  new  brand, 
but  once  the  introductory  phase 
g  gp  is  past,  sustaining  sch^ules 
seldom  contain  continued  news- 

tent  linage.  Mr.  Burch  at- 

tributed  this  custom  to  the  cliche 
and  ’^^''’spapers  are  best  for 

-  ^  news,  and  as  a  result,  their 

elimination  is  built  into  the 
iner  ^^I'^^lnle. 

Pointing  out  that  newspaper 
lore  ®*P®nditures  by  cigarette  ad¬ 

vertisers  have  decreased  from 
"ruI  ^l'”ost  $21  million  to  about  $10 
million,  Mr.  Burch  urged  the 
representatives  to  sell  the  me¬ 
dium  as  a  strategic  one  “right 
ches  there  with  national  maga- 

local  network  television.” 

hleh  I  ntimate  Knowledge 

As  the  medium’s  first  step  in 
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keeping  new  products  ROP  in¬ 
stead  of  run  of  station,  Mr. 
Burch  suggested  the  reps  .sell 
the  “intimate  knowledge  news- 
])apers  have  of  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.” 

Mr.  Burch  said  he  would  like 
to  be  “hit  over  the  head”  with 
the  answers  to  these  (luestions: 

“How  can  your  newspaper’s 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  within  its  own 
market  be  put  to  the  best  use 
for  the  advertiser? 

“Is  there  an  area  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  local 
newspaper’s  advertising  staff 
and  the  national  advertiser’s 
local  sales  .staff  which  has  not 
been  properly  developed?” 

“What  do  you  know  about  the 
characteristics  of  your  individ¬ 
ual  markets  that  we  don’t 
know?” 

Mr.  Burch  warned  the  sales¬ 
men  that  the  competition  is  try¬ 
ing  to  “pre-empt  the  ab.solutely 
unique  marketing  value  of  the 
newspaper  medium.” 

The  crux  of  the  situation,  he 
emphasized,  is  the  lack  of  suit¬ 


able  demographic  coverage  data, 
which  is  even  more  valuable 
than  geograi)hic  coverage  data. 
“I  am  not  nearly  as  interested 
in  what  or  where  your  audience 
is  as  I  am  in  who  your  readers 
are,”  he  noted.  “Please  tell  me.” 

Nut  a  NumlMT.s  <^aine 

“Today’s  market  concept,”  he 
went  on,  “is  concentrating  more 
and  more  on  qualitative  analysis 
of  what  we  call  the  mai’ket  and 
what  you  call  circulation.”  This 
kind  of  marketing  thinking,  he 
said,  can  and  .should  mean  new 
sales  opportunities.  “Good  audi¬ 
ence  research  for  newspapers,” 
he  reiterated,  “is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  and  by  that,  I  do  not 
mean  the  numbers  game.” 

Other  areas  which  have  an 
influence  on  long  term  ad  sched¬ 
ules  for  a  new  product,  he  said, 
were: 

•  Position  —  “About  the  only 
.selectivity  that  we  have  avail¬ 
able  to  us  in  newspapers  at  the 
moment  is  the  selectivity  offered 
by  position.”  Mr.  Burch  asked 
the  reps  to  “follow  through”  on 
position  requests,  and  “tell  us 
if  you  feel  there  are  other  and 


better  ways  to  position  our  ads.” 

•  Media  Usage  —  Mr.  Burch 
noted  that  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune’s  space-spot  offer¬ 
ing  is  one  which  the  “most  tv- 
oriented  media  planner  can  read 
and  understand.”  He  jnaised  the 
recent  single  rate  combination 
adopted  by  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News,  but  he 
remarked  that  he  was  “more  in¬ 
terested  in  cost  per  customer 
than  cost  per  thousand.”  Eye¬ 
ing  the  Sun-Times’  representa¬ 
tive  sitting  at  the  head  table, 
he  said  goodnatu  redly,  “you 
didn’t  give  anything  away!” 
About  color,  he  said,  “I  can 
hardly  wait  for  the  time  when 
I’ll  be  able  to  cover  the  country 
in  glorious  color  at  sensible 
cost.  He  said  the  color  experi¬ 
ments  being  iierformed  by  the 
Peoria  Journal  were  “just 
great.” 

•  Tv-oriented  agency  buyers 
—  “I  .suspect  you  are  running 
into  more  and  more  of  these 
gentlemen  every  day.”  His  ad¬ 
vice  was  to  educate  these  in¬ 
fluential  i)eople  about  the  values 
and  techniques  of  newspaper 
usage. 


3  Associations  Ready  to  Adopt  Ad  Code 


A  national  code  for  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  approved  by 
committees  of  three  organiza¬ 
tions.  Its  adoption  at  their  re¬ 
spective  annual  meetings  in  the 
next  few  weeks  is  anticipated. 

“The  Advertising  Code  of 
American  Business,”  outlines 
nine  points  or  principles  to 
which  all  advertising  media, 
and  trade  and  industry  groups 
will  be  asked  to  subscribe. 

Announcement  of  the  draft 
code  was  made  jointly  by  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Advertising  Association  of 
the  West,  and  the  Association 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus. 

The  advertising  improvement 
committees  were  responsible  for 
wording  the  code.  'Their  chair¬ 
men  are:  Charles  R.  Farran, 
president,  Griswold-Eshleman 
Co.,  Cleveland,  AFA;  Vernon  A". 
Libby,  executive  vicepresident, 
San  Francisco  BBB,  AAW,  and 
Marshall  A.  Mott,  president, 
Cleveland  BBB,  ABBB. 

The  ABBB  will  have  its  an¬ 
nual  conference  in  Atlanta 
early  in  June.  The  AFA  will 
meet  in  St.  Louis  June  6-10,  and 
the  AAW  will  meet  in  Sun 
Valley  July  5-8. 

for  May  23,  1964 


The  Advertising  Code  of  American  Business 

We  hold  that  advertising  has  a  responsibility  to  inform  and 
serve  the  American  public  and  to  further  the  economic  life  of 
this  nation.  Believing  this,  these  principles  are  affirmed. 

Tiiith — Advertising  shall  tell  the  tinith,  be  free  of  the  capacity 
to  mislead  or  deceive,  and  shall  reveal  material  facts,  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  which  might  mislead  the  public. 

Responsibility — Advertising  agencies  and  advertisers  shall  be 
able  and  willing  to  provide  satisfactory  proof  of  claims  made. 
Advertising  media  shall  require  such  proof  where  claims  are 
considered  questionable. 

Taste  and  Decency — Advertising  shall  l)e  free  of  statements, 
illustrations  or  implications  which  are  offensive  to  good  taste 
or  public  decency. 

Disparagement — Advertising  shall  offer  merchandise  or  service 
on  its  merits  and  refrain  from  attacking  competitors  or  dis¬ 
paraging  their  products,  services  or  methods  of  doing  business. 

Bait  Advertising — Advertising  shall  be  bona  fide  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  or  service  offered  shall  l)e  readily  available  for  purchase 
at  the  advertised  price. 

Gtiarantees  and  Warranties — Advertising  of  guarantees  and 
warranties  shall  be  explicit.  Advertising  of  any  guarantee  or  war¬ 
ranty  shall  clearly  and  conspicuously  disclose  its  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent,  the  manner  in  which  the  guarantor  or  warrantor  will  per¬ 
form  and  the  identity  of  the  ffuarantor  or  warrantor. 

Price  Claims — Advertising  shall  avoid  price  or  .savings  claims 
which  are  unsupported  by  facts  or  which  do  not  offer  bona  fide 
bargains  or  savings. 

Unprovable  Claims — Advertising  shall  avoid  the  use  of  ex¬ 
aggerated  or  unprovable  claims. 

TestimoniaJs — Advertising  containing  testimonials  shall  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  those  of  competent  witnesses  who  are  reflecting  a  real 
and  honest  choice. 
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Local  Information 


{Continued  from  imge  18) 

We  can  get  numbers  and  we  can  feed  numbers  into  our  machines 
and  we  will  get  numbers  back.  But  the  one  important  ingredient 
we  can  neither  put  into  the  machine  nor  receive  from  it  is  flavor. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  newspaper-reader  relationship. 

Lord  knows,  he  can  get  news  elsewhere.  He  can  get  entertain¬ 
ment  elsewhere.  He  can  be  exposed  to  advertising  ehsewhere  and 
everj'where. 

He  reads  your  paper  for  a  particular  reason — which  may  be  as 
elementary  as  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  paper  in  town.  But  he 
believes  what  he  reads  in  your  paper  for  far  more  important 
reasons  so  far  as  we  in  advertising  are  concemed.  And  we  would 
like  to  know  those  I’easons. 

In  your  newspaper  you  have  one  of  the  most  colorful  and 
compelling  of  all  forms  of  communication.  It  is — or  should  be — 
a  part  of  your  reader’s  life.  And  we  in  advertising  want  to  and 
must  become  a  part  of  that  life,  too.  Counting  noses  and  the 
pennies  in  a  reader’s  pockets  is  helpful,  but  not  paramount. 
What  goes  on  in  his  mind  in  relationship  to  your  newspaper — 
not  all  newspapers — just  yours — is  the  essence  of  motlem  media 
planning. 

Avoid  the  (aiiipaign  Concept 

Within  the  guidelines  of  constructive  creativity,  I  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  stay  as  flexible  as  possible,  and  I  would  avoid  like  the 
plague  the  “campaign  concept” — the  single  concept  carried  on 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year  despite  hell  and  high 
disinterest. 

As  a  promotion  director,  I  should  try  to  see  myself  and  my 
work  as  a  sort  of  editor-reporter  with  a  very  specialized  territory 
— my  newspaper — and  an  equally  specialize  audience:  the  man 
who  may  or  may  not  select  my  newspaper  as  a  suitable  adver¬ 
tising  vehicle. 

And  I  would  not  depend  too  much  upon  what  the  various 
associations  were  telling  him  about  newspapers  generally. 

I  would  want  to  make  sure  that  he  knew  about  my  newspaper. 

I  think  I  should  base  some  of  my  advertising  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  youth  of  my  town  and  my  newspaper  .  .  .  how 
much  space  the  paper  devotes  to  youth  activities  .  .  .  what  my 
paper  is  doing  to  build  youth  loyalty  and  ciedibility. 

I  would  see  that  media  people  were  aware  that  my  paper  was 
doing  its  best  to  maintain  the  chain  of  readership  and  credibility 
and  affection  between  the  generations.  I  would  talk  about  the 
spelling  bees  we  sponsor  .  .  .  the  coverage  we  give  to  school 
affairs — social,  academic,  and  athletic  .  .  .  that  we  regularly 
devote  a  portion  of  our  space  to  teen  affairs — to  engagements, 
marriages,  college  achievements,  sports  car  racing  and  drag  strips 
and  kid  fads  ...  all  the  interests  which  will  make  readers 
rather  than  lookers  of  those  who  will  constitute  half  of  your 
potential  circulation  just  two  thousand  days  from  now. 

I  would  cover  my  paper  and  its  people  like  a  beat.  One  case 
of  documented  advertising  effectiveness  is  worth  a  mile  of  slogans 
or  a  ton  of  winding  generalities. 

Ideuh  fur  Copy  in  E&P! 

Nothing  to  write  about? 

One  recent  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  had  the  makings  of 
a  dozen  topnotch  trade  advertisements:  Acme  Markets  used  news¬ 
paper  ads  to  track  down  burglars  who  had  been  knocking  off 
their  stores. 

An  Omaha  bank  used  newspaper  color  ads  to  bring  in  40,000 
visitors  .  .  .  newspaper  ads  moved  250  homes  in  Harlingen,  Texas. 

That’s  the  stuff  we  can’t  get  from  the  associations,  the  bureaus, 
and  the  other  national  informational  services. 

That’s  the  stuff  we  can’t  feed  into  the  computers  .  .  .  but  it 
also  is  the  stuff  which  will  stick  in  the  media  man’s  mind. 

It  doesn’t  take  a  huge  ad  budget  to  tell  us  when  a  newspaper 
campaign  cleans  out  a  local  used  car  lot  down  to  the  last  Edsel. 
Why  should  MJ&A  media  people  care  about  that?  We  don’t 
sell  used  cars.  No.  But  we  do  sell  more  brands  of  new  cars — 
Tempest,  Pontiac,  and  Cadillac — than  any  other  agency  in  the 
world  and  we  know  that  for  every  new  car  our  dealers  sell  they 
must  dispose  of  3.8  used  cars.  And  we  also  know  that  the  reader 
who  studies  and  acts  on  your  classified  advertisements  will  be 
making  his  automobile  selection  from  the  display  advertisements 
some  fine  day. 


There  is  no  local  consumer  buying  fact  that  you  can  i.  (I  me 
which  1  cannot  put  to  use  sooner  or  later. 

Take  something  far  out  like  maybe  a  lady  finds  hersel  with 
a  surplus  of  poodle  puppies  and  nins  a  classified  ad  .  .  and 
gets  32  calls. 

How  does  an  in.stance  like  that  interest  a  national  adve  ising 
agency  ? 

Only  becau.se  I  spend  a  great  many  dollars  each  year  elling 
pet  foods.  That’s  why! 

When  a  newspaper  fooel  promotion  causes  a  traffic  jam  n  the 
aisles  of  the  local  supermarkets  .  .  .  tell  me  about  it. 

Because  I  am  in  the  consumer  goo<ls  field  from  Scotch-Tape 
and  Saranwrap,  to  cookies  and  beer,  to  English  muffins,  oven 
cleaner,  and  many  others. 

THINK  SMALL! 

THINK  LOCAL! 

The  big  media  decision  usually  is  and  should  be  based  on  a 
mass  of  small  bits  of  information  .  .  .  local  information.  And 
you  are  the  only  people  who  can  give  us  that  because  your 
newspaper  .stands  at  the  center  of  a  gold  mine  of  local  information. 

Plea.se  let  us  in  on  it! 


. . . . .  . . 

AGENCY  PRESIDENT 


‘Voluntary  Interest’ 

Is  Newspaper  Ad  Key 


By  Philip  !N.  Schuyler 

One  way  in  which  newspaper 
advertising  can  be  used  more 
effectively  than  it  is  was  de¬ 
scribed  this  week  by  Thomas  C. 
Dillon,  newly  elected  president 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc. 

National  advertisers  should 
capitalize  on  the  “voluntary  in¬ 
terest”  readers  have  in  news¬ 
paper  ads,  according  to  Mr. 
Dillon,  as  opposed  to  the  “forced 
interest”  that  is  necessarily  a 
part  of  the  electronics  media. 

“People  search  out  ads  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  when 
they  are  in  the  market  to  buy, 
whereas  tv  and  radio  commer¬ 
cials  are  not  voluntarily  sought 
out  by  viewers,”  Mr.  Dillon 
said. 

Rexull  Ads  Cited 

Mr.  Dillon  cited  advertising 
placed  in  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  and  magazines  by  the 
Rexall  Drug  Company  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  how  people  searching 
for  bargains  will  go  through 
the  finest  of  small  type  to  find 
what  they  want  to  buy  and  buy 
it.  Mr.  Dillon  supervised  the 
Rexall  account  when  he  was  vice- 
president  in  BBDO’s  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  and  the  drug  firm 
first  began  making  use  of  this 
type  of  advertising  in  1949.  The 
policy  has  been  continued  with 
success  since  then.  The  most 
recent  Rexall  Ic  Sale  ads  ap- 


Tom  Dillon 

eluding  Family  Weekly,  Parade, 
This  Week  and  independent  sup- 
peared  in  370  publications  in- 
plements,  May  3. 

The  first  Ic  Sale  ad  in  this 
tested  advertising  technique  ap¬ 
peared  in  October  1949.  In  the 
15  years  since,  it  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  stepped  up  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  continuous  sales  in¬ 
creases  for  Rexall.  Gross  dollar 
revenue  of  Rexall’s  Fall  1963 
Ic  Sale  was  announced  as  ap¬ 
proximately  11  times  greater 
than  before  this  advertising 
started  running. 

Mr.  Dillon  said  he  believed 
there  was  a  “leveling  off”  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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SHARE  IN 

I  SOUTH 
CAROLINA'S 

[  RECORD 
5-YEAR 
INDUSTRIAL 

wm 

MORE  THAN  $1-BILLI0N 
was  invested  here  in  new 
and  expanded  plants  from 
1959  through  1963,  said 
the  Governor  of  S.  C.  and 
the  State  Development 
Board.  The  largest  growth 
is  in  the  markets  served 
by  the  Greenville,  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Charleston  news¬ 
papers.  When  you  advertise 
in  these  newspapers,  you 
share  in  this  State's  in¬ 
dustrial  growth! 


For  rates  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation.  contact  the 
newspapers  listed,  or  their 
national  representatives. 


•  340  NEW  PLANTS 

•  504  PLANT  EXPANSIONS 

•  71,877  NEW  JOBS 


GREENVILLE 

N«wt  cmd  Pi#dmenf  P*pr.  Co. 

COLUMBIA 

Slot*  ond  Rocord  R*pr.  Th«  Bronhom  Co. 

CHARLESTON 

Nows  A  Courior  and  Post 

Ropr.  Branham  Co. 


Newspaper  Ads  Draw 
Intercity  Shoppers 


“Where  people  can  choose 
among  media  and  markets,  each 
newspaper  sorts  out  the  market 
—  a  characteristic  television 
does  not  have,”  according  to  Dr. 
Leo  Bogart,  vicepresident,  mar¬ 
keting  planning  and  research, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

Reporting  on  a  new  research 
study  of  Interurbia  conducted 
by  the  Bureau,  he  explained  that 
“newspapers  continue  to  define 
markets  even  in  today’s  sprawl¬ 
ing  interurban  complex.  The 
newspaper  sorts  out  readers 
drawn  to  its  mai’ket  to  shop 
and  vnsit.  In  contrast,  he  said, 
“Television  is  perceived  as  a 
national  medium  and  its  view¬ 
ing  patterns  and  preferences 
are  unrelated  to  the  marketing 
and  visiting  pattern  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 

‘Where  Marki‘ts  Meet’ 

Dr.  Bogart  said  the  study  of 
Interurbia  confirmed  that 
“newspaper  circulation  beyond 
the  immediate  city  zone  is  work¬ 
ing,  not  waste<l.  It  gets  to  the 
people  who  are  going  to  buy  in 
the  community  from  which  the 
advertising  emanates.”  The  title 
of  the  new  Bureau  study  is 
“Where  Markets  Meet:  A  Study 
of  Media  and  Market  Orienta¬ 
tions  in  a  Suburb  Situated  Be¬ 
tween  Major  Cities.” 

The  new  Bureau  study  se¬ 
lected  a  modern  Interurban 
area  which  had  no  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  its  own  and  no  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  but  received 
television  service  and  daily 
newspapers  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  larger  areas,  as  well  as  re¬ 
ceiving  national  media.  He 
dubbetl  this  market  “Intercity” 
and  gave  the  surrounding  cities 
of  the  interurban  area  similar 
fictitious  names. 


DELAWARE 


. . .  where  effective  buying  income 
is  higher 

. . .  where  98%  of  Wilmington 
metro  area  families  read 
News- Journal  Papers— 
pioneers  in  the 

Single-Rate  Plan! 

For  details  contact: 

Story,  Brook's  A  Finley,  or 
Nows- Journal  Papors 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


“Each  of  the  surrounding 
towns  has  a  variety  of  attrac¬ 
tions  for  Intercitizens  and  yet 
each  town  balances  these  in  a 
way  uniquely  its  own,”  Dr.  Bo¬ 
gart  explained. 

Today,  it  is  so  easy  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  ti-avel  and  be  in  touch 
with  a  number  of  different  sur¬ 
rounding  cities  that  the  inter¬ 
urban  resident  has  a  much 
wider  choice  of  places  from 
which  he  can  find  employment, 
friendships,  avocational  inter¬ 
ests,  medical  care  and  .shopping, 
he  said. 

Habits  Adapted  to  Mobility 

The  important  thing  is  that 
the  resident’s  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habits  have  adapted  to  this 
mobility.  Dr.  Bogart  empha¬ 
sized.  Most  interurban  citizens 
not  only  visit  nearby  cities  fre¬ 
quently,  but  read  the  daily 
newspapers  of  those  cities  in 
addition  to  their  o^vn  commu¬ 
nity’s  newspaper. 

In  contrast  with  this  —  and 
Dr.  Bogart  stressed  this  as  a 
key  finding  of  the  study  —  there 
is  no  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  people  who  view  and  do 
not  view,  or  people  who  piefer 
and  do  not  prefer  a  given  city’s 
television  channels.  There  is  no 
difference  in  travel  or  shopping 
patterns. 

Illustrating  this  with  an  ex¬ 
ample  from  the  study.  Dr.  Bo¬ 
gart  said  that  of  those  who 
watched  the  television  of  nearby 
Naborcity  yesterday,  33  percent 
had  visited  Naborcity  during  the 
past  week.  Among  those  who  did 
not  watch  Naborcity  tv,  35  per¬ 
cent  had  made  a  trip  there  with¬ 
in  the  week.  By  contrast,  he 
said,  72  percent  of  those  who 
had  read  a  Naborcity  newspa¬ 
per  had  visited  the  city  within 
the  past  week;  only  27  percent 
who  did  not  read  the  newspaper 
visited  the  town. 

Dr.  Bogart  pointed  out  that 
today’s  Interurban  living  con¬ 
trasts  with  “classical  suburbia, 
where  life  had  a  simple  two- 
way  flow,”  and  where  the  sub¬ 
urban  community  received  the 
primary  loyalty  of  citizens  while 
the  nearby  dominant  city  pro¬ 
vided  employment  and  major 
shopping  and  entertainment  fa¬ 
cilities. 

The  Reading  Decision 

“Why  did  some  choose  to  read 
a  daily  newspaper  in  one  city 
while  their  neighbors  picked  a 
paper  from  another  town?”  he 
asked,  referring  to  the  new  In¬ 


terurban  study. 

The  research  found  1  ^at  the 
reading  decision  was  affi  ted  by 
such  factors  as  former  n  -idence 
in  a  nearby  town,  futuie  resi¬ 
dence  planned  there,  a  i  lember 
of  the  family  working  in  an¬ 
other  town,  or  visiting  f(  r  other 
reasons,  and,  of  course  shop¬ 
ping. 

Sixty  percent  of  tho  e  who 
had  shojjped  in  a  ne\  spaper 
town  within  the  past  week  “had 
read  that  town’s  newspaper  yes¬ 
terday.  Among  those  peojile  who 
had  made  their  last  purchase 
of  a  television  set,  easy  chair 
or  couch,  sheets,  towels  and 
other  linens,  a  man’s  suit  or 
better  dress,  or  an  automobile 
in  a  newspaper  town  outside  of 
Intercity,  between  one-half  and 
two-thirds  read  ‘yesterday’  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  town 
where  the  item  was  bought.” 

The  study  adds  to  earlier  re¬ 
search  showing  that  media  ser\’e 
complementary  functions  for  the 
public.  Dr.  Bogart  said.  “People 
do  not  think  of  the  media  as 
possible  substitutes  for  each 
other.  They  perceive  them  as 
serving  unique  and  distinctive 
needs. 

“The  weekly  pajier  is  not  in 
competition  with  the  dailies  in 
surrounding  towns.  It  provides 
a  different  kind  of  coverage  and  , 
focus  of  interest,”  he  declared. 
“Television,  with  its  aura  of 
show-business  glamour  and  the 
national  hook-up,  represents  a 
different  kind  of  experience  to 
the  consumer  than  the  daily 
newspapers,  which  reflect  pri¬ 
marily  information  needs  that 
represent  the  individual’s  local 
orientation,”  he  concluded. 

• 

Hotel  Corp.  Ends 
Racial  Want  Ads 

Hotel  Corporation  of  America 
has  stopped  racial  discrimination 
in  its  help  wanted  ads,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  president  said  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  shareholders 
in  New  York  May  14, 

The  question  came  up  from 
the  floor,  John  Gilbert,  a  .stock¬ 
holder,  asked  the  president, 
Roger  P.  Sonnabend,  if  adver¬ 
tising  similar  to  what  had  run 
in  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  last  December  had 
been  “corrected.” 

Mr.  Sonnabend  said,  “it  has 
been  stopped.” 

The  ad  to  which  Mr.  Gilbert 
referred  was  placed  by  the  Royal 
Orleans,  an  HCA  property,  for 
“an  assistant  pastry  chef,  White, 
experienced  .  .  .” 

“Our  company,”  Mr.  Sonna¬ 
bend  said,  “believes  in  integra¬ 
tion  not  only  because  it  is  the 
law  of  the  land  but  because  it  is 
morally  and  ethically  correct. 
Each  manager  is  charged  with 
eliminating  of  discrimination.” 
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The  answer  to  your 
Northern  Illinois  marketing  puzzle  is 


$1,096,229,635— an  8.3%  increase  over  the  same  period 
the  previous  year.  Three  daily  newspapers— Aurora  Beacon- 
News,  Elgin  Courier-News  and  Joliet  Herald-News— boast 
83%  family  coverage  within  their  individual  city  zones. 
Reach  and  sell  the  second  greatest  market  in  Northern 
Illinois  with  these  three  great  newspapers. 


r\urora,  Elgin  and  Joliet— with  a  combined  city  population 
of  240,000  and  a  retail  trading  population  of  more  than 
670,000— are  the  answer  to  your  Northern  Illinois  market¬ 
ing  puzzle.  The  Northern  Illinois  Market’”  maintained  high 
levels  of  retail  sales  through  the  third  quarter  of  1963.  Total 
market  volume  for  the  January-September  period  reached 


'The  Northern  Illinois  Market  is  comprised  of  DeKalht  DuPage,  Gtundy,  Kune,  Kendall,  McHenry,  and  Will  Counties, 


AURORA  BEACON-NEWS/ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS /JOLIET  HERALO-NEWS 


‘THE  RING  OF  TRUTH 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois  — Springfield,  Illinois  — San  Diego,  Califor¬ 
nia— and  greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus 
in  other  major  centers  of  the  world.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOC.,  INC. 


SUN 


SUNDAY 


EVENING 


f-ORNING 


Sunday  Supplements 
Win  Rexall’s  Praise 


REXAUlSALE  61 


In  10  years  since  the  Rexall  Among  outstanding  examples 
Drug  Company  started  using  of  extra  advertising  for  the  sale 
Sunday  supplements  as  the  back-  were  2,408  lines  in  the  Pine  Bluff 
bone  of  its  advertising  program,  (Ark.)  Commercial;  three  ads 
Ic  Sales  have  grown  150%,  totaling  3,313  lines  in  the  Colo- 
according  to  Murray  Greer,  di-  rado  Springs  Gazette-Telegraph; 
rector  of  advertising.  six  ads,  6,634  lines,  in  the 

“We  know  that  Sunday  maga-  Pueblo  (Col.)  Chieftain;  eight 
zines  will  give  us  what  we  are  ads,  8,106  lines,  in  the  Sarasota 
looking  for — tremendous  and  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune;  18  ads, 
imme<iiate  impact  tliat  reaches  15,531  lines,  Springfield  (Ill.) 
millions  of  customers  at  a  rea-  State  Journal;  10  ads,  10,156 
sonable  cost,”  Mr.  Greer  said.  lines  in  the  Dubtique  (la.)  Tele- 
Furthemiore,  Family  Weekly,  graph-Herald;  10  ads,  18,134 
Parade,  This  Week,  and  news-  lines,  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette;  20 
papers  in  the  Metropolitan  Sun-  ads,  11,043  lines,  Spartanburg 
day  group  also  help  build  up  (S.  C.)  Herald;  14  ads,  27,937 
tie-in  advertising  from  the  in-  lines,  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier 
dependent  Rexall  druggists.  This  Times;  10  ads,  8,475  lines,  Pas- 
additional  advertising,  published  co  (Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald; 
in  main  sections  of  newspapers,  41  ads,  9,843  lines,  Walla  Walla 
is  paid  for  by  the  druggists.  (Wash..)  Union  Bxdletin;  and 

38  ads,  4,280  lines  in  the  Blue- 
Tie-In  Ads  ^\y  ya.)  Sunset  News 

For  instance,  tying  in  with  a  Obsen^er. 
national  ad  published  in  Family 
Weekly  April  28  last  year,  683 
drug  stores  ran  a  total  of  494,- 
157  lines,  according  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Checking  Bureau,  in  a 
report  covering  the  160  news¬ 
papers  that  distribute  this  sup¬ 
plement  weekly. 


Wichita  Eagle,  5,355  lines.  ried  the  same  amount  of  Rexall 
Since  1955  through  May  3  this  advertising  as  This  Week,  and 
year,  Rexall  has  invested  a  total  during  the  period  1961  through 
of  $4,129,880  in  advertising  in  1963,  Parade  distributing  news- 
This  Week.  In  seven  years,  be-  i)apers  have  carried  1,599,491 
ginning  in  1957  and  excluding  lines  of  Rexall  tie-in  adver- 
1961  when  there  w’as  no  tie-in  tising. 

activity,  and  including  on  fol-  “Our  dealers  like  Parade," 
lowing  Jan.  12  this  year,  local  John  Bowles,  Rexall’s  president, 
drug  stores  in  the  cities  where  stated  recently,  “because  they 
This  Week  is  distributed  bought  know  it  produces  results.  We 
1,814,799  lines  of  additional  ad-  know,  too,  because  we  pinpoint 
vertising  supporting  the  Rexall  sales  results  store  by  store  and 
sales.  city  by  city.  We  have  set  new 

Since  1961,  Parade  has  car-  sales  records.” 


Horizontal  Spreads 

Rexall  ran  a  “Cut-the-Cost-of- 
Living  Sale”  in  January  this 
year,  promoting  it  with  three 
half-page  horizontal  spreads  in 
the  Jan.  12  issue  of  This  Week. 

Within  five  days  after  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  blockbuster  ad,  John 
Bowles,  Rexall’s  president,  tele¬ 
phoned  Mac  Morris,  advertising 
director  of  the  supplement,  to 
report  that  the  promotion  had 
already  established  a  record  South  Bend,  Ind. 

equal,  in  some  cases,  to  the  Ic  The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales.  Executives  Association  Inc.  has 

The  Advertising  Checking  Bu-  adopted  a  group  insurance  pro- 
reau  reported  that  newspapers  gram  for  eligible  employes  of  its 
in  the  43  markets  covered  by  more  than  800  member  news- 
This  Week  ran  tie-in-ads  total-  papers,  according  to  Dean  J. 
ling  70,523  lines  during  the  Wilhelm,  NAEA  president  and 
period  Jan.  9  through  18.  The  advertising  director  of  the 
Denver  Post  got  10,920  extra  South  Bend  Tribune. 

Denver  Post  got  10,920  extra  “Although  many  of  our  mem¬ 
lines;  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  ber  new.spapers  have  group  in- 
4,800  lines;  Kansas  City  Times,  surance  programs  of  some  kind,” 
4,354  lines;  San  Antonio  Ex-  Mr.  Wilhelm  said,  “very  few 
press,  9,216  lines;  and  the  make  available  to  their  employes 


any  plan  of  lower  cost  group  in¬ 
surance  providing  high  limit  ac¬ 
cidental  death  and  dismember¬ 
ment  benefits,  with  total  and 
l>ermanent  disability  provisions. 

“Many  members  have  shown 
an  interest  in  such  a  program 
which  would  be  far  less  costly 
because  of  association  group 
buying  power.  Therefore  the  as¬ 
sociation  determined  to  seek  out 
the  best  possible  program  of 
this  type  and  make  it  available 
to  NAEA  members. 

The  association’s  insurance 
committee  headed  by  Warren 
McClure,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  selected  Nationwide  Mu¬ 
tual  Insurance  Company  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  as  the  under¬ 
writer,  and  Daniels-Head  and 
Associates  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  0., 
insurance  brokers  as  adminis¬ 
trators. 

The  program  provides  for 
high  limit  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  with  permanent 
and  total  disability  benefits  up 
to  $200,000  per  employe.  There 
are  an  estimated  100,000  eligible 
employes  in  the  more  than  800 
newspapers. 


NAEA  Members 
Join  In  Group 
Insurance  Plan 


OVER 

60% 


Quad-Citians 


two-county 
Illinois  side 
where  the 


ARGUS-DISPATCH 


hove  76%  audited 
circulation. 


D,  K  &  G  Named 

Delehanty,  Kurnit  &  Geller 
Inc.  has  been  named  by  the 
James  B.  Beam  Distilling  Co., 
Chicago,  to  handle  consumer  and 
trade  advertising  for  Beam’s 
Choice  and  Beam’s  Pin  Bottle 
divisions. 
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PEOPLE  ARE  TALKING 
. . .  SO,  WE  CANT  KEEP 
THIS  A  SECRET 
ANY  LONGER! 


ANOTHER  WOOD  FIRST!  Now, 
the  Scott  Super  Sixty  Press  Unit. 

For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  here’s  a  redesigned  and 
modernized  unit  specifically  built  to  produce  up  to  60,000  IPH, 
This  new  press  provides  every  facility  for  spot  and  multi-color 
printing  atanyspeedcalledforbyyourproduction  requirements. 
Many  essential  features  of  our  Super  Seventy  model  are  an 
integral  part  of  this  all-new  press.  So,  if  you  are  interested  in 
producing  a  better  looking  newspaper  at  any  speed  desired 
up  to  1000  papers  per  minute,  this  press  is  for  you! 


Make  an  appointment  to  have  our  representative  call  on  you 
for  a  full  discussion  on  Wood-Scott  products. 


Scott) 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


Here  are  the  late:s 


general  advertisin 


n  I 


fact  3. 


fact  4. 


fact  1.  / There  has  been  no  change  in  genei 


Tha  Chicago  Tribuna  and  Chicago's  Amarican  indiwidually 


fact  2. 


Chicago’s  lowest  cost-per-thousand  combinati 
is  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago’s  Americ 


$2.11 


CoBt-per-thouaand  copies  for  a  1,000‘line  ad,  with  10,0001 
contract  in  Tribune  and  American,  total  circulation. 


*2.44 


Cost-per-thousand  copies  for  a  1,000-line  ad,  with  10,0001 
contract  in  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News,  total  circulation. 


j  Chicago’s  biggest  daily  circulation  combination  is  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago’s  Amen 

FvH  run  circuiution.  Tribune  ami  Amarican;  1,270,000.  Sun-Time*  anj  Daily  Newt:  1 ,036,000. 

The  Chicase  Sunday  Tribune  aionc  ha*  more  circulation  than  the  combined  daily  circulation  of  the  Sun-Time*  and  Daily  Neun. 


f  Chicago’s  leader  across  the  board  in  advertising  linage  is  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 

Chicago’s  American  combuiation.  Tribune  and  American  carried  24,329,000  line*  more  than  the  Sun-Time*  *ri 
Daily  Newt.  General,  Retail  and  Clattihed  adoeriiting,  1 963  and  Itt  quarter,  1 964.  (Media  Recordt) 


CLIuomo  QSilnme 


THE  WOELO't  OEBATBST  BBWBPAPBB 


a»:ts  about 
ates  in  Chicago. 


\vertising  rates  for  any  individual  Chicago  newspaper. 

V  cost-per-thousand  than  either  the  daily  Sun-Times  or  Daily  News. 


COMPLETE  COST  PER-1000  COMPARISONS.  AS  OF  MAY  1,  1964  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES-DAILY  NEWS 
LimRate  |  CPM/1,000  line  ad 

$2,618 


C  P  M  Savinga 
on  Tribuna-Amarican 
Combination 


CPM/l.OOO  lina  ad 
$2.23 
2.22 
2  20 
2.16 


Lin*  Rate 

$2.38 

$2.54 

— 

— 

2.32 

2.48 

2.30 

2.46 

2.22 

2.37 

— 

— 

2.19 

2.34 

2.17 

2.32 

2.15 

2.30 

2.13 

2.28 

2.10 

2.25 

2.08 

2.22 

2.05 

2.19 

ABC  Pubkthar's  Statanrant,  9/30/63  and  combination  rataa  aa  of  May  1,  1964 


ct  5. 

ct  6. 


/Chicago’s  advertising  swing  is  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago’s 

American  combination.  fn  Mai  gaiural  odaarliainB  far  1963  and  tha  lal  quartar  of  1964:  Tribunaand 
American  artj^  274,000  linaa.  Sun-Timaa  and  Daily  Nawa  arc  doom  324,000  lint*.  (Mtdia  Rtcord*) 

/  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago’s  American  is  the  only  combination  buy 
/  which  includes  Chicago’s  big  No.  1  newspaper.  Tfia  Tribiina  rtacht*  hundrtd*  of 

'  thouaanda  more  /amiliaa  at  a  lowtr  coat  than  aithar  Iht  Sun-Timt*  or  Daily  Mania.  Tht  Tribuna  alona  carriaa 
mora  linagt  than  both  combined,  /t’a  Iba  paptr  Chicago  road*  and  rttpond*  to— the  moat. 


icago’s  AMERICAN 

Almayi  On  Tof  Of  The  Nomm 


For  complete  information,  call  your  Tribune  and  American  representative.  He 
can  help  you  increase  the  power  of  your  Chicago  advertising,  using  the  unique 
benefits  and  special  facilities  of  the  Tribune  and  American  to  get  better  results. 


Dillon 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

share  of  tv  advertisings  to  total 
advertisings. 

Two  reasons  were  given  by 
Mr.  Dillon:  (1)  the  excessively 
large  bankroll  required  to  use 
tv;  (2)  the  limited  choice  of 
available  time. 

“We  could  and  should  u.se 
print  —  and  especially  news¬ 
papers — much  better  than  we  do 
today  for  national  advertising,” 
he  said.  “It  is  often  forgotten 
that  people  seek  out  newspaper 
ads  of  products  in  which  they 
are  interested.  They  wish  to  get 
as  much  detail  as  possible.  They 
want  something  to  study  and 
analyze.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  automobile  advertising.  It  ap¬ 
plies  to  other  items  of  high  cost, 
and  some  not  expensive,  too.  For 
instance,  the  Record  Clubs’  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  we  handle,  is 
prepared  in  detail,  to  enable 
readers  to  make  personal  choices. 

“Radio  and  tv  necessarily  are 
limited  to  being  superficial  in 
commercials.  You  cannot  run 
stock  exchange  quotations  in  full 
on  the  air. 

“Whenever  an  opportunity  for 
selection  is  involve<l,  the  adver¬ 
tising  copy  should  be  prepared 
in  depth.  This  opens  a  whole 
large  field  for  effective  news¬ 


paper  advertising.” 

Mr.  Dillon  sugfgested  that 
early  research  made  on  the 
readership  of  print  ads  prob¬ 
ably  lead  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  astray.  When  samples  were 
taken  of  what  people  read  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  ads, 
those  who  didn’t  look  at  them  at 
all  were  included  in  the  count. 
Maturally,  people  who  do  not 
own  dogs,  are  not  interested  in 
dog  food  ads,  he  pointed  out. 

Appeal  to  Interest 

“How’ever,  when  a  person  is 
about  to  make  a  purchase,  he  or 
she  will  look  for  advertisements 
of  that  product,  a  power  lawn 
mower,  a  refrigerator  or  an 
automobile.  Then  they  will  want 
the  kind  of  detailed  information 
they  can  only  get  in  print. 

“I  think  all  of  us  could  do  a 
great  deal  more  effective  news¬ 
paper  advertising  than  we  do  if 
we  prepared  the  copy  with  a 
view  to  appealing  only  to  those 
immediately  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  purchase,  rather  than  try¬ 
ing  to  talk  to  all  the  people 
represented  in  the  circulation. 

“Consider  how  detailed,  and 
in  what  small  print,  a  sporting 
goods  catalog  is  printed.  It  has 
been  prepared  for  direct  appeal 
to  those  known  to  be  interested. 

“In  many  product  categories, 
print  advertising  would  be  ev'en 
more  successful  than  it  is,  if  we 


The  best  place  to  sell 
“national  advertisers” 
on  your  newspaper... 


liKs  THE  mi  STREET  JOtRNAL. 


W hut's  News— 


...is  the  national  newspaper 
they  look  to  every  business 
day  for  business  information. 


Editions  Published:  Eastern'.  Midwest,  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast 
Distributed  everywhere  every  business  day. 


quit  trying  to  imitate  posters, 
and  tried  to  appeal  to  a  select 
few  of  the  total  circulation.  In 
other  words,  select  the  people 
involved  and  give  them  a  selec¬ 
tion  in  depth. 

“We  have  perhaps  been  mis¬ 
led  by  percentages.  An  adver¬ 
tisement  that  is  read  or  noted 
by  50%  of  the  people  questioned 
may  not  be  as  effective  as  one 
read  by  5%.  It  often  would  pay 
to  build  ads  for  the  5%  rather 
than  the  50%.” 

Mr.  Dillon  cited  some  recent 
print  campaigns  prepared  by 
BBDO  as  examples  of  the  point 
he  was  making.  For  Campbell 
Soups,  advertisements  repro¬ 
ducing  many  menus  gave  de¬ 
tailed  suggestions  to  liousewives 
for  meals  that  included  soup. 
-Although  only  10%  of  people 
regularly  fly,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  placed  for  Western 
Airlines  give  detailed  flight 
schedules  and  other  data.  Print 
copy  for  Sheraton  Hotels  is 
packed  with  information.  An  8- 
page  magazine  section  on  floor¬ 
ing  vras  placed  for  Armstrong 
Cork,  designed  to  let  those 
interested  study  the  color  com¬ 
binations  and  make  proper  selec¬ 
tions  for  their  own  homes. 

$250  Million  Billings 

-Although  as  president  of 
BBDO,  Mr.  Dillon  no  longer 
writes  ads,  he  confessed  to  being 
a  copywriter  at  heart.  His 
father  was  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  and  had  been 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer  at  the  time  Tom  was 
bom  there  March  27,  1915.  He 
got  his  first  agency  job  in  the 
Minneapolis  office  of  BBDO  on 
the  basis  of  a  story  he  had 
written  for  the  Boston  Globe, 
while  at  Harv'ard.  Bruce  Barton 
saw  it,  liked  it,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  author  be  hired. 

When  BBDO  elected  him  pres¬ 
ident  in  February  this  year,  Mr. 
Dillon  became  the  president  of 
an  agency  which  had  domestic 
billings  of  $232,000,000  in  1963, 
and,  which  he  said,  should  this 
year  go  up  to  the  neighborhood 


of  $250,000,000.  This  gre  vth,  he 
forecast,  would  be  chiefl  in  the 
domestic  field,  althou  h  the 
agency  is  also  expanding  tbroad. 

Of  BBDO’s  total  billin,  ,  newe- 
papers  represent  17% ;  Cf  nsumer 
magazines,  24%;  netwc .  k  and 
spot  tv,  39%;  network  a.  id  spot 
radio,  8%;  industry  an  i  trade 
papers,  5% ;  sales  promol  .on  and 
merchandising,  1% ;  outo  or  and 
transportation,  5%  and  public 
relations,  5%. 

Print,  with  a  total  of  49% 
for  newspapers,  magazin  ‘s,  and 
trade  papers,  leads  radio  and 
tv’s  total  of  47%  by  2%. 


menus  gave  de-  Computer  Meilia  Buys 
)ns  to  liousewives  Hit  by  BoA’s  Bogart ' 
t  included  soup. 

10%  of  people  Efforts  to  make  mechanical 
lewspaper  adver-  selections  of  media  by  computers 
ed  for  Western  attacked  May  14  by  Dr.  Leo 
detailed  flight  Bogart,  research  •vicepresident  of 
other  data.  Print  the  Bureau  of  -Advertising, 
raton  Hotels  is  ANPA. 

formation.  An  8-  “Bogart’s  for  art”  is  briefly 
section  on  floor-  what  he  told  the  New  York 
1  for  Armstrong  Chapter  of  the  American  Mar- 
d  to  let  those  keting  Association, 
y  the  color  com-  “Language  is  a  way  of  han- 
take  proper  selec-  dling  symbols  so  that  we  may 
own  homes.  fl'^t  ourselves  in  the  place  of 

someone  else  and  infer  what  his 
lion  Billings  meaning  is,”  Mr.  Bogart  said, 

s  president  of  of  communication 

)illon  no  longer  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  mechan- 
:onfessed  to  being  ^heo^  of  stimulus  am 

.  ^  u  ”  response.  It  entails  a  completely 

hnr  rvf  tVio  different  set  of  objectives  and 

.  nnH  TinH  Hpoti  iTiethods  than  those  which  dom- 
'eattle  Post-Intel-  most  media  research, 

j  time  Tom  was  • 

rch  27,  1915.  He  Savings  and  Loan 

£"'0"!  Ciot  Ad  Kite  Available 

a  story  he  had  To  herald  the  30th  anniver- 
le  Boston  Globe,  sary  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
,rd.  Bruce  Barton  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
it,  and  recom-  (FSLIC)  on  June  27,  the  United 
e  author  be  hired.  States  Savings  and  Loan  League 
elected  him  pres-  is  mailing  to  savings  and  loans 
iry  this  year,  Mr.  institutions  a  kit  containing  edi 
the  president  of  torial  material  and  advertising 
ich  had  domestic  aids  suitable  for  use  in  prepar- 
2,000,000  in  1963,  ing  newspaper  sections  during 
said,  should  this  July. 

the  neighborhood  Kits  containing  black  and 
white  and  color  ad  layouts,  plus 
editorial  copy,  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  William  O’Connell, 
U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
One  simple  error  and  you  could  221  North  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago, 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the  * 

Ad  Job  to  Cover 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you  47  Shopping  Centers 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount.  ‘  * 

We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good  CLEVELAND 

business,  it’s  economical  and  it  The  new  post  of  coordinator 
CIS?.  SVSCy'SS.  p”.«.  shopping  center  adverfeint 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism,  on  the  Cleveland  Press  is  being 
For  complete  details,  contact:  filled  by  Ed  Hayes,  a  13-year 

veteran  of  the  ad  sales  staff.  His 
responsibilities  cover  developers 
and  merchants  in  47  shopping 
centers.  He  has  been  servicing 
variety  and  specialty  store 
accounts. 
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One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  Wrtt  lOlh  ,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

SA#I  fMANOSCO  220  MunlMoniffy 
ATIANTA  34  N  E 

CHICAGO.  17S  W  Jaihaoti 
MW  YORK,  in  John 
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The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

offers 

SPECTACOLOR 

at  these  attractive  rates 


SPECTACOLOR:  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  RATE  SCHEDULE 


Inquirer  to  print  and 

Preprinted  SpectaColor  rolls 

insert  SpectaColor  page 

supplied  by  advertiser  for  insertion 

ROP  CONTRACT 

PAGE  COST 

COST/ 1000 

PAGE  COST 

COST/ 1000 

2,480  lines 

$8,087.00 

$14.74 

$3,616.00 

$6.59 

5,000  lines 

8,038.00 

14.65 

3,567.00 

6.50 

10,000  lines 

7,939.00 

14.47 

3,468.00 

6.32 

25,000  lines 

7,839.00 

14.29 

3,368.00 

6.14 

50,000  lines 

7,740.00 

14.11 

3,269.00 

5.96 

75,000  lines 

7,691.00 

14.02 

3,220.00 

5.87 

100,000  lines 

7,591.00 

13.84 

3,120.00 

5.69 

In  above  schedule,  advertiser  furnishes  positives.  If  Inquirer  is  to  make 
positives,  add  $900  for  separations  and  proofing. 

Production  discounts  for  multiple  pages  released  for  printing  at  same  time; 

2  pages — 2V'2%  off  page  costs,  3  pages — 5%  off,  4  pages — 7V2%  off. 

All  rates  in  both  schedules  are  fully  commissionable  at  15%.  SpectaColor  can  be  run  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays;  optional  dates  are  required.  {Cosl/t.OOO  basej  on  A.B.C.  PubUshrrs  statement  for  6  months  ending  3/31164) 

SpectaColor  .  .  .  brilliant,  eye-stopping,  in-  The  Inquirer’s  rate  schedule  makes  Specta- 
page-register  rotogravure  preprints.  Imagine  Coloramoreattractivebuy  than  ever  before, 
your  product  in  SpectaColor.  Full  color  p^j.  complete  information,  contact  Edward 
magazine  quality.  Full  freedom  of  dramatic  j  Lynch,  Rotogravure  Sales  Manager,  The 

layout.  Absolute  assurance  of  in-page-reg-  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  400  North  Broad 

ister.  Impact  and  appeal  of  the  daily  news-  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19101.  Phone: 
paper.  Unlimited  merchandising  possibilities.  .  LOcust  3-1600. 

The  newspaper  that  ''does  things"  for  advert isers.^^^^^ 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOS  ANGELES 

MIAMI 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN.  JR. 

RAYMOND  P.  CUTTIE 

RICHARD  1.  KRUG 

FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 

FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 

PAUL  N.  ISENBERGH 

320  Park  Avenue 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive 

Penobscot  Building 

no  Sutler  Street 

1709  W.  8th  Street 

2300  Coral  Way 

Plaza  2-3120 

Andover  3-6270 

Woodward  5-7260 

Garfield  1-7946 

483-4622 

448  3844 

TOU-11  for  Linotype  Comet 


TOU-75-5  for  Intertype  Monarch  with  Keyboard 


TOU-75-1  for  Intertype  Monarch 


When  it  comes  to  measuring  production— it’s  type  in  the 
galley  that  counts.  True,  any  automatic  typesetting  unit 
will  achieve  maximum  output  at  times.  But,  sustaining 
maximum  output  is  quite  another  story.  That  depends 
on  the  mechanical  compatibility  and  easy  maintenance 
of  your  operating  unit  and  your  machine. 


ADVANTAGES  OF 
MECHANICAL  COMPATIBILITY 


Take  Fairchild  TTS*  Operating  Units.  TTS  Units  are 
mechanical— just  like  every  linecasting  machine  on  the 
market  today.  Installed,  a  compact  TTS  unit  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  your  machine  (it  occupies  no  floor 
space!)  A  TTS  unit  assures  complete  linkage,  all  the 
way  from  positive  tape  reading  by  sensing  pins  through 
each  machine  function  to  final  delivery  of  the  finished 
slug.  And  your  composing  room  personnel  can  easily 
maintain  all  TTS  operating  units.  All  maintenance  parts 
are  identical  with  original  parts— actually  made  from  the 
same  tools  and  dies.  All  adjustments  are  tangible,  visible, 
and  easily  understood  without  electronic  test  equipment. 

For  type  production  that  counts— for  high-speed,  full- 
capacity  linecasting,  specify  Fairchild  TTS  Operating 
Units,  performance-proven  in  thousands  of  composing 
rooms  all  over  the  world  for  over  thirty  years. 


iinecasHnu 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 


•There  are  four  basic  types  of  TTS  Operating  Units  for  all  makes 
and  most  models  of  linecasting  machines.  Get  the  whole  story  on 
the  complete  TTS  system.  Mail  this  coupon  today! 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept  TTS-25 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  LI.,  N.Y. 

□  Rease  send  me  complete  information  on  Teletypesetter. 

□  Rease  have  a  Teletypesetter  Production  Engineer  call  on  me. 


Name. 


Company. 


Address. 


78% 

Of  The  Homes  In 
ASTRONAUT 
GORDON 
COOPER’S 
HOMETOWN 
Receive  The 
SHAWNEE 
NEWS-STAR 


L.  GORDON  COOPER 


53% 

Of  The  Homes  In 
DOmWATOMIE 
And  LINCOLN 
COUNTIES  Are  Also 
Subscribers. 

IMPOSING 

STATISTICS! 

*‘A  State  Champion 
Newspaper” 

THE 

SHAWNEE 

NEWS-STAR 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma 
A 

Stauffer  Publications 
Affiliate. 


Sunoco’s  ’64  Ad  Campaign  In  350  Papers 


Sun  Oil  Company  is  put¬ 
ting  heavy  emphasis  on  news¬ 
paper  adv'ertising  in  an¬ 
nouncing  an  improvement  in 
the  octane  quality  of  its  eight 
grades  of  gasoline. 

Nearly  Sol)  newspapers  in 
23  states  with  a  total  reader- 
ship  of  25  million  will  carry 
the  advertising.  The  first  ad 
is  a  full-page  layout  with 
messages  and  illustrations  in 
four  colors.  Sun  used  ROP 
color  for  the  fir.st  time  last 


year.  (E&P,  March  28). 

“We  are  repeating  the  use 
of  color,”  W.  M.  Schmitt, 
Sun’s  advertising  manager, 
.said,  “because  of  its  dramatic 
impact  and  l)ecause  it  was 
eifective  in  boosting  our  sales 
last  year.” 

William  Esty  Co.  Inc.,  tbe 
advertising  agency,  said  in  a 
letter  to  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  “the  sub.stantial 
lesults  derived  from  this 


new.spaper  advertising  can  • 
j)aign.  and  the  vigorous  mer¬ 
chandising  support  that  wa 
given  to  it  by  newspaper: . 
are  major  factors  in  Sun’ 
decision  to  use  newspaper  aci- 
vertising  on  a  large  scale 
again  in  1964.” 

The  agency  is  asking  for 
maximum  cooperation  from 
the  newspapers.  Sunoco  dis¬ 
trict  sales  managers  will  as¬ 
sist  in  the  merchandising 
projects. 


Tea  Promotion  Ads 
In  ST  Newspapers 

Thirty-four  daily  newspapers 
in  the  New  York-New  Jersey- 
Connecticut  area  will  be  included 
in  an  advertising  campaign  for 
the  White  Rose  Tea  Redi-Set- 
Go  Sweepstakes  during  June  and 
July.  Each  of  the  papers  will 
carrj’  five  insertions  of  an  ad 
promoting  the  601  prizes.  A1 
Paul  Lefton,  advertising  agency, 
is  working  with  Blue  Ribbon 
Promotions  on  the  sweepstakes. 
• 

N&G  Get  Hotels 

Needham  &  Grohmann  Inc. 
has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  for  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Hotels,  a  group  of  four 
hotels  in  New  York  City.  An 
advertising  program,  which  in¬ 
cludes  newspapers,  is  being 
worked  out  to  promote  the  im¬ 
age  of  the  hotels  as  well  as 
their  restaurants. 


Popular  Ad 

More  than  100,000  coupons 
have  been  sent  in  by  readers 
reijuesting  a  booklet  called  “How 
to  Make  the  Most  of  Your 
Family’s  Income,”  which  was 
one  of  the  ads  in  a  series  spon- 
.sored  by  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  Parade  and 
Thin  Week  and  11  magazines. 


(Consumer  Analysis 
For  13  Markets 

MiLWAUKEt; 

The  19th  annual  Consolidated 
Consumer  Analysis  of  13  major 
markets  has  been  mailed  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  single  volume  lists  figures 
from  individual  Consumer  Anal¬ 
ysis  books  published  by  cooper¬ 
ating  newspapers  in  the  13  mar¬ 
kets,  each  of  which  used  more 
than  100  identical  questions  and 
conducted  inter\’iews  during  the 
same  period  to  provide  direct 
comparability. 

• 

Coke’s  Lift-Top  Can 
To  Get  Ad  Support 

The  Coca-Cola  Co.  is  intro¬ 
ducing  in  early  summer  a  lift- 
opener  can  for  its  soft  drink 
products.  Nicknamed  Lift-Top, 
the  cans  will  be  available  to  bot¬ 
tlers  in  most  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  introduction  will  be 
heralded  with  advertising  on 
radio,  tv,  and  in  newspapers. 

• 

Inland  Retained 

Chicago 

Inland  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  will  represent  the  con¬ 
solidated  Washington  (Ind.) 
Times-Herald  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  Inland  represented  the 
Herald  and  Arthur  H.  Hagg  & 
Associates  served  the  Times. 


Tv  Salesman  Joins 
Newliouse  Papers 

John  Pfeiffer,  formerly  with 
Edward  Petry  &  Co.,  radio  and 
television  station  representa¬ 
tives,  has  been  named  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Metro-Suburbia’s  New 
Jersey  branch  office  by  Edwin 
F.  Russell,  national  director  of 
the  advertising  sales  subsidiary 
for  the  Newhouse  Newspapers. 

Before  going  to  Petry,  where 
he  was  marketing  manager  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  Pfeiffer  was  an 
account  executive  for  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  newspaper 
representatives,  for  eight  years. 
Previous  to  that  he  was  sales 
promotion  manager  for  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  and  the 
Levittotvn  Times.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle  as  a 
retail  advertising  salesman. 

As  sales  manager,  Mr.  Pfeiffer 
will  provide  a  direct  line  of  com¬ 
munications  between  the  New¬ 
house  publications  and  their 
clients,  the  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  in  New  Jersey.  He  will  work 
for  UNYT  (Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  Jersey  Journal,  Staten 
Island  Advance,  Long  Island 
Press  and  Star  Journal)  as  well 
as  all  other  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers.  Metro-Suburbia  is  a 
division  of  MR&S. 

Join^  SB&F  Sta£f 

Paul  Kettenring,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star  Bulletin  and  Adver¬ 
tiser  for  the  past  six  years,  has 
joined  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley, 
newspaper  representatives,  in 
Chicago.  Before  going  to  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Kettenring  was  with  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star.  Ed¬ 
ward  Graves  of  the  Chicago 
staff  has  been  appointed  Atlanta 
manager  for  SB&F. 

• 

Murphy  Retires 

Frank  C.  Murphy,  media  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia  office 
of  Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.  retired  after  34  years 
in  the  agency  business. 
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throughout  the  United  States . . . 


Photographed  in  Hombay  by  United  Press  International  Compix. 

and  over  in  Bombay,  India,  too- 


COMPETENT  eRAFTSIUEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


Wander  the  free  world  over  and  travel  every  one  of  our  50  United  States  and 
wherever  you  find  sharp,  well-defined  newspaper  printing,  you’ll  usually  find 
competent  craftsmen  in  the  stereotype  department.  Look  a  little  closer  and, 
more  often  than  not,  you’ll  also  find  Wood  Flong  mats  being  specified,  and 
used,  day  after  day  by  these  same  craftsmen  because  they  all  know- WOOD 
FLONG  MATS  ARE  BETTER  because  they’re  MADE  BETTER! 


SUPIR  FLONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPiR  FLONOS  •  H-T-P  MATS 
•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPtCIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  MATS 
•  ORttN  BAKFD  MATS  •  SYNDICATE  MATS  •  AD  MATS 

On«.pi«ct  SUPER  FLONG  no  pock  mot-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  PALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  OHIoo:  6B1  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7>2080 

3^  SCRVIMO  TMe  OFtAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  CXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Family  Ads  Multiply 
In  Half-Price  Offer 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 

A  new  Want  Ad  campaign  in 
the  Dea  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  has  resulted  in  four 
times  as  many  Family  Want  Ads 
in  April  this  year  as  a  year  ago 
— and  there  was  a  campaign 
going  a  year  ago,  too! 

This  year’s  special  selling 
started  in  March  with  an  offer 
of  “2  Lines  for  2  Days  for  $1,” 
half  the  rate  in  last  year’s  cam- 
paigpi.  In  March  the  number  of 
Family  Want  Ads  jumped  to 
2,385,  compared  with  666  in 
March,  1963.  The  program  was 
extended  into  April  and  the  total 
continued  to  climb — to  3,620  ads 
compared  with  959  last  year. 

The  March  campaign  was 
tagged  WAM! — Want  ADven- 
tureAfonth — with  Colonel  WAM, 
a  big  game  hunting  character, 
leading  the  hunt  for  bargains  in 
the  classified  columns.  The  pro¬ 
gram  started  with  small  in- 
pai>er  teaser  ads  in  mid-Febru¬ 
ary.  Then  it  switched  to  largfer 
ads  and  radio-television  com¬ 
mercials. 


Engineering  Design 

by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  included  building 
layout  and  design,  engineering 
of  the  equipment  installation, 
and  complete  construction  man¬ 
agement.  Preliminary  study 
covered  desirability  of  relocation. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
EatiuMfiaf  for  the  Craphic  Arts 

80  Federal  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 

128  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-1735 


The  program  was  extended 
through  April  with  little  revi¬ 
sion,  except  to  emphasize  “10 
words”  instead  of  “2  lines.” 
This  change  made  it  easier  for 
customers  to  write  their  own  ads 
and  stay  within  the  two-line 
limit  for  $1. 

With  continued  success  the 
program  was  extended  through 
May.  However,  Colonel  WAM 
has  given  way  to  “June  Bell  and 
her  wild  May  bouquet.”  “June 
Bell”  is  a  classified  telephone 
room  code  name.  It’s  a  spring 
program  and  going  well. 

To  qualify  under  the  half 
price  special  rate,  a  Want  Ad 
must  include  the  price  of  the 
items  which  must  not  be  more 
than  $100,  and  be  in  one  of  16 
specific  classifications  of  100 
offered;  air  conditioning;  an¬ 
tiques;  building  materials;  cam- 
eras-photographic ;  clothing- 
furs;  good  things  to  eat;  home 
fumishingrs ;  miscellaneous  for 
sale;  motorcycles-bikes-go  carts; 
pets  and  animals;  pianos- 
organs ;  musical  instruments ; 
sporting  goods;  TV-radio-stereo; 
want  to  buy;  and,  auto  parts- 
tires. 

“Family  Want  Ads  are  the 
reader  attractions  of  the  clas¬ 
sified  section,”  said  CAM  J,  R. 
Hudson.  “They  draw  the  readers 
into  the  pages  and  it’s  only 
with  readers  that  you  can  have 
buyers.  They  create  action  and 
that’s  what  the  classified  pages 
need.” 

Mr.  Hudson  said  it’s  pricing 
like  this  that  makes  the  daily 
newspaper  more  competitive 
with  the  shoppers,  and  cam¬ 
paigns  like  this  that  make  people 
more  aware  of  this  competitive 
price. 


Heart  Throbs  in  Agate  Type 

Akbon,  Ohi  ) 

John  H.  Kidder,  classified  advertising  manag;er  of  th  > 
Beacon  Journal,  always  has  held  there  is  romance  an  i 
pathos — genuine  human  interest  in  the  classified  ads. 

His  claims  came  home  to  roost  in  an  enchanting  manne  > 

First,  the  Akron  chapter  of  the  American  Busine- 
Women’s  Association  elected  Mr.  Kidder  the  “Boss  of  th ' 
Year”  and  a  picture  of  “the  Boss”  appeared  in  th 
Women’s  Pages. 

In  the  same  editions  an  ad  appeared  in  the  classifie  i 
pages : 

WANTED — Consent  of  “Boss  of  the  Year"  to  marry  his  daushtei, 

B.  J.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Many  people  who  saw  the  ad  descended  on  Mr.  Kidder 
to  ask  what  was  going  on. 

So,  he  checked  on  the  ad.  It  had  been  phoned  from 
Dayton  by  Ben  Joseph  Jakubowski  Jr.,  a  psychologry  major 
at  the  University  of  Dayton,  who  had  been  courting  Susan 
Kidder  in  Columbus  where  she  is  a  case  worker  for  the 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau. 

Being  classified-minded,  Mr.  Kidder  and  his  wife. 
Rosemary,  answered  in  kind  with  an  ad  in  the  next 
day’s  edition: 

Attention 

B.  J.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
YES 

With  our  fondest  blessings. 

Rosemary  and 
Boss  of  the  Year 

Following  each  installment  of  the  classified  romance, 
co-workers  asked  not  when  the  wedding  would  be 
(Aug.  22)  but  did  the  future  father  of  the  bride  pay 
for  his  ad.  The  answer  was  yes. 


RECORDS  ARE  F.\LUNG 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Classified  linage  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Herald- American  reached  a 
record  of  16  standard-sized 
pages  twice  within  the  past 
month. 

CAM  S.  A.  Stone  said  all  cate¬ 
gories  were  strong.  Especially 
heavy,  he  said,  were  automotive 
and  new  homes. 

“The  Syracuse  area  economy 
is  going  grreat  guns  as  reflected 
by  the  tremendous  amount  of 
housing  activity,”  he  said. 

The  Syracuse  area,  hub  of 
several  electronic  and  other 
manufacturing  activities,  also 
attracts  large  amounts  of  help 
wanted  advertising. 


“A  LIFT  FOR  LIVIH6” 


By  Rev.  Harold  E.  Kohn 


This  650-word  religious  feature  is  expertly  written 
for  readers  of  all  faiths.  It  is  filled  with  freshness, 
youthful  ideas  and  dynamic  vigor  .  .  .  and  it  is 
intelligent,  lucid,  and  inspirational.  For  weekend 
release. 

Write  now  for  rates  and  samples. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 


Classified  Display 
Gets  Dash  of  Color 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Classified  display  is  now  being 
offered  auto  dealers  with  a  dash 
of  color  and  special  position  in 
an  Oakland  Tribune  package. 

The  copy  appears  first  under 
a  blue  headline  on  a  cover  page 
with  a  red  border  stripe.  It  then 
moves  inside  the  want  ad  sec¬ 
tion. 

Sportsman  Specials,  a  re¬ 
grouping  of  classified  in  every 
sports  field  from  hunting  dogs 
to  baseball  gear,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  new  feature.  Its 
popularity  has  produced  added 
linage,  reports  Fred  Dunster, 
classified  manager. 

2  Fashion  Sections 
Planned  for  Sept. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
will  publish  two  rotogravure 
fashion  supplements  in  the  fall. 

The  Women’s  supplement  en¬ 
titled  “Fall  Fashions  —  What 
She’ll  Wear”  will  appear  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  13  and  follow  the 
format  of  the  spring  fashion 
section  that  appeared  in  March. 

Editorial  content  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of 
Rubye  Graham,  fashion  editor. 

Grace  Madley,  the  men’s 
fashion  editor,  will  prepare  “The 
Country  Look  Goes  To  Town”, 
men’s  wear  supplement  for  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  20. 
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DON’T  TAKE  THE  BAIT 


SAVE  MAY  BE  YOUR  OWN! 


This  is  an  appeal— from  the  22,000  franchised  new-car 
dealers  who  make  up  nada — to  the  publishing,  broad¬ 
casting  and  advertising  industries.  We  ask  you  to  join 
us  in  a  fight.  Our  target  is  a  fast-buck  phoney— a  con 
man  who  may  pose  as  an  automobile  dealer  or  as  any 
other  ethical  business  or  professional  man.  We  know 
him.  You  know  him.  He’s  easy  to  spot.  He  uses  bait 
advertising  and  every  deceptiv'e,  dishonest  trick  to 
cheat  the  public.  He  destroys  the  business  and  goodw’ill 


of  all  quality  men  in  his  “chosen”  field.  And  he  destroys 
believability  in  advertising.  We  are  fighting  with  every 
legal  means  to  keep  this  crook  out  of  the  retail  auto¬ 
mobile  industry.  Your  support  is  vital  because  you 
possess  the  unique  power  to  fight  him  on  all  fronts: 
the  power  to  refuse  dishonest  advertising.  If  he  can’t 
advertise,  he  dies!  That’s  why  we  say:  “Don’t  take 
the  bait  advertising.”  The  business  you  save  may  be 
yours. . .ours. . .and  all  business. 


May  we  send  you  a  free  copy  of  “Recommended  Standards  of  Practice  for 
Advertising  and  Selling  Automobiles”?  Published  by  NAD  A  and  the 
Association  of  Better. Business  Bureaus,  Inc.  Please  write  to: 


THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Organization  of  America’s  Franchised  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers  •  2000  "K”  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C, 


WHY  MORE  PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO  GOSS... 


**Here  goes 
HEADUhlER 
No.  2738V* 


Sptcitllata  In  Nawapapar,  Magazina  and  Roto  praaaaa 


“Nothing  succeeds  like  success”— and  the  pref¬ 
erence  for  Goss  Headliner®  presses  proves  it! 

Since  1946,  when  the  Headliner  Mark  I  was 
put  into  service,  Headliner  presses  have  proved 
themselves  around  the  world.  For  versatility 
of  press  arrangements,  total  color-ability,  stam¬ 
ina  for  long,  high-speed,  high-volume  runs,  cost- 
conscious  publishers  have  found  no  equal  to  the 
Headliners— Mark  I  and  Mark  II. 


1012  Goss  Web  Offset  Press  Units  Bought! 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  606S0 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts.  ..engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing... industry-wide  and  world  wide 


Pick  up  a  newspaper  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  the  chances  are  it  is  produced  on  a  Goss 
Headliner.  In  the  United  States  alone,  3  out  of 
every  4  dailies  are  printed  on  Goss  presses,  and 
Headliners  figure  mighty  big  in  this  score.  The 
annual  leading  ROP  color  volume  producers 
traditionally  are  HEADLiNER-printed.  The  fact  is, 
once  a  Goss  press  user,  publishers  rarely  consider 
any  other  make. 


How  do  your  pressroom  capabilities  compare 
with  modern  newspaper  press  performance?  Let 
skilled  Goss  counsel  help  you  know  where  you 
stand— with  no  obligation.  Write  us  today. 


Today's  most  wanted  web 
offset  newspaper  presses 
are  Goss— 


COMMUNITY— 10,000  P.P.H. 


SUBURBANO— 18.000  P.P.H. 

(Shown) 

URBANITE'S— 40,000  P.P.H. 


Only  Goss  offers  this  full 
choice  of  the  press  that’s 
best  for  your  needs  — and 
gives  you  skilled,  unbiased 
help  in  choosing  it. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


s 


j 


Murphy  also  has  edited  the  Jay  G.  Sykes — from  rej,  rter 

Quill,  Sipma  Delta  Chi  maga-  to  editorial  writer  for  the  Mil- 
zine.  waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  suc- 

Prof.  Murphy  started  his  ceeding  the  late  Willia;  A. 

newspaper  career  in  1914  on  the  Norris. 

Wieronsin  State  Journal  at  »  *  * 

Madison.  He  worked  for  the  William  J.  Manly,  editi  r  of 

Madimn  Democrat  and  Capital  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jov  nal 
Times  before  joining  the  Water-  Home  section,  and  Lois  Hauen 
town  (Wis.)  Daily  Times.  Aboya,  of  the  Journal’s  women’s 

*  *  •  department — married  April  18. 

Bob  O’Keefe  —  from  Duluth  •  *  * 

(Minn.)  Herald,  to  St.  Paul  ToM  Johnson,  co-editor  of 

(Minn.)  Dispatch  as  political  boating  for  the  Milwaukee  Senr 
Nvriter.  tinel  before  it  was  purchased  by 

,  *  *  the  Journal  Company  in  1962 — 

Jack  A.  Ford  -  promoted  to  ^P^in  covering  boating  for  the 
fiTo  nioccJfioA  Sentinel. 


Fairchild  Publications’  Book  Di¬ 
vision  recently  donated  several  hun¬ 
dred  books  to  help  establish  John 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Libraries  in 
four  of  the  nations  now  ser>'ed  by 
the  Peace  Corps.  Fairchild  is  one  of 
30  American  publishers  who  are 
participating  in  the  project,  which 
was  initiated  by  Henry  M.  Snyder 
Co.,  publishers’  export  representa¬ 
tives.  The  libraries  will  be  set  up 
by  Peace  Corps  staff  members  at: 
Haile  Selassie  I.  University,  Addis 
Ababa.  Ethiopia;  University  of 
Indonesia.  Djakarta.  Indonesia;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose. 
Costa  Rica;  Middle  Blast  Technical 
University,  Ankara,  Turkey.  The 
John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  each 
country  aims  to  provide  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  and  their  students  with 
education  materials. 


Lawrence  W.  Murphy 

Professor  Murphy 
Retires  in  June 


uuvertisixiK  ueua.i  Liiicjiir  ux  _ _ _  ^ 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  &  ^  v  A  //T 

Times-Star.  New  York  Daily 

^  ^  News  and  more  recently  with 

,  CBS  News  department — to  man- 
Herman  E.  Moecker,  news  planning,  NBC. 

lisher  of  the  Niagara  FaUs 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  —  an  honorary 
doctor  of  letters  degp-ee  at  Ni¬ 
agara  University. 


Richard  Cohen,  editor  of  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEWS,  spent  all  of  the  past 
week  in  upper  New  York  State  visit¬ 
ing  vrith  footwear  retailers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  tanners. 


Piers  Anderton — from  NBC 
news  staff  to  ABC. 


The  Directory  Division  of  Fairchild 
has  just  published  two  more  of  its 
Spring,  1964,  Directories  for  use  by 
buyers  planning  their  fall  buying. 
They  are  the  “Infants’,  Children’s. 
Girls’,  Sub  Teens’  &  Young  Juniors’  ” 
Directory,  with  S.TQ.'i  merchandise 
sources,  and  the  “Ready  To  Wear’’ 
Directory,  with  6.509  listings.  The 
latter  Directory  for  the  first  time  in¬ 
cludes  a  section  on  maternity 
lingerie,  corsets  and  bras. 


During  the  Footwear  Management 
Conference  and  Exposition  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  June  4-7,  FOOTWE.\R 
NEWS  will  publish  an  “extra”  edi¬ 
tion  on  June  6  to  bring  up-to-the- 
minute  reports  of  news  developments 
to  visitors  to  the  conference  and  sub¬ 
scribers  in  their  home  offices.  This 
special  edition  is  in  addition  to  the 
regular  weekly  issue  which  will  be 
published  June  4  Both  issues  will 
have  extensive  distribution  at  the 
Exposition. 


Hannaford  Bros.  Co.,  distributors  of 
Red  and  White  Foods,  have  invited 
William  Pyle,  SUPER.MARKET 
NEWS  editor,  to  attend  their  meet¬ 
ings  with  store  people  May  29-31  at 
Wentworth -by -the -Sea,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


specialists  In  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
P*b(l(fc«rt  of 

Doily  Nows  Rocord.  Womon's  Woor  Doily, 
Homo  Furnishings  Doily,  Footwoor  Nows, 
Supormorkot  Nows,  Drug  Nows  Wookly, 
Mon's  Woor  Eloctronic  Nows,  Books, 
Motolworking  Nows,  Diroctorios. 


Cam  don  Courior  Post 
Philadolphia  Daily  Nows 
Passaic  Herald  Nows 
W.  B.  Saundors 
Tho  Journal  of  Commorto 
Tho  Binghamton  Pross 


Trenton  Times 
Bristol  Daily  Courior 
New  Brunswick  Homo  Nows 
Paterson  Evening  News 
Somerset  Press.  Inc. 


MOVING  ON— Anton  F.  (Tony) 
Peterson  !$  leaving  the  position  of 
general  manager  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency  Corporation  of  Salt 
Lake  City  to  be  general  manager 
of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
and  News  in  the  Ridder  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  makes  the  change  July  I. 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHIUDELPHIA  7,  LOcust  5-9882 
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Werii  .•  Steps  Down, 
4  Sol.  in  (charge 


In  i 
Wernt 
editor 
boy gat 


Sheboygan,  Wis. 
urprise  move,  A.  Matt 
.  TO,  resigned  May  13  as 
ml  i)ublisher  of  the  She- 
!‘rcss  after  27  years  of 
associa  ion  with  the  newspaper. 
He  wi  1  eontinue  with  the  com¬ 
pany  :  chairman  of  the  board. 
Four  .  'IIS  will  succeed  him.  His 
wife,  IKnothy,  continues  as  a 
director  and  vicepresident. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Press  Publishing  Co.  elected 
John  M.  Werner,  32,  as  editor; 
Timotiiy  B.  Werner,  35,  pub¬ 
lisher;  attorney  Anthony  M. 
Werner,  34,  president,  and  Dr. 
David  A.  Werner,  38,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Tom  a.  Bauman,  reporter  for 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-In- 
telligenccr  —  to  information  offi¬ 
cer,  Department  of  Commerce, 


Juurs  Ochs  Adler  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York  Times 
management  staff  —  to  the 
Thomas  J,  Deegan  Co.,  public 
relations  consultants,  as  a  vice- 
president.  He  had  been  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  New  York 
Mets  baseball  club. 


David  N.  Krogseng,  onetime 
reporter  for  the  International 
Falls  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal  — 
now  on  the  research  staff  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee, 
Washington. 


Jo-Ann  Price,  formerly  re¬ 
ligion  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  and  Harry  W. 
Baehr  Jr.,  editorial  writer  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
—  married  May  8  in  New  York. 


Harry  Singer,  reporter  for 
the  defunct  New  York  Mirror 
—  now  executive  vicepresident, 
Brookljm  Real  Estate  Board. 


GOOD  NEIGHBOR  POLICY — John  N.  Heiskell,  91-year-old  editor  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  is  greeted  by  Dudley  Powell,  president  of  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  at  a  New  York  luncheon.  Mr,  Powell,  a 
native  of  Little  Rock,  used  to  deliver  the  Arkansas  Gazette. 


William  R.  G.  Brown,  Berke¬ 
ley  (Calif.)  Gazette — to  assist¬ 
ant  news  editor,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 


George  K.  Shaffer,  a  former 
Pacific  Coast  correspondent  for 
Chicago  newspapers,  owner-edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newport  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press  and  Compton 


Richard  D.  Allen  from  Goodfader — from  Mono-  Journal — appointed  news  editor 

assistant  to  the  publisher  to  Advertiser  state  and  labor  of  the  United  Western  News- 

general  manager  of  the  Quincy  reporter,  to  campaign  aide  to  papers  (six  weeklies),  replacing 

(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger.  Walter  M.  Heen,  Democratic  Dan  Hunt — returned  to  the 

*  *  ■*  candidate  for  the  U.S.  House  staff  of  the  Santa  Monica  Eve- 

Bos  Battle  —  from  city  edi-  from  Hawaii.  tiing  Outlook. 

tor  to  managing  editor  of  the 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner;  I  _ I  **'**»?**^  I  '*•  *•"'  I  §  twjwmj  5*-  ■ 

Brad  Carlisle  —  to  city  editor. 


Washington. 


Thomas  C.  Rupp  —  from  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  to 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
National  Observer. 


Dennis  Landry,  UPI  corre¬ 
spondent  for  34  years  —  retired. 
He  began  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 


Gordon  Froggatt  —  to  enter¬ 
tainment  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  succeeding  Mi¬ 
chael  Hanlon  —  entertainment 
columnist. 


NATION-WIDE 


Frank  Bishop  —  from  retail 
advertising  manager  to  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Norristovm 
(Pa.)  Times  Herald,  succeeding 
the  late  Joseph  G.  McClellan. 

*  *  *  Beryl  L.  Reubens,  a  former 

Dick  Zeiims — to  city  editor  of  CBS  publicity  manager,  has  been 
the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-  named  press  secretary  to  U.S. 
News  after  serving  formerly  as  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
assistant  city  editor,  sports  desk  New  York  Republican.  Since 
man  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  1961  Mr.  Reubens  has  been  di- 
and  sports  writer  for  the  Long  rector  of  National  Library 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram.  Week. 


A  Silent  Woman?  Sure! 


LITTLE  EVE 


TODAY  ARE  MICROFILMED  BY 


.  .  .  featuring  the  funniest  little  woman  ever  to  brighten 
any  newspaper  page.  This  perfect  half-size  comic  strip  offers 
laughter  at  a  glance  .  .  .  comes  fully  matted  for  daily  release. 
If  you  have  a  small  space  to  fill  and  your  readers  like  to 
chuckle  .  .  .  wire  or  write  for  rates. 


MICRO 

PHOTO 

DIVISION 


Bell  &  Howell  Company 

1700  Shaw  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
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WE  SENT  THIS  LETTER  TO  15,000 
BUSINESSMEN...  ' 
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Dear  SWppe'  -  ,  other  man  to  is 

;r:c::prrouerorp-^--^^^^^^^^ 

company  s  trave  amounts  m  the  P^i 

Big  Three  a.An  will  prove  ^les  to  HorroVulu 

include  e^cessw  and  fig  ^  to  fly  y®'^ 

vour  airline  ^  Airlines  >vdl  ^  ^^^.^'iV^sItU  it  is  to 

Consider  thi  •  ,.  charges  you  York  is  4%  highers 

oinn  That  same  airime  ^^gtance  tn  New  mg 

ior  $100-  \  ^  York,  yet  the  Q  ^ater  is  a 

HlorrFurthermo^^^^^^^^^^  ^9%  chfaper  Ay  V-^^^.nolulu. 

passenger  who  fl^es  o^  that  same  tran^^^"' 947  ,957 

Consider  th  •  mor  ^e  believe,  horn 

than  they  '  ^  the  competitm”  “  ^naent  non-s  '  ^  ^stsyou 

‘“rl-country.  But  once  *  the^e  ^  ^^.ter 

**”Tthe^ure,thepricesbe^^„^„^,Thday^^^^^^ 

have  in 

volume  olpaeeen* 

their  history-  „eA~s- 

„  A..  - - - 


iS  AN  EDITOR-IT  WILL  INTEREST  YOU! 


I  tv  and  efficiency  oflered 

fnrt  service,  .ugm  io^ 

the  coralo^^’  -v-  1  pratse  th  _iUer  wetgR^ 

,  these  i^assenge  But  thes  ^vour  personnel. 

Mr.  Alan  S.  Boy  ,  Big  ^  more  i  „ 

,he«>me*P«'‘'®°L  a«  nou.-  b<’-"«  ‘ “  outs.  We  *  v^eaUto 

business  and  '>";^^'°^rise.  Thetef®’;^’ tegatdmg  '"‘‘“f 'I,! 

t:fwe  Ju  contin^::«Shno« 

iotnPu'>V-"‘'^;totdettoundet«nWtV.  p„,  ,at  more 

'’tfe  strucu-  P-eads,  y-  ^  p,  i„  subsidised 

If  (he  presen*  ™  j^ruiee  thn'*  y“  u  about  these  »b«»“* 

,„s  your  airline  pa  ttnetoo««''n‘’'‘’"*"ation  budget. 

oi:eTchar ges  u  Sincerely. 

f  Robert  W.Pre^o^ 

President 


For  additional  information  please  contact: 
Public  Relations  Department— The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc. 


Mrs.  L.  Noyes 
Elected  President, 
Ironwood  Globe 

Marinette,  Wis. 

Sur\Mving  directors  of  three 
newspapers  of  w’hich  the  late 
Linwood  I.  Noyes  was  a  director 
and  officer  elected  his  successors 
in  various  capacities  in  the 
three  corporations  at  a  meeting 
April  29. 

Mrs.  Linwood  Noyes  will  suc¬ 
ceed  her  husband,  who  died 
April  20,  as  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Globe  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Iron- 
wood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe.  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Noyes  succeeds  his 
brother  as  a  Globe  director  and 
was  also  elected  a  vicepresident. 

Mrs.  Noyes,  as  president,  ap¬ 
pointed  Edwin  J.  Johnson  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Globe.  Mr.  Johnson,  with  the 
newspaper  since  1924,  had  been 
managing  editor  and  general 
manager  during  the  late  Mr. 
Noyes’  absences  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

Eugene  Noyes  also  succeeds 
his  brother  as  a  director  of  the 
News  Publishing  Company 
which  publishes  the  Marshfield 
(Wis.)  News-Herald  and  was 
also  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
the  local  company.  Mrs.  Linwood 
Noyes  became  secretary  of  the 
News  Publishing  Company. 

In  the  same  sequence  of  cor¬ 
porate  meetings,  Fred  S.  Sap- 
pington  was  elected  president  of 
the  Eagle  Printing  Company, 
publishing  company  of  the 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle -Star. 
He  continues  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mrs.  Ernest  Gantt,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Mo.,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lin¬ 
wood  Noyes  and  her  late  hus¬ 
band,  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  Eagle  Printing  Company. 
... 

Reuben  M.  Smith  —  from 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  staff 
to  the  proposed  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Thm  s  as  city  hall  reporter. 


PROMOTED— Bob  Battle,  37,  has 
been  named  managing  editor 
ot  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner 
after  a  decade  as  city  editor  and 
movie  columnist.  He  succeeds 
Wilmer  Surber,  who  has  taken 
a  job  as  city  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Times,  which  is  scheduled 
to  begin  publication  next  month. 


Miller  Recuperates 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  of  the 
Gannett  Co.,  is  recuperating  at 
his  home  here  following  a  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  April  29  for 
a  detach^  retina  of  the  right 
eye.  The  prescribed  recupera¬ 
tive  period  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  into  June. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Roy  Carbine — to  city  editor 
of  the  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Peter  Bart,  advertising  news 
columnist.  New  York  Times — 
reassigned  to  Hollywood  beat, 
succeeded  by  Sal  Nuccio,  from 
the  financial-business  staff. 

*  *  * 

E.  Pay  SON  Smith — from  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  to  managing  editor  of 
the  weekly  Penn  Yan  (N.  Y.) 
Chroniele-E xjyress.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  Coxsuckie 
(N.  Y.)  Union-News. 


Soiithani’g  Tim  Creery 
ISametl  Niemaii  Fellow 

Montreal 

Tim  Creery,  35,  of  Southam 
News  Services,  Ottawa,  a  re¬ 
porter  who  has  covered  the 
news  in  three  world  capitals 
and  four  provinces  of  Canada, 
has  been  named  Canada’s  Nie- 
man  Fellow  for  1964-65. 

He  expects  to  spend  his  year 
of  study  at  Han'ard  University 
concentrating  on  economics.  It 
was  mainly  a  series  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  problems  of  French- 
speaking  Canadians  outside 
Quebec  that  won  him  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  in  competition  with  13 
other  Canadian  newspapermen. 
The  selection  was  made  by  a 
five-man  committee. 

The  Nieman  Fellowship  is 
sponsored  by  the  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  Association  (Canada)  Ltd. 

•  «  « 

Mark  L.  Owens,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Jersey  office  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt — to 
general  advertising  manager  of 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Carlin  Deacon,  Montreal  and 
English  newspapers,  Edsel 
Newton,  Pinkley  Newspapers, 
and  Brad  Slack,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press  Telegram — to  the 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register. 

*  *  * 

Louis  J.  Calderoni,  former 
sales  representative  for  Bar¬ 
ron's,  New  York — to  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Betty  Thorne — to  Los  Ala¬ 
mos,  N.  M.,  staff  correspondent 
for  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 

*  *  * 

Gus  SiVERTZ,  war  reporter 
and  cityside  reporter  for  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  for  27 
years — resigned  to  be  a  public 
relations  consultant. 

*  «  * 

Ralph  Daly,  a  onetime  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun — now  director  of 
information  ser\'ices  for  the 
University  of  British  Columbia. 

^  #  4c 

New  York  Publishers 
Re-Elect  All  Officers 

The  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City  re-elected  all 
officers  at  its  66th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  May  7. 

Matt  Meyer,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
is  chairman;  William  J.  Poch, 
business  manager.  New  York 
Journal  -  American,  treasurer; 
Donald  R.  MeVay,  executive 
secretary;  Warren  Chandler, 
secretary;  and  John  H.  Morti¬ 
mer,  labor  relations  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  chairman 
of  the  labor  relations  committee. 


ON  THE  JOB— K«y  Lund.  Hono. 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  reporter,  ’<ecam« 
a  Hawaiian  Airlines  stewardess- 
trainee  to  do  a  story  about  the 
three-month  on  the  ground  and  in. 
the-air  program.  A  full-fledged 
HAL  stewardess,  Elsie  Palafox,  ap¬ 
proves  her  "sister's"  achievement. 


Wilson  Coiulict  Joins 
St.  Louis  Magazine 

St.  Louis 

Wilson  W.  Condict,  former 
v'icepresident  and  director  of 
advertising  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Saint 
Louis  Magazine. 

Mr.  Condict  was  director  of 
advertising  for  the  Globe  from 
1952  until  1957.  He  moved  to 
New  York  to  become  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Moloney,  Regan  and 
Schmitt,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  and  remained  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  until  a  year  ago. 

He  has  been  eastern  .sales 
manager  of  Visual  Education 
Consultants  Inc.,  publishers  of 
a  weekly  news  service  for 
schools. 

• 

School  Gives  Platfiie 
To  Linotype  Salesman 

Chowan,  N.  C. 

Chowan  College  School  of 
Graphic  Arts  presented  a  plaque 
to  Joe  F.  Schuman,  southern 
sales  manager  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  at  ceremonies  here 
May  9.  Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr., 
business  manager  of  the  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer-Raleigh 
Times,  presided. 

John  MeSweeney,  director  of 
the  school,  said  the  plaque  was  a 
token  of  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Schuman  for  his  contributions 
and  helpful  guidance  through 
the  years.  His  company  recently 
gave  the  school  a  new  Elektron 
highspeed  typesetting  machine. 

«  « 

Edge  Reid,  executive  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer — new  chairman  of  the 
Georgia  Associated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Kelly,  managing  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal — elected 
chairman  of  the  Georgia  AP 
News  Council. 


Southern  Cal  Weekly  Group 

Excellent  Gross  •  Growth  Area 

A  Future  Daily 

price  $585,000  •  $150,000  dn. 

CONTACT 

Mk  ur  .^J^o^an  .  ^eidmann 

ALBERT  ZUGSMITH  COMMUNICATION  CORPORATION 
4404  Riverside  Drive  •  Burbank,  Calif.  •  Victoria  9-3201 
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.1  addition  to  selling  cement... 


shaping  construction  progress  is  the 
cement  producers'  basic  business  today 


!  Construction  progress  keynotes  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  Everywhere 
you  look,  the  Fair's  most-talked- 
about  structures  express  the  versa¬ 
tility  and  beauty  of  concrete.  From 
precast  wall  panels  and  imagina¬ 
tively  contoured  roofs,  to  inviting 
promenades  and  bright  reflecting 
pools,  this  modern  material  dem¬ 
onstrates  its  far-ranging  talents. 

In  fact,  concrete  is  being  used  to 
shape  a  new  world  of  beauty 
throughout  the  country  in  today's 
newest,  most  exciting  structures. 

Encouraging  this  impressive  trend 


in  modern  architecture  are  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cement  themselves.  For 
today,  they  do  far  more  than  sell  the 
basic  ingredient  of  concrete.  Work¬ 
ing  through  the  Portland  Cement 
Association,  the  makers  of  cement 
sponsor  a  large-scale  service  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  architects,  engineers 
and  builders  achieve  even  greater 
successes  with  concrete. 

From  PCA  headquarters  and  its 
$1 0  million  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Laboratories  comes  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  engineering  data  and 
vital  information  on  concrete  tech¬ 


nology.Through  a  staff  of  375  field 
engineers  working  out  of  38  district 
offices,  this  knowledge  is  passed 
along — free  of  charge— to  cement 
users  large  and  small. 

The  work  of  PCA  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  supported  by 
its  members— competing  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Portland  cement.  Every¬ 
one  benefits  from  this  program. 
Over  the  past  48  years,  it  has 
helped  bring  about  today's  finer 
concrete  highways  and  streets, 
better  housing  and  more  efficient 
structures  of  all  kinds. 


How  a  banker  looks  at  the  expanding 
Independent  telephone  industry 


by  George  A.  Murphy 
Chairman,  Irving  Trust  Company 


Today,  we  are  caught  up  in  an  “informa¬ 
tion  explosion”  that  was  only  a  spark  about 
five  years  ago. 

Most  of  us  in  business  are  aware  of  it 
now.  Some  of  us  have  experienced  it  first¬ 
hand.  In  banking,  transactions  that  once 
took  days  are  accomplished  in  hours,  per¬ 
haps  minutes.  Computers,  data  process¬ 
ing,  and  record-keeping  machines  are 
working  at  phenomenal  speeds. 

But  their  capabilities  are  tied  to  the 
speed  with  which  they  receive  informa¬ 
tion.  Often,  one  machine  passes  data  along 
to  another  over  a  considerable  distance. 
And  this  will  call  for  greatly  expanded 
communication  services,  particularly  in 
the  telephone  industry. 

In  fact,  the  volume  of  “machine  talk” 
sent  over  telephone  lines  will  soon  exceed 
voice  talk.  Most  of  it  will  take  place  at 
night,  when  circuits  until  now  have  usu¬ 
ally  been  idle.  Telephone  transmission  is 
so  fast  and  accurate  that  it  can  deliver  the 
entire  text  of  "Gone  With  the  Wind”  in  a 
fraction  of  a  minute. 


A  growth  factor  for  Independents.  Since 
the  Independent  telephone  companies  are 
an  important  part  of  the  communications 
industry,  this  is  one  of  the  factors  that  will 
spur  their  growth.  Actually,  as  any  Inde¬ 
pendent  telephone  investor  knows,  they 
have  been  growing  quite  vigorously  all 
along. 

There  are  more  than  2.700  Independ¬ 
ents  across  the  country.  Many  are  in  sub¬ 
urban  and  rural  areas  where  the  greatest 
industrial  and  population  growth  is  taking 
place.  Their  10,700  exchanges  cover  more 
than  half  the  nation’s  geographic  service 
area.  Since  all  telephone  equipment  is 
compatible,  you  can  readily  make  a  long¬ 
distance  call  that  may  go  through  several 
Independents  and  the  Bell  System  as  well. 

Biggest  network  in  the  world.  This  combi¬ 
nation  of  Independents  and  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  gives  the  United  States  the  biggest 
telephone  network  in  the  world.  With  only 
6%  of  the  world’s  population,  we  have 
52%  of  the  phones.  Thirteen  million  of 


these  belong  to  the  Independents,  just 
about  the  total  for  Britain  and  France 
combined. 

Faster  growth  than  the  U.S.  economy.  In¬ 
dependent  telephones  increased  from  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  six  million  in  1950  to  double  that 
number  in  1963.  They  can  double  again 
by  1975.  The  dynamic  growth  of  the  indus¬ 
try  is  faster  than  the  growth  of  the  U.S. 
economy  as  a  whole.  Equally  important 
from  the  investment  point  of  view,  the  in¬ 
dustry  provides  an  essential  public  service 
which  generates  a  steady  income  with  a 
built-in  resistance  to  recession. 

Anyone  active  in  finance  can  see  that 
the  tremendous  era  of  expansion  ahead 
will  call  for  massive  amounts  of  capital. 
In  1964,  for  instance,  the  Independent  tel¬ 
ephone  industry  is  investing  $700  million 
in  new  plant.  Last  year  the  figure  was  $654 
million.  These  funds  are  raised  largely 
through  a  combination  of  short-term  fi¬ 
nancing  with  commercial  banks  and  long¬ 
term  financing  through  sales  of  bonds,  de- 
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GtORtiK  A.  ML'RRHY  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  t  hief  executive  officer  of  Irving  Trust 
Company  since  I960.  He  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  a  graduate  of  Oplethorpe  University,  New  York 
University  Law  .Sehotd  and  Harvard  Graduate  .School  of  Business  Administration.  He  joined 
Irvinp  Trust  in  1931 .  Mr.  Murphy  is  President  of  the  New  York  .State  Bankers  Association  and 
has  just  completed  a  term  as  President  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
He  is  Chairman  of  the  New  York  University  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Better  Bu.sine.ys  Bureau 
of  Metropolitan  New  York.  His  directorships  include  Commercial  Union  Insurance  Company  of 
N.  Y.,  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  Distillers  Company,  Ltd.,  General  Cable  Corporation, 
and  Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Company. 


bentiires.  and  common  or  preferred  stock 
to  the  public  and  institutional  investors. 

Bank  Knancing  of  Independents'  expan¬ 
sion.  The  nation's  banks  have  been  part¬ 
ners  of  the  Independent  telephone  indus¬ 
try  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  has 
been  a  lasting  relationship,  based  on  mu¬ 
tual  profit  which  is  the  essence,  I  believe, 
of  any  good  business  partnership. 

Short-term  bank  loans  to  the  telephone 
business  are  designed  to  finance  the  initial 
construction  of  new  plant,  and  are  typi¬ 
cally  for  one  year  or  less.  By  the  end  of 
that  time,  long-term  financing  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  plant  in  service  is  arranged,  gener¬ 
ally  through  the  sale  of  bonds.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  bank  financing  is  that  it  is  flexible 
and  economical.  A  company  can  borrow 
from  day  to  day  the  exact  amounts  needed 
during  the  construction  period.  Thus, 
banks  have  joined  hands  with  the  tele¬ 
phone  industry  to  make  possible  the 
growth  in  facilities  that  serve  thousands  of 
communities  throughout  the  nation. 


On  the  basis  of  long  experience,  bank¬ 
ers  know  at  first  hand  the  Independents’ 
outstanding  record  of  technological  prog¬ 
ress,  stable  income,  and  dynamic  growth. 
In  addition,  we  believe  that  securities  of 
many  of  these  companies  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  private  investor  to 
share  in  the  ownership  and  rewards  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  which  has  made 
this  country  great. 


This  message  was  prepared  for  the  United 
States  Independent  Telephone  Association 
by  Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  part  of  a  four-point 
USITA  program  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  business  and  financial  community,  and 
the  general  public  on: 

1)  The  financial  growth  and  stability  of  the 
Independent  telephone  industry. 


2)  The  importance  of  maintaining  ade¬ 
quate  earnings  in  order  to  attract  new 
investment  capital. 

3)  The  career  opportunities  n  the  tele¬ 
phone  industry. 

4)  The  contributions  of  the  Independent 
telephone  industry  to  the  philosophy  of 
private  enterprise  in  a  free  country. 

For  further  information,  and  to  learn  how 
interested  groups  can  obtain  a  print  of  the 
motion  picture,  “The  Independent,”  which 
tells  the  story  of  this  expanding  industry, 
write  USITA,  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington  4,  I).  C.  Telephone:  (Area 
Code  202)  628-6512. 


INDEPENDENT , 


Million  Dollars  Spent 
On  Changes  in  a  Year 


^  ^  _ 

SYMBOLS — Three  16-foot  figures  adorn  the  facade  of  the  new  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company  building.  Created  in  stainless  steel  and 
copper  by  Bernard  Frazier,  resident  sculptor  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  the  figures  symbolize  three  elements  of  communication — investi¬ 
gation,  analysis,  and  exposition.  They  were  made  by  melting  and  placing 
1,000  individual  sheets  of  copper. 


production  manager.  necessitated  by  the  growth  of 

Carter  T.  Surber  becomes  sys-  United  Western  Newspapers, 
terns  manager  with  responsibil-  publishers  of  the  Evening  Out- 
ity  for  the  technical  equipment  look  and  six  weekly  newspapers, 
used  in  mechanical  operations. 

Mr.  Ring  came  to  the  News  in 
1961  from  the  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  where  he  was 
composing  room  foreman.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  w’as  general  foreman 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 
and  Newark  Star-Ledger. 


Extensible  Paper 
Used  for  Wrapper 

As  the  freshly  printed  copies 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  come 
up  conveyors  to  the  mailroom 
one  floor  above  the  presses, 
stacker-wrapper  machines  count 
the  newspapers  and  gather  them 
into  neat  bundles. 

Clupak  extensible  paper  was 
Installation  is  underway  on  selected  by  the  Journal  to  wrap 
an  8-unit  Hoe  Color  Convertible  its  newspapers  because  Clupak 
press  at  the  Santa  Monica  Out-  stretches  and  thus  absorbs 
look,  which  was  moved  from  the  energy  and  resists  tearing. 
Brooklyn  plant  of  the  New  York  The  Journal’s  stacker-wrapper 
Mirror,  w'here  it  was  installed  machines  can  handle  up  to  25 
new  in  1952.  bundles  a  minute.  Glue  firmly 

The  press  replaces  a  40-year-  holds  the  Clupak  wrapper 
old  Goss  press  installed  10  years  around  the  bundles, 
ago  when  the  Outlook  moved  • 

into  a  new  plant  The  new  units  j^Iodeni  Move 
will  print  64  pages  at  52,000 

papers  an  hour.  Newspaper  Orange,  Texas 

Equipment  Services  Inc.,  is  Back  in  1875,  the  weekly 
moving  the  press.  Tribune's  equipment  was  packed 

A  close  timing  schedule  has  into  an  ox  cart  and  moved  to  a 
been  set  up  to  phase  out  the  old  new  building.  The  recent  trans¬ 
press  and  integrate  the  new  fer,  involving  dismantling  of  a 
units,  with  completion  set  for  26-ton  press,  was  a  bit  more 
Oct.  1.  A  new  expanded  mail-  complicated.  Now  the  Orange 
room  is  being  constructed  above  Leader,  a  daily  which  the  Quig- 
the  present  loading  dock.  ley  family  has  owned  since  the 

General  Manager  Deane  Funk  1930s,  is  housed  in  a  $200,000 
said  the  $500,000  project  was  downtown  plant. 
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in  taxi 

the  t  is  small, 


but  in  "Teletype”  it’s  always  a  cap . . . 

because  its  a  registered  trademark  identi¬ 
fying  Teletype  Corporation  products— and 
used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as  in: 
"Send  it  on  the  Teletype  printer."  Never 
just,  "Teletype  it." 
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Dt  eated  Candidate 
Lc  -es  Libel  Suit,  Too 


St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

A  $•  million  libel  suit  filed 
again-’  ne  Palladium  Publish¬ 
ing  Cl  nd  its  president  by  a 
former  lichigan  state  legislator 
was  tl  .  >'.  n  out  of  court  by  Cir¬ 
cuit  Co'  ’t  Judge  Fred  N.  Searl 
last  we.  ,1. 

In  oniering  the  clerk  to  enter 
a  direct  I'd  verdict  of  no  cause 
for  action,  Judge  Searl,  of 
Grand  Uapids,  said  the  plaintiff, 
Don  K.  Pears  of  Buchannan,  had 
failed  to  show’  that  the  Benton 
Harbor  .Vtjcs  Palladium  had 
printed  anything  false  about 
him. 

Mr.  Pears,  a  former  speaker 
of  the  House,  filed  suit  against 
the  company  and  its  president, 
Stanley  K.  Banyon,  on  Aug.  6, 
1962.  The  suit  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  coverage  of  Michigan’s 
1962  jirimary  election  campaign. 

Mr.  Pears,  who  had  been  one 
of  four  candidates  seeking  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  4th  district, 
charged  that  the  News  Palla¬ 
dium  maliciously  defamed  him 
by  rej)resenting  in  an  article  on 
Aug.  !1,  1962,  that  he  had  joined 
in  an  attack  on  another  GOP 
candidate,  Chester  Byrns,  a  St. 
Joseph  attorney. 

Defense  Attorney  Charles  W. 
Gore,  moved  for  a  directed  ver¬ 
dict  after  the  plaintiff  had  fin¬ 
ished  presenting  his  proofs. 

Times  Ruling  Cited 

In  ordering  the  verdict,  the 
judge  said  the  plaintiff  failed  to 
show  any  actual  malice  and 
added  that  the  newspaper  had 
done  nothing  more  than  exercise 
its  constitutional  rights  to  print 
the  news. 

Judge  Searl  said  evidence  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  plaintiff  himself 
showed  that  he  had  attacked  the 
other  candidate  as  the  News 
Palladium  said  in  its  coverage 
of  the  campaign. 

In  remarks  to  the  jury  Judge 
Searl  .said  the  case  reminded  him 
of  a  saying  attributed  to  for¬ 
mer  President  Harry  Truman: 
“If  you  can’t  stand  the  heat, 
don’t  go  near  the  kitchen.” 

The  judge  said  the  plaintiff 
had  not  produced  any  fact  which 
could  be  submitted  to  the  jury 
for  a  decision. 

Counsel  for  the  defense,  in 
asking  for  the  directed  verdict, 
cited  the  Sullivan  vs.  New  York 
Timen  case  in  which  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  held  that  a  news¬ 
paper  has  the  privilege  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  conduct  of  public 


officials,  whether  the  paper  is 
right  or  w'rong,  so  long  as  no 
malice  is  shown. 

Mr.  Pears  ran  third  in  the 
primary  and  Mr.  Byrns  was 
.second.  The  nomination  was  won 
by  Edward  D.  Hutchinson  of 
Fennville. 

*  *  * 

LANDMARK  DECISIO.N 

Chicago 

Reversal  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  libel  judgment  of 
an  Alabama  court  against  the 
New  York  Times  was  described 
as  the  “most  important  case 
handled  by  the  Supreme  Court 
this  term”  by  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark  in  a  speech  here. 

Justice  Clark  addressed  the 
14th  annual  Circuit  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  conference  of  attorneys 
and  federal  judges  from  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 

He  said  the  ruling  was  signifi¬ 
cant  because  it  upheld  the  right 
of  newspapers  to  comment  on 
the  activities  of  public  officials. 

In  the  New  York  Times  suit, 
which  the  Chicago  Tribune 
joined  as  a  “friend  of  the  court,” 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  if 
a  plaintiff  in  a  libel  is  a  public 
official  criticized  for  official 
actions,  he  must  prove  malice. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

NOT  FAR  ENOUGH 

In  a  memorandum  on  the 
decision,  ANPA’s  general  coun¬ 
sel,  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  wrote 
that  the  Supreme  Court  “did  not 
go  as  far  as  we  would  have  liked, 
but  it  has  taken  a  long  step  in 
the  right  direction  in  protecting 
the  people  and  the  press  against 
tender  skinned  or  venal  public 
officials.” 

Under  the  ruling,  Mr.  Hanson 
.said,  a  public  official  may  no 
longer  recover  damages  in  a 
libel  action  against  newspaper 
publishers,  or  others,  unless  he 
proves  actual  malice. 

Also  of  great  importance,  he 
pointed  out,  is  the  decision  that 
the  First  Amendment  was  ap¬ 
plicable  to  statements  published 
as  part  of  a  paid  advertisement. 

“The  decision,”  Mr.  Hanson 
w’arned,  “is  clearly  not  a  license 
to  libel.  It  is,  however,  a  clear- 
cut  extension  into  constitutional 
jurisprudence  of  the  socalled 
‘Kansas  Rule’  which  had  been 
in  effect  in  some  states  begin¬ 
ning  in  1906.  This  decision  in 
no  way  relieves  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  their  duty  toward 
accuracy.  It  does  protect  them 
in  large  measure  from  intimida¬ 
tion  by  irritated  public  officials.” 
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1  A  Little  Editor  in  a  Little  Spot  \ 


Hazel  Brannon  Smith  on  television  screen. 


Mrs  Hazel  Brannon  Smith,  editor  and  publisher  of  | 

four  weekly  newspapers  in  Mississippi,  won  a  1964  | 

Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  editorials  in  the  Lexington  j 

Advertiser.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  conversation  | 

she  had  with  Lew  Wood  of  CBS  News  on  the  television  | 

network  May  13:  I 

V  V  V  I 

MRS.  SMITH:  I  don’t  lay  claim  to  being  a  crusading  | 
editor.  I  kind  of  don’t  like  that  word.  To  me  a  crusading  | 
editor  is  a  person  that  goes  out  looking  for  wrongs  to  be  | 

righted.  Frankly,  I  really  never  have  done  that.  What  | 

I’ve  tried  to  do  is  at  least  meet  the  issues  as  they  arise  in  I 

my  path  instead  of  turning  my  back  on  them.  I’m  just  a  [ 

little  editor  in  a  little  spot  but  a  lot  of  other  little  liters  I 

in  a  lot  of  other  little  spots  is  what  helps  make  this  | 

country.  It’s  either  going  to  help  protect  that  freedom  | 

that  we  have  or  else  it’s  going  to  let  that  freedom  slip  | 

away  by  default.  I  think  it’s  a  marvelous  contribution  j 

that  we  can  make  to  the  general  public  welfare  and  good  | 

by  protecting  and  defending  that  freedom  from  all  who  I 

want  to  usurp  it.  To  me,  the  Citizens  Council  in  | 

Mississippi  is  the  one  that  wants  to  usurp  my  freedom.  | 

They’re  the  ones  that  want  to  tell  me  I’ve  got  to  go  j 

along  and  I’ve  got  to  do  this,  that  and  the  other,  that  | 
they  want  me  to  do.  And  I  mean,  I  don’t  want  to  take  | 

that  from  the  Citizens  Council  or  anybody  else,  just  like  | 

I  said,  and  I  don’t  intend  to.  | 


Roesler  for  Keefe 
On  Sports  Desk 

New  Orleans 

Retirement  of  William  McG. 
Keefe,  veteran  sports  editor  of 
the  Times-Picayune,  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Bob  Roesler  as  his 
successor,  have  been  announced 
by  George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Times-Pica¬ 
yune  and  New  Orleans  States 
Item. 

Buddy  Uiliberto  was  named 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Times-Picayune. 

Mr.  Keefe’s  retirement  con¬ 
cluded  more  than  50  years  of 
newspaper  work,  all  with  the 
Times-Picayune  or  one  of  its 
predecessors,  the  Times-Demo- 
crat. 

Mr.  Roesler,  a  Navy  veteran 
of  World  War  II,  has  been  a 


member  of  the  sports  staff  since 
1949  with  an  interruption  for 
military  service  during  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War. 

Art  Burke  was  named  acting 
executive  sports  editor  of  the 
States  Item  during  the  absence 
of  Crozet  J.  Duplantier,  who 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  work  with  the  special 
assistant  to  President  Johnson 
for  mental  retardation. 

• 

Promotions  in  PR 

John  M.  Haerle,  formerly 
director  of  corporate  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising,  Collins 
Radio  Company,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  new  position  of 
corporate  assistant  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  William  J.  McKnight  is 
now  assistant  vicepresident, 
corporate  relations. 
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CIRCLLATIO> 


Radioed  Complaints 
Cleaned  Up  Quickly 


Guaranteed  delivery  of  news¬ 
papers — the  goal  of  circulation 
managers  desiring  to  increase 
sales  and  minimize  complaints 
— is  achieved  in  everyday  opera¬ 
tions  through  use  of  two-way 
radio  communications  by  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

“By  maintaining  instant  and 
constant  contact  with  our  route 
managers,  our  new  radio  system 
enables  us  to  insure  delivery  of 
both  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
to  our  subscribers,’*  said  Ray 
Harris,  assistant  circulation 
manager. 

“In  addition,  use  of  the  radio 
system  increases  the  overall  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  route  operations,  re¬ 
duces  telephone  expenses,  im¬ 
proves  coordination  of  deliveries 
in  emergencies  and  inclement 
weather,  enables  more  effective 
sales  promotion  programs  for 
carriers  and  expedites  news  tips 
to  the  editorial  department,”  he 
said. 

Communioutiuns  Center 

Control  of  the  operation  is 
maintained  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  center  at  the  Star  build¬ 
ing.  In  the  center  are  24  tele¬ 


phones  for  handling  incoming 
calls  from  subscribers  and  car¬ 
riers  and  10  trunk  line  tele¬ 
phones  for  use  only  by  route 
managers.  Also  in  the  center 
is  a  radio  control  console  con¬ 
nected  by  wire  line  to  a  100- 
watt  base  station  located  atoj) 
a  50-foot  tower  in  Arlington, 
Va. 

Other  facilities  include  a  sec¬ 
ond  control  console  in  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris’  office  and  five  telephone- 
type  handsets  in  the  offices  (  f 
the  circulation  director,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  and  the  news¬ 
stand,  city  area  and  Maryland- 
Virginia  area  managers. 

Mobile  equipment  in  the  radio 
network  consists  of  134  Busi¬ 
ness  “Dispatcher”  radios  in¬ 
stalled  in  127  route  managers’ 
trucks,  five  newsstand  trucks 
and  two  tow-wrecker  vehicles. 
The  mobile  Motorola  radios  fea¬ 
ture  low  power  requirements. 

The  communications  center  is 
opened  at  7  a.m.  and  is  avail¬ 
able  to  the  men  for  calling  in 
their  draw  for  newspapers  for 
that  day  and  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  deemed  necessary.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  until  late  after¬ 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Mold  Disk 

I  IS  OF  A  UNIQUE  ONE  PIECE  CONSTRUCTION 

REQUIRES  26  OPERATIONS  TO  MANUFACTURE 

MUST  PASS  30  QUALITY  CONTROL  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  IN  TWO  BASIC  TYPES 
4-POCKET  AND  6-POCKET 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
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COMPLAINT  TICKETS  are  placed  in  the  route  manager's  card  rack 
the  end  of  the  night's  work  for  pickup  by  the  men  the  next  day.  Alw  i 
filed  there  are  the  start  and  stop  tickets. 


DOUBLE  DUTY — Ray  Harris,  assistant  circulation  manager  of  th»  i 
Washington  Star,  radios  information  to  carriers  for  a  sales  contest.  | 
This  is  a  secondary  use  for  the  mobile  radio  system  in  the  circulation  | 

setup. 


noon  and  early  evening  that  in¬ 
coming  calls  and  radio  messages 
reach  their  peak. 

All  Culls  Recorded 

Calls  from  carriers  and  route 
managers  unable  to  report  for 
work  due  to  sickness  or  acci¬ 
dent,  and  from  subscribers  de¬ 
siring  to  start  or  stop  deliveries 
or  register  complaints  about 
existing  service  are  recorded  on 
tickets,  then  handled  on  a 
priority  basis. 

Here  is  the  procedure  used 
to  handle  a  typical  complaint : 

The  subscriber  call  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  telephone  clerk  who 
jots  down  the  nature  of  the 
complaint  plus  the  person’s 
name  and  address  on  a  com¬ 
plaint  ticket.  Once  completed, 
the  ticket  is  placed  on  a  small 
conveyor  belt  in  front  of  the 
clerk  and  carried  to  a  wire 
basket.  Here,  a  sorter  groups 
the  complaint  tickets  alphabeti¬ 
cally  according  to  street  loca¬ 


tion  in  a  small  metal  file. 

The  metal  file  is  handed  to 
the  router  who  looks  up  the 
subscriber  location  from  a  street 
index  and  jots  down  the  route 
number  on  the  ticket.  Another 
router  then  places  the  ticket  in 
one  of  three  circular  wire  racks 
— one  for  Washington,  D.  C. 
routes,  another  for  Maryland 
routes  and  a  third  rack  for 
Virginia  routes.  The  complaint 
ticket  is  placed  in  the  proper 
lack  by  route  number,  smaller 
numbered  routes  at  the  front 
and  larger  numbered  routes  to¬ 
ward  the  rear. 

Acknowledgements 

Once  a  wire  rack  is  filled  with 
about  20  tickets  and  other  mes¬ 
sages  to  drivers,  it  is  handed 
to  the  radio  dispatcher.  Using 
the  remote  control  console,  he 
turns  on  the  base  station  trans¬ 
mitter  and  reads  off  the  route 
numbers  of  the  tickets  in  nu- 
(Continued  on  next  gage) 
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STREET  INDEX  is  checked  for  fill-in  of  route  manager's  number  on  the 
complaint  ticket. 


■  merical  ler.  The  desired  route 
j  manage  icknowledge  the  calls 
I  individu  iy  in  sequence  to  re- 
I  ceive  tl  complaint  or  mes- 
1  sage,  r.on  acknowledgement, 
the  tick  is  time  stamped  and 
filed  foi  luick  reference. 

Later  after  work  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  evening,  the 

three-pi^-ce  tickets  are  sepa¬ 
rated.  I  he  first  two  copies  are 
placed  into  the  route  manager’s 
slot  for  pickup  the  next  day, 
while  the  third  copy  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  divisional  man¬ 
ager. 

Routt  managers,  out  of  their 
trucks  .ind  not  responding  to 
initial  radio  calls  are  noted  on 
1  a  white  time-stamped  card. 
I  Then  after  acknowledgements 
I  from  several  other  managers 
i  are  received,  the  dispatcher 
again  attempts  to  contact  the 
missing  manager.  In  most  cases, 
this  “out-of-service”  condition  is 
temporary  and  the  manager  is 
usually  contacted  on  the  2nd  try. 
i  During  the  week,  the  center 
;!  officially  relays  to  route  man¬ 
agers  all  complaints  received  by 
7  p.m.  On  Sundays,  missed  de- 
;  livery  complaints  received  by 
10  a.m.  are  answered  that 
morning. 

“  Under  normal  circumstances, 
i  almost  all  route  managers  using 
radio  have  answered  complaints 
F  and  shortages  by  7 : 15  p.m.  and 


are  on  their  way  back  to  the 
garage  or  out  with  carriers 
promoting  subscriptions. 

A  somewhat  unique  use  of 
the  radio  system  was  initiated 
by  Mr.  Harris  to  promote  sub¬ 
scription  sales.  "To  announce 
new  contests  for  carriers,  he 
makes  arrangements  with  the 
route  managers  to  have  their 
carriers  assemble  around  the 
delivery  trucks  at  a  specified 


time.  Then  from  his  office,  Mr. 
Harris  announces  the  new  con¬ 
tests  over  the  communications 
system,  using  radio  to  impress 
the  importance  of  the  contest  to 
the  carriers. 

Still  another  advantage  of 
the  radio  system  is  its  use  by 
route  managers  to  report  on- 
the-spot  news  events  to  the  dis¬ 
patcher  who  relays  the  informa¬ 
tion  quickly  to  the  city  desk. 


The  radio  system  is  licensed 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  Relay  Press 
Radio  Service  and  operates  on 
a  single  frequency  in  the  155 
megacycle  range  VHF  band. 

• 

2-Way  Radio  Installed 
For  Circulation,  Ads 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Two-way  radio  equipment  in 
nine  cars  serving  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital-Journal’s  city 
circulation  and  dispatch  depart¬ 
ments  is  now  in  operation. 

Dale  Kelly,  city  circulation 
manager,  said  the  equipment 
will  operate  separately  from 
two-way  radio  equipment  which 
the  editorial  department  has 
used  for  five  years. 

Charles  Spence,  manager  of 
the  dispatch  department,  said 
the  two  radio-equipped  cars  in 
his  department  will  mean  faster 
])ickup  and  delivery  of  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  and  proofs. 

• 

Sports  Promoter 

Appointment  of  William  W. 
Ix)ve  as  director  of  sports  pro¬ 
motions  for  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  was  announced 
this  week  by  Max  Kase,  sports 
editor.  Mr.  Love  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Journal- American 
staff  since  1940. 


and  now  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania! 


We  met . . .  had  many  conferences  . . .  and  final  decisions  have  been  made.  Above  is  a  per¬ 
spective  depicting  the  result  for  the 

CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 

Design  and  final  drawings  for  their  $2.5  million  expansion  program  are  now  well  underway. 
Press  capacity  will  be  more  than  doubled,  by  a  new  10-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  high-speed 
press.  Many  new,  rearranged  and  improved  features,  including  roof  parking  for  employees’ 
cars,  will  enable  this  well-equipped  plant  to  economically  keep  pace  with  circulation  growth. 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  16  NEW  YORK  17  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

316  Stuart  Street  200  Park  Avenue-Pan  Am  Building  Montgomery  Building 
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know  He  may  lie  familiar 

^th  -irk  but  this  is  not 

Newa; 

The  'xt  week,  a  reader 
wTote  \llowing  the  publisher 
and  I  or  of  the  Waldoboro 
Press  abuse  you  in  your  own 

colun  goes  beyond  the  call 

of  joi  l  alistic  fairness  and  ob- 
jectiv.  .  Bravo,  too,  on  your  se¬ 
ries.  It  time  more  weeklies  got 
away  '  rom  attitudes  of  a  bump¬ 
kin  ar.  attempts  to  justify  lack 
of  gui  under  the  pretext  that 
someo..c  may  be  harmed.” 

Another  reader  said:  “Rather 
than  identified  with  the  si¬ 
lent  majority,  I  wish  to  be  one 
of  the  many,  I  am  sure,  who 
heartily  commend  you  for  these 
articlc.s  which,  among  others, 
make  us  proud  of  our  local 
newspa^)ers.  The  usual  charge, 
as  you  know,  is  that  local  papers 
are  so  limited  in  interest  that 
there  is  no  awareness  of  the 
outside  world.  You  are  making 
the  Bemardsville  News  a 
worthy  exception  to  this 
charge.” 

A  third,  from  a  former  mayor 
of  Bernardsville,  “heartily”  en¬ 
dorsed  the  statements  by  Mrs. 
Fredericks,  claiming  “it  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  of  most  of 
the  long-time  residents  of  this 
community.” 

For  the  most  part,  the  letters 
were  favorable.  “We  had  the 
feeling  that  many  of  the  upper- 
income  iieople  living  here  were 


es-  1 

rit- 

iral 

ten 

rly 

the 

all 


with  us  on  this,”  Mr.  Pincus 
says.  “Tacitly,  maybe,  but  with 
us  nevertheless.  These  people 
are  fairly  sophisticated  and  even 
when  they  are  not  for  you,  they 
are  not  going  to  crucify  you.” 

The  issues  in  which  the  first 
two  parts  of  the  series  appeared 
were  completely  sold  out  and 
the  last  two  issues  were  almost 
sold  out,  according  to  Mr.  Pin¬ 
cus.  Circulation  was  “way  up” 
for  all  four  weeks. 

Three  people  cancelled  sub- 
.scriptions. 

The  series  was  timed,  on  the 
advice  of  a  local  clergyman,  to 
end  the  Thursday  before  Broth¬ 
erhood  Week  began  and  many 
clergymen  used  it  as  the  basis 
for  sermons.  Some  of  them  had 
given  .strong  support  to  the 
series  when  it  was  running. 

The  Newark  Public  Library 
asked  for  file  copies  of  the  se¬ 
ries.  The  Urban  League  ordered 
2,500  of  the  series  and  presented 
the  weekly  group  its  award  for 
outstanding  editorial  policy. 

The  American  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee  in  Philadelphia 
reprinted  some  of  the  series  for 
general  distribution  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  program  on  fair 
housing. 

A  group  of  concerned  resi¬ 
dents  began  meeting  to  find  so¬ 
lutions  to  the  problems  which 
were  brought  to  light  in  the 
series.  From  these  meetings,  an 
area-wide  human  relations  coun¬ 


cil  formed  to  promote  fair  hous¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Pincus  concludes:  “The 
reaction  among  some  residents, 
naturally,  was  that  we  were 
only  stirring  up  trouble  where 
none  had  existed.  But  we  re¬ 
main  convinced  that  without 
some  kind  of  warning  and  il¬ 
lumination  of  the  problem 
ahead,  the  community  poten¬ 
tially  might  face  far  worse 
trouble  in  time  to  come.” 

THURSDATA 

fill::' . . . . . . '  ,  '  ii 

LEFT  OUT  —  The  Stafford 
(Conn.)  Area  Digest,  offset  tab¬ 
loid  weekly  newspaper  now  in 
its  third  year,  was  inadvertent¬ 
ly  left  out  of  the  196i  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book.  The  paper 
is  now  over  3,200  sworn  paid 
circulation,  national  ad  rate  is 
$1.26  and  R.  Y.  Browne  Sr.  is 
editor  and  publisher  (see  E&P, 
July  27,  1963,  page  38). 

«  *  « 

SATURDAY  MARRIAGE  — 
The  La  Mirada  Lamplighter  and 
the  Buena  Park  News,  both  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Southwest  News¬ 
papers,  Buena  Park,  Calif.,  will 
combine  to  issue  a  joint  Satur¬ 
day  morning  edition,  called  the 
La  Mirada  Lam.plighter-Buena 
Park  News  WEEKENDER.  The 
issue  will  replace  the  present 


It 

beats 

the 

clock 


Sunday  edition  of  the  News  and 
both  papers  will  continue  their 
Wednesday  editions. 

1*  «  « 

GREEN  STAMPS  —  The 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Free  Press, 
a  comparatively  new  weekly 
newspaper,  has  given  impetus 
to  a  new  circulation-building 
campaign  by  offering  350  S  &  H 
green  stamps  with  each  new  or 
renewed  $2.50  subscription.  The 
Free  Press  has  also  been  pub¬ 
lishing  special  shopping  news 
editions  at  intervals  for  free 
mail  distribution. 

*  *  * 

BUYS  BUILDING  —  The 
Virginia  City  (Nev.)  Territorial 
Enterprise  and  Virginia  City 
News  have  purchased  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Enterprise  Building,  add¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  famous  land¬ 
marks  in  the  city  to  its  portfolio. 
The  purchase  marks  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  life  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise,  which  has  national  cir¬ 
culation  in  50  states  and  18 
foreign  countries.  It  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1858,  Nevada’s  first 
newspaper,  with  Dan  DeQuille 
and  Mark  Twain  publishers. 


SALES 

Morrilton,  Ark. 

Clovis  Copeland,  who  joined 
the  weekly  Morrilton  Headlight 
in  1962  as  editor,  has  resigned 
and  sold  his  stock  in  the  i)aper. 
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FOLDER  FOR 
HOE  COLORMATIC* 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■  f 

E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y.  EL 
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THE  FREEWAY:  WHEN? 


PHOTOGRAPH'^ 


Pictures  Play  Role  In  Highway  Crusade 


the  first  month  or  so  was  easy.  Pictux'es  varied  in  content  and 
there  was  little  duplication. 

Became  a  Grind 

But  after  each  of  the  five  photographers  on  the  staff  had 
several  turns  at  shooting  the  area  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult.  Many  of  the  pictures  began  to  look  alike  and  it  was 
tough  to  come  up  with  an  original  idea.  “It  got  to  be  quite  a 
grind/'  Mr.  Walker  recalls. 

The  News  shifted  the  attack  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Bv  Rick  Frieximaii 


How  daily  editorial  page  pictures  on  the  same  subject  aided 
a  long  crusade  was  demonstrated  recently  by  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News. 

The  situation  was  this: 

In  anticipation  of  a  network  of  interstate  highways  in  and 
around  Wilmington,  buildings  had  been  purchased  by  the  state 
and  the  occupants  had  moved  out.  Removal  of  homes  and  buildings 
along  the  proposed  route  was  nearly  completed  when  work  came 
to  a  standstill. 

Remaining  stimctures  were  left  to  deteriorate  and  they  became 
rundown,  ugly  firetraps  and  a  haven  for  bums.  Kids  were  break¬ 
ing  windows  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  taking  on  an  ugly  look. 

Pressure  was  needed  to  get  the  General  Assembly  to  resolve 
its  partisan  differences  and  act  on  a  bill  which  not  only  would 
provide  enough  money  for  the  new  highway  system  but  enough 
money  for  construction  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

.‘'ix  .4reas  of  .4ction 

Working  in  conjunction  with  civic  groups  such  as  the  Greater 
Wilmington  Development  Council,  the  Morning  News  blocked  out 
six  areas  of  action. 

•  Reports  in  the  daily  told  readers  not  only  what  was  going 
on  in  the  General  Assembly  but  what  tvasn’t  going  on  and  why. 

•  Editorials  hammered  away  at  the  theme  that  the  freeway 
route  through  Wilmington  represented  a  menace  as  well  as  an 
eyesore  and  an  economic  liability  as  long  as  construction  was 
delayed. 

•  The  newspaper  distributed  1,000  blue  and  gold  lapel  buttons 
labeled  “The  Freeway:  When?”  to  the  public. 

•  A  mailing  of  one  Morning  News  editorial,  “The  Freeway: 
When?”  (Aug.  15,  1963),  went  to  all  members  of  the  General 
.4ssembly  and  other  state  leaders. 

•  Members  of  the  editorial  staff  participated  in  the  formation 
of  a  “Citizens  for  Freeways”  committee,  which  gathered  700 
signatures  for  an  ad  appearing  in  the  News  and  the  Evening 
Journal.  This  committee  also  worked  behind  the  scenes  for  a 
compromise  of  the  political  deadlock. 

•  A  photo-editorial  campaign  was  initiated  which  would  run 
from  the  end  of  May,  1963,  into  December,  1963.  A  picture  ap¬ 
peared  each  day  on  the  editorial  page.  Taken  somewhere  along 
the  proposed  route,  it  was  captioned  only:  “The  Freeway:  When?” 
(This  became  the  theme  of  the  entire  campaign,  so  much  so  that 
imitations  popped  up  around  the  state.  The  staff  of  the  public 
information  office  at  the  University  of  Delaware  wanted  a  new 
filing  cabinet  and  put  a  sign  on  its  bulletin  board  reading:  “The 
Filing  Cabinet:  When?”). 

Before  the  campaign  was  successfully  concluded,  the  News  used 
more  than  150  pictures  on  the  editorial  page  under  the  “The 
Freeway:  When?”  caption. 

According  to  Robert  G.  Walker,  photo  department  manager. 


THE  FREEWAY:  WHEN? 


annual  sale  of  > 


state  Walker  went  to  Dover  and  photographed  the 

chaniU-  i  the  House  and  Senate. 

He  vacant  desks,  chairs,  piles  of  papers  on  the  desks, 
and  ar  ng  which  looked  different  from  the  pictures  the  News 
had  lx-  unninp  before  under  “The  Freeway:  When?” 

“The  ^v  j)ictures  broke  the  monotony  for  a  couple  of  weeks,” 
Mr.  .says,  “but  we  eventually  ran  out  of  them  and  went 

back  t.  .e  Freeway.” 

Fina  ,  after  much  patience  and  perseverance  by  the  photo 
staff,  t;  $17  million  highway  bond  bill  went  through  both  houses 
and  wi.  igned  by  the  Governor  in  December. 

Dick  .ianger,  editorial  page  editor  of  the  News,  originated 
the  “F  (-way:  When?”  theme.  Photographers  who  worked  on  it 
were  biuco  Roberts,  manager  of  the  photo  department  when  the 
campaign  started;  Mr.  Walker,  assistant  photo  department  man¬ 
ager  w  -n  the  campaign  started;  Nelson  Brooks;  Frank  Fahey 
and  Pint  Morgan.  (In  October,  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Morgan  left 
the  p:ii  r.)  Lab  technician  Bob  MacDonald  and  Dick  Jefferson, 
a  sumiiit-r  replacement,  also  got  into  the  act. 

The  ;iictures  on  the  preceding  page,  all  taken  by  Mr.  Brooks,  are 
a  few  of  the  “The  Freeway:  When?”  pictures  typical  of  tho.se 
used  (luring  the  campaign. 

After  the  bond  issue  was  passed,  the  News  told  its  readers: 

“This  newspaper  takes  yesterday’s  events  as  a  signal  to  sus¬ 
pend  its  pictorial  “The  Freeway:  When?”  campaign,  which  re¬ 
cently  entered  its  seventh  month.  Frankly,  it’s  a  relief  to  do  so. 
The  day-in,  day-out  illumination  of  this  community’s  shortcom¬ 
ings  is  no  more  pleasant  a  preoccupation  for  an  editor  than  any¬ 
body  else.” 

This  editorial  was  headed:  “The  Freeway:  NOW!” 


Reader  Service  Novelties 
Cooked  Up  in  2  Kitchens 


RACIAL  VIOLENCE  DEFLATED — Fixing  a  flat  tire  wouldn't  ordinarily 
be  newsworthy,  but  William  T.  Schell  Jr.,  editor,  decided  to  give  this 
picture  three-column  play  in  the  weekly  Torrance  (Calif.)  Press.  When 
Roger  Trammel,  intern  at  a  local  hospital,  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Johnson  trying  to  change  a  flat  tire  on  their  car  he  volunteered  to  do 
the  job  for  them.  The  incident  occurred  In  front  of  the  Press  office. 


Trenton,  N.  J.  editor.  The  early  show  was  put 
The  Trenton  Times  has  three  on  for  Times  employes  and  the 
fully-equipped  and  operational  other  two  were  open  to  the 
kitchens.  public. 

One,  in  the  second-floor  cafe-  Several  other  public  events  are 
teria,  has  been  going  full-blast  planned  for  this  Summer  and  in 
-since  the  new  building  first  went  the  future, 
into  full  use  three  years  ago  The  first  will  take  place 
this  July.  shortly  when  the  Times  will  take 

The  other  two  kitchens  are  in  busloads  of  homemakers  to  a 
the  community  room  on  the  first  New  Jersey  farm  to  see  how 
floor.  This  auditorium  is  used  asparagus  is  raised.  Then  they 
for  Times-sponsored  functions,  will  all  come  back  to  the  corn- 
such  as  style  shows,  films  and  munity  room  to  see  demonstra- 
lectures,  and  as  a  meeting  place  tions  on  cooking  and  freezing 
for  local  organizations.  the  vegetable. 

These  two,  installed  recently,  Other  plans  call  for  an  out- 
were  the  idea  of  Mrs.  J.  Robert  door  barbecue  contest  for  men, 
McNeil,  president  of  the  Times  a  nutrition  program  for  teen- 
Corp.  She  thought  of  putting  agers  and  a  foreign  cooking 
them  in  after  noting  enthusiastic  school  series, 
response  to  a  recipe  contest.  The  As  far  as  Times  employes  are 
project  was  agreed  to  by  Mrs.  concerned,  there  is  even  a  fourth 
R.  George  Kuser,  treasurer  and  “kitchen.”  That’s  the  big  coffee 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  cart  that  is  pushed  through  the 
James  Kemey  Jr.,  publisher.  building  every  morning  and 
The  first  of  the  new  kitchens  afternoon.  It’s  loaded  down  with 
is  lined  all  along  the  rear  wall  beverages  and  rolls,  cakes  and 
of  the  .stage  of  the  community  candies, 
room.  The  other  is  a  portable  • 

one  used  for  demonstrations.  Ri|ey  Allen  Tribute 
Its  equipped  with  a  two-burner 

electric  range.  Washington 

The  larger  stationary  kitchen  U.S.  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong 
has  a  four-burner  range,  two  (R-Hawaii)  published  a  tribute 
ovens,  a  combination  refrigera-  to  Riley  H.  Allen  on  his  80th 
tor-freezer,  a  double  sink,  a  dish  birthday  in  the  Congressional 
washer  and  several  storage  cab-  Record  of  April  30.  Mr.  Allen 
inets.  was  editor  of  the  Honolulu,  Star- 

The  auditorium  kitchens  were  Bulletin  from  the  day  it  was 
initiated  the  other  day  at  three  founded,  July  1,  1912,  until  he 
demonstrations  conducted  by  retired  in  1960.  He  was  born  in 
Betty  h’leming,  the  Times  food  Texas. 

editor  BC  publisher  for  May  23,  1964 


HE’S  WORTH  A  PICTURE— Gary  Bartlett.  UPl  photographer  of  the 
Ottawa  bureau,  poses  with  trophies  he  won  for  his  photograph  (left) 
of  a  skier,  entitled  "Swinging  Through  the  Gates."  It  took  "best  of 
show"  in  the  Professional  Photographers’  exhibit  and  also  received  the 
Toronto  Telegram's  trophy  for  best  sports  photo. 
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Journalism  Helps  Her  to  Be  ‘In  the  Kno\/’ 


By  Jrun  Tarzian 


Have  you  ever  lH*en  fired  in 
Portuguese  while  flying  10,000 
miles  up  in  the  air? 

No?  Well,  Christina  Kirk, 
feature  writer  for  the  Neiv 
York  Daily  Neivs,  has  been. 

She  was  working  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  at  the 
time  and  was  on  her  way  home 
from  a  vacation-press  junket  in 
Brazil.  In  the  plane,  she  picked 
up  a  newspaper,  written  in 
Portuguese,  that  told  of  the 
INS-United  Press  merger. 


Friends  Help  Her 


Early  Interest 


Good  Journalism  Background 


in  journalism  from  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity. 

“I  think  lU’s  journalism  cir- 
riculum  gave  me  a  solid  back¬ 
ground,”  she  declared.  “It  en¬ 
abled  me  to  go  out  and  fulfill 
the  duties  of  my  job  the  day 
after  graduation.” 

M  iss  Kirk  served  as  assistant 
editor  of  the  Congress  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Organizations  newspaper 
for  10  months  until  it  folded. 


and  that  experience  helped  me 
get  a  job  as  a  financial  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trih- 
utie  for  the  next  three  years. 


Enjoys  Feature  Writing 


E&P  Helps 


“When  I  got  oflT  the  plane,” 
she  recalled  this  week,  “I  cabled 
my  friends  asking  them  to  fill 
me  in  on  the  details.  I  only  had 
my  high  school  Spanish  to  ser\'e 
as  a  guide  to  reading  Portu¬ 
guese.  They  cabled  back  that 
they  would  help  me  find  another 
job.” 

That  was  late  in  May,  1958. 

On  May  13  this  year  Miss 
Kirk  won  the  Cultural  Interests 
Award  and  $200,  sponsored  by 
the  Uniformed  Sanitationmen’s 
Association,  for  the  best  report 
on  a  cultural  subject  in  New 
York  City  newspapers.  The  story 
appeared  in  the  News  Oct.  27, 
1963  and  was  entitled,  “The 
Man  Who  Shuns  Success;  Pro¬ 
file  by  Andrew  Wyeth.” 

(Andrew  Wyeth  is  one  of 
America’s  greatest  living 
painters.  This  month  a  museum 
paid  $65,000  for  one  of  his  paint¬ 
ings — the  highest  price  ever 
paid  by  a  museum  for  the  work 
of  a  living  American  artist.) 


She  then  placed  an  ad  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  got  a 
job  with  the /f«2/s  (Kans.)  Daily 
News.  She  worked  as  a  reporter 
there  for  18  months. 

She  then  returned  to  the  Post- 
Tribune  as  women’s  page  re¬ 
porter  and  remained  there  till 
1954  when  she  came  east  to 
New  York. 


“I  was  out  of  a  job  for  seven 
months,”  she  relat^.  “I  wanted 
a  newspaper  job  and  I  wanted  it 
in  the  City.  So  it  took  me  a  while 
before  I  was  hired  as  Eurojiean 
cable  editor  for  INS. 


“After  the  merger  I  was  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  Dun’s  Review 
for  Dun  &  Bradstreet  for  18 
months.  There  I  learned  all  the 
business  management  I  know 


“I  came  to  the  Sunday  feature 
department  of  the  News  in 
April,  1963.  This  is  what  I  most 
enjoy  doing.  I  think  all  writers 
eventually  want  to  do  feature 
writing.” 

One  assignment  for  the  News 
took  her  to  the  coffeehouses  and 
parks  of  Greenwich  Village  to 
listen  to  guitar  music.  Her 
article  was  on  the  upsurge  of 
guitar  playing.  Mingled  with  the 
espresso,  beards,  and  “shades” 
was  some  good  unpaid  talent 
that  played  at  Gerde’s  Folk  City. 

The  Andrew  Wyeth  story  took 
her  to  a  Pennsylvania  hamlet 
where  the  artist  lives  as  a  semi¬ 
recluse.  Getting  the  interview 
was  not  as  difficult  as  she  had 
expected. 

“I  thought  that  Mr.  Wyeth 
would  not  speak  to  me,  since  he 
always  had  a  preference  for 
seclusion,”  Miss  Kirk  said.  “I 
just  called  up  his  art  dealer  and 
arranged  the  interview  through 
him.” 

Miss  Kirk  won  three  prizes  in 
1961  for  a  series  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Negro  workers:  the 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  of 


Miss  Kirk  said  her  interest  in 
journalism  began  when  she  was 
six  years  old. 

“I  liked  to  write  compositions 
and  when  I  found  out  that  people 
did  this  for  a  living,  I  decided 
it  was  for  me,”  she  told  the 
E&P  reporter. 

She  had  her  first  work  pub¬ 
lished  when  she  was  14  in  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  her 
hometown  paper.  That  same 
year  she  won  a  $25  bond  for 
another  article  that  appeared  in 
the  paper. 

After  graduation  from  high 
school,  where  she  was  editor  of 
the  paper,  she  worked  as  a  copy 
girl  on  the  Post-Tribune. 

“I  realized  that  if  I  ever 
wanted  to  be  a  reporter,  I  would 
have  to  go  to  college,”  she  said. 


New  York  award  for  tl  i  best 
serii's,  the  Loeb  Special  A<  hieve- 
ment  Award  for  busino;  s  and 
financial  reporting,  and  ri  cita¬ 
tion  from  the  Paul  To  enkin 
Memorial  Award  Commit'  ee  for 
journalism  in  the  crusade 
against  racial  and  religious 
prejudice. 

She  was  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  of 
New  York  for  1963-64  an  1  is  a 
member  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 

Journalism  has  been  to  t’hris- 
tina  Kirk  a  life  and  living 
project. 

“There  is  nothing  else  I’d 
rather  be  doing,”  she  said. 
“There  is  nothing  else  I  can  do. 
I’m  lucky — not  everyone  can  do 
what  they  like  doing. 

“I  enjoy  writing  because  I 
like  knowing  what’s  going  on  in 
the  world. 

“And  New  York  only  adds  to 
the  enchantment  of  journalism. 
I  lov’e  the  City.” 


Journalism  Camp 
Attendance  Grows 


Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  University’s 
fourth  annual  Fine  Arts  Jour¬ 
nalism  Camp  will  attract  high 
school  students  from  twice  as 
many  states  as  it  did  last  year, 
W.  R.  Summers,  associate  pro 
fessor  of  journalism,  reported. 

Students  from  a  six-state  area 
plan  to  participate  in  the  work 
shop  Aug.  9-16.  Last  year  the 
camp  was  restricted  to  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Penn 
sylvania.  The  states  added  to 
this  year’s  program  are  New 
Jersey,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

The  camp  will  be  divided  into 
separate  sections  for  studying 
newspapers  and  yearbooks.  A 
$35  fee  will  cover  the  student’s 
tuition,  board  and  room. 


News  Editor  Quits 
For  Political  Career 


Miss  Kirk  obtained  her  A.B. 


I 


Toronto 

Charles  Templeton,  48,  execu 
tive  news  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  has  resigned  to  participate 
actively  in  politics.  He  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  possible  candi 
date  for  leadership  of  the 
Ontario  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Templeton  said  he  has  ac 
cepted  a  position  with  Temple¬ 
ton-Hathaway  Ltd.,  a  company 
specializing  in  corporate  design 

A  sports  cartoonist  at  17,  Mr. 
Templeton  was  for  some  years 
an  evangelist  and  later  a  tele¬ 
vision  personality  before  he 


Christina  Kiric,  New  York  Daily  News,  accepts  the  Cultural  Interests  joined  the  Star  in  1959  as  edi- 
Award  from  John  J.  De  Lury,  president  of  the  Uniformed  Sanitation-  tor  of  the  newspaper’s  news¬ 
men's  Association,  for  her  feature  on  an  American  artist,  background  page. 
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Ni  Code  of  Ethics 
F<  r  Masked  Report 


Washington 

A  H  -o  Sulicominittep  invos- 
tipatii,.  the  releasing  of  news 
from  .  :;onymous  sources  lias 
cone  hi'  il  tliat  precise  rules  of 
ethics  .iinot  he  developed  for 
the  handliiiR  of  “backg:round” 
stories 

The  Sulicommittce  on  Govern¬ 
ment  information  (the  Moss 
subcommittee)  also  concluded 
that  tlicre  is  little  possibility  of 
handling  non-attributed  news 
other  llian  the  method  now  in 
use. 

The  subcommittee  based  its 
findings  on  a  staff  study  and 
reports  from  newsmen.  It  found 
that  the  anonymous  news  source 
can  lie  useful  in  making  more 
information  available  to  the 
public,  or  it  can  be  a  “self- 
sen'inu  device  to  convey  dis¬ 
torted  information  which  the 
public  seldom  can  evaluate.” 

Iiislincl  and  Common  Sense 

Julius  Frandsen,  UPI  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  and  one  of 
the  new.smen  who  advised  the 
subcommittee,  wrote,  “The  han¬ 
dling:  of  unattributed  news  is  a 
matter  in  which  we  are  governed 
more  by  instinct  and  common 
sense  than  by  any  set  of  rules. 
Ideally,  I  suppose,  all  news 
.should  lie  attributed.  Obviously 
this  is  impossible.” 

Mr.  Frandsen  said  foreign 
affairs  is  “the  most  clearly 
identified  field’  in  which  all 
news  cannot  be  attributed.  “A 
good  many  situations  come 
along,  for  instance  during  the 
negotiation  of  a  delicate  sub¬ 
ject,  when  it  would  be  foolish 
for  the  government  to  put  every¬ 
thing  on  the  record.  Yet  it  can 
provide  explanatory  material 
without  attribution,”  he  said. 

The  UPI  editor  said  that  often 
wrongdoing  in  government 
would  never  come  to  light  if 
.sources  had  to  identify  them¬ 
selves,  since  employes  would  not 
risk  their  jobs  by  talking  for 
attribution.  He  also  said  that 
experienced  reporters  could  tell 
if  an  official  was  trying  to  use 
him  for  ulterior  purposes. 

Kra^oiis  fur  Doing  It 

The  study  found  that  non- 
attributed  sources  are  often  used 
for  these  reasons: 

•  To  transmit  news  to  the 
press  when  formal  channels  of 
communication,  such  as  the  pres¬ 
idential  press  conference,  are 
cut  off. 

•  To  alert  the  press  of  the 
gravity  of  a  situation  being  over¬ 
looked  in  the  news. 


«  m  tne  news.  tinue  to  oe 
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•  To  permit  government  offi¬ 
cials  to  talk  freely  to  newsmen. 
It  is  often  used  for  this  purpose, 
particularly  on  foreign  affairs 
and  national  .security  matters. 

•  To  avert  public  alarm  or 
hysteria. 

•  To  test  public  and  Congres¬ 
sional  reaction  to  new  schemes 
and  projected  appointments. 

•  To  mobilize  public  opinion 
liehind  some  government  project. 

•  To  advance  one  particular 
cause  of  an  official  or  an  agency 
in  the  power  .struggle  that  goes 
on  within  the  government  itself 
or  among  the  governments  doing 
business  in  Washington. 

Began  with  Cuolidge 

The  principal  methods  used 
by  officials  include  a  talk  with 
an  individual  reporter,  an  in¬ 
formal  briefing  with  newsmen, 
often  over  lunch  or  cocktails, 
and  a  formal  background  brief¬ 
ing. 

The  study  revealed  that  the 
“not  for  attribution”  method 
originated  with  President  Calvin 
Coolidge. 

The  objections  to  this  tech¬ 
nique,  the  study  states,  are  that 
responsible  reporters  are  not 
given  opportunities  to  question 
officials  at  background  briefings 
because  of  the  competitive  pres¬ 
sure  from  other  reporters  pres¬ 
ent  who  will  rush  to  file  their 
stories. 

The  study  also  says  that  non- 
attributed  stories  confuse 
readers,  and  by  moulding  public 
opinion,  help  generate  pressure 
on  Congress  to  adopt  the  official 
point  of  view. 

The  study  was  requested  hy 
Congressman  Henry  E.  Reuss 
of  Wisconsin.  Those  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  study  were  Herb¬ 
ert  Brucker,  former  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  New.s- 
paper  Editors;  Irwin  Maier, 
past  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Roger  Tatarian,  executive 
editor  of  UPI;  LeRoy  Collins, 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters;  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Koop,  president  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi:  Dr.  Earl  English, 
dean  of  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  and  Mr.  Frandsen. 

Based  on  Mutual  Trust 

Mr,  Maier,  who  is  publisher 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  wrote; 

“We  see  no  real  hope  for  a 
code  of  ethics  in  this  field.  We 
think  that  relationships  between 
reporters  and  officials  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  based  on  how  much 


they  trust  each  other,  and  that 
this  is  largely  a  personal  matter. 
-As  long  as  journalism  and  poli¬ 
tics  remain  the  competitive  busi¬ 
ness  that  they  are,  it  will  be 
virtually  impossible  to  spell  out 
rules  for  making  or  reporting 
unattributed  statements.” 

An  editor  prefers  to  have 
statements  by  jjublic  officials  at¬ 
tributed  directly  to  the  official, 
.Mr.  .Maier  stated,  but  it  is  lietter 
to  get  the  information  on  an 
unattributed  basis  than  not  to 
get  it  at  all. 

Because  newspapermen  are 
jealous  of  their  freedom,  said 
Mr.  Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  we  shall  have  to  continue 
struggling  along  without  any 
more  regulations  or  codes  than 
we  have  now.  After  all,  freedom 
carries  with  it  its  own  correc¬ 
tive.” 

• 

Cuinniissioiiers  Drop 
Cartoon  Libel  Suit 

Butte,  Mont. 

A  $150,000  district  court  suit 
against  the  Montana  Standard 
and  Butte  Daily  Post  has  been 
dismissed  by  Judge  John  B.  Mc- 
Clernan. 

The  dismissal  was  on  applica¬ 
tion  of  Dan  J.  O’Connell  and 
Hubert  J.  Johnson,  two  of  the 
three  Silver  Bow  County  com¬ 
missioners  and  plaintiffs  in  the 
action  filed  Feb.  28,  1963.  The 
plaintiffs  said  they  “do  not  wish 
to  further  prosecute.” 

Defendants  were  Richard  E. 
Morrison,  publisher;  Ward  Fan¬ 
ning,  general  manager  (now 
associate  publisher) ;  Walter  L. 
Nelson,  ^itor;  the  Montana 
Standard  and  Butte  Daily  Post 
(combined  morning  publica¬ 
tion),  and  Lee  Newspapers  of 
Montana  Inc. 

The  suit  arose  during  the  city- 
county  consolidation  election 
campaign  and  was  based  on  edi¬ 
torial  page  cartoons. 

• 

Increased  Demand 
For  Newsprint  Seen 

Montrb^vl 

Frederick  W.  Bradshaw  was 
elected  president  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Paper  Corporation  Ltd.  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
shareholders.  George  M.  Hobart 
became  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer,  and 
LaMonte  J.  Belnap  was  named 
honorary  chairman. 

In  his  report  on  business,  Mr. 
Hobart  said  idle  capacity  of 
North  American  mills  will  be 
put  to  work  soon  to  meet  de¬ 
mands  from  abroad  because  for¬ 
eign  mills  are  converting  from 
newsprint  production  to  more 
profitable  lines.  There  have  been 
sharp  increases  in  consumption 
of  newsprint  in  Europe  and 
Japan,  he  reported. 


Anti-Secrecy 
Law  Blamed 
For  Secrecy 

Milwaukee 

A  Wisconsin  law  aimed  at 
ending  .secrecy  in  government 
has  had  the  opposite  effect,  two 
participants  said  May  13  dur¬ 
ing  an  institute  here  on  secrecy 
in  government. 

Garold  L.  Bartness,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin — Mil¬ 
waukee,  said  “there  have  been 
many  instances  where  public 
officials  have  clamped  secrecy 
on  Information  of  a  kind  that 
it  previously  had  been  the  policy 
to  release. 

“The  channels  of  information, 
at  least  locally,  seem  to  be  be¬ 
coming  progressively  more 
clogged,”  he  said. 

“This  is  ironic  in  a  state 
that  prides  itself  on  its  anti¬ 
secrecy  legislation.  Indeed,  one 
discovers  that  very  legislation  is 
being  used  to  impose  more  se¬ 
crecy  in  government  than  might 
be  the  case  if  there  were  no 
‘right  to  know’  law.” 

Robert  H.  Wills,  city  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  also 
.said  the  statute  “has  done  more 
harm  than  good.” 

Before  the  law  was  enacted 
in  1959  he  could  go  into  a  meet¬ 
ing  as  a  reporter  and  “nobody 
could  throw  a  law  book  at  me,” 
Mr.  Wills  said.  He  said  that 
prior  to  the  law,  pressure  from 
the  press  could  keep  open  meet¬ 
ings  which  now  are  closed  with 
the  law  cited  as  the  reason. 

A  demand  that  his  depart¬ 
mental  orders  be  made  available 
to  the  press  was  made  to  Police 
Chief  Harold  A.  Breier  May  12 
by  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

The  formal  demand  asserted 
that  the  departmental  orders 
were  public  records  and  must 
be  made  available  to  the  public 
for  inspection  under  state  law. 

Departmental  orders  involve 
assignment  of  personnel,  promo¬ 
tions,  disciplinary  actions  and 
administrative  actions  by  the 
chief.  The  orders  are  read  to 
all  officers.  A  permanent  file  of 
the  orders  is  kept  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  station  and  command  office. 

Chief  Breier  maintains  that 
the  orders  are  confidential. 

• 

Prof.  Hench  Retires 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Prof.  Lee  O.  Hench,  chairman 
of  the  journalism  department  of 
Wisconsin  State  College,  ends 
a  36-year  teaching  career  when 
he  retires  May  30.  He  organ¬ 
ized  the  Wisconsin  Chippewa 
Valley  School  Press  association. 


BOOKS  IN  KKVIK\( 


SwingReportedWorld 
History  On  the  Spot 


Bv  Kav  Erniii 


“CjOOD  EVENING!**  A  l*rofessional 
Memoir.  By  Raymond  Swing.  Har- 
court.  Brace  &  World.  311  iwges. 
$5.95. 


The  en^rrossinp  ami  distin- 
Kuished  54-year  plobal  profes¬ 
sional  career  of  Raymond  Swinp, 
now  77  and  retired,  is  by  coinci¬ 
dence  divided  into  two  e<]ual  27- 
year  periods,  the  first  in  which 
he  was  a  newspaperman  and  the 
second  in  which  he  was  a  radio 
broadcaster. 

'Gram*  Is  Dropped 

His  autobioprapliy  is  divided 
naturally  into  two  parts.  The 
first  half  obviously  is  of  Rreater 
interest  and  inspiration  to  his 
fellow  newsmen,  although  his 
fame  and  influence  increased  and 
his  salary  prew  to  $3,000  a  week 
in  the  second  period.  It’s  curious 
to  recall  that  during  a  22-year 
stretch  he  used  the  newspaper 
byline  and  the  broadcast  name 
of  Raymond  Gram  Swinp  and 
then  dropped  the  middle  name. 
His  second  wife  was  Betty 
Gram;  she  was  a  Lucy  Stone 
League  member  and  wished  to 
retain  her  o^\^l  name;  he  agreed 
to  take  her  name  if  she  would 
take  his.  When  they  separated 
after  22  years,  he  dropped  the 
middle  name. 

Raymond  Swing  began  with  a 
$10  night  job  on  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  and  worked  for  the 
Cleveland  News,  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Evening  Item,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  before 
taking  a  year’s  sabbatical  in 
Paris,  Munich,  Berlin  and 
London.  He  became  a  friend  of 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  through  this  connec¬ 
tion  began  his  own  notable 
career  as  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  by  representing  the  Daily 
News  in  Berlin.  (Victor  Lawson 
once  told  him  the  feature  he 
most  would  like  to  publish  be¬ 
cause  it  would  sell  the  most 
papers  was  the  autobiography 
of  Mary  Pickford,  then  rising  to 
movie  stardom.) 

Prcdiclcd  War 

But  the  young  Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent  was  caught  up  in  more 
portentious  affairs;.  He  frankly 
predicted  the  possibility  of  war 
early  in  1914,  but  a  cautious 
editor  at  home  blue-pencilled  the 
prophetic  warning.  Soon  he  was 


covering  World  War  I  with 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  Irv’in  S. 
Cobb  (not  Irving  Cobb,  as  the 
l>ook  states),  John  T.  McCutch- 
(“on,  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  then  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
Harry  Hansen  and  men  of  their 
enduring  rank. 

When  the  fortresses  of  Liege 
and  Namur  were  leveled  quickly 
by  the  Germans,  Swing  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  inspect  the  ruins  and 
learned  the  secret  of  the  Krupp 
“Big  Bertha”  guns  which  had 
been  built  since  1908  and  the 
.secret  successfully  kept.  Swing 
evaded  German  censors  with  his 
world  beat  by’  having  a  Chicago 
student  who  was  leaving  Berlin 
to  memorize  800  words  and  then 
type  out  the  story’  in  the  London 
bureau,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

(x’liMir  Outwitted 

.\nother  important  exclusive 
story’  was  sent  by  Swing  by’ 
using  a  provincial  censor  instead 
of  the  Berlin  headquarters.  He 
was  allowed  to  go  to  Dusseldorf 
on  a  story  and  was  supposed  to 
return  to  Berlin  to  write  it  and 
submit  it  for  censorship.  How¬ 
ever,  an  industrialist  at  Dussel¬ 
dorf  told  him  one  German  aim 
of  the  war  was  to  add  the  iron 
mines  of  the  Briey  Basin  in 
France  to  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Ruhr  Basin  in  Germany.  The 
correspondent  figured  correctly 
that  local  pride  would  cause  the 
local  censor  to  pass  the  story, 
which  he  did. 

Diplomats,  convinced  of  the 
correspondent’s  integrity,  used 
him  for  some  highly  secret  mis¬ 
sions.  German  Chancellor  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  sent  him  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  for¬ 
eign  minister,  with  a  message 
that  Germany  would  not  annex 
Belgium  if  peace  could  be 
achieved.  Col.  E.  M.  House, 
President  Wilson’s  adviser,  later 
sent  him  on  a  secret  mission  to 
France. 

Speculation  about  what-might- 
have-been  newspaper  history  is 
evoked  by  Mr.  Swing’s  revela¬ 
tion  that  he  and  some  associates, 
including  William  C.  Bullitt, 
were  set  to  buy  the  New  York 
Tribune  with  Bernard  Baruch 
as  “angel.”  However,  President 
Wilson  named  Mr.  Baruch  chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Production 
Board  and  he  had  to  withdraw 
his  financial  support  and  the 
scheme  was  abandoned. 


Mr.  Swing  had  a  front  seat 
where  history  was  made  for 
.several  decades.  He  was  the  first 
American  correspondent  ever  to 
inter\’iew  a  Sultan  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  while  serving  in 
Constantinople  and  saw  the 
battle  of  the  Dardanelles.  After 
World  War  I,  he  headed  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public 
Ledger  and  New  York  Evening 
Post  bureau  in  London  and  later 
covered  tbe  Weimar  Republic  in 
Berlin  for  Frank  Munsey’s  New 
York  Herald,  He  and  Floyd 
Gibbons  went  into  Russia.  He 
represented  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  two  years  in  London. 

(“The  best  of  the  friends 
made  in  England,  and  by  now 
the  friendship  of  longest  dura¬ 
tion,  was  John  Gunther.  He 
came  off  a  cattle  boat  to  London 
to  escape  from  being  a  reporter 
on  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
to  find  a  future  for  himself  as  a 
writer  about  world  affairs.”) 

The  author  acknowledges  he 
enjoyed  remarkable  freedom  of 
expression  as  a  new.spaperman 
and  as  a  broadcaster,  except  for 
interference  when  he  joined  the 
Voice  of  America.  He  then  makes 
this  stern  indictment  of  current 
tv- radio  broadcasting: 

“I  wish  that  I  could  go  on  to 
say  that  my  successors  in  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  are  now  as  free. 
They  are  not.  The  right  of  free 
comment  has  been  seriously 
abridged  on  the  three  largest 
networks,  and  anyrthing  said  that 
affects  any  considerable  and 
vocal  contingent  of  the  public 
produced  a  panic  and  retreat  by 
the  network  executives.  This  is 
a  perilous  weakness  in  our  com¬ 
munication  system,  and  is  not,  I 
think,  the  fault  of  the  public  as 
a  whole.  I  believe  it  knows  that 
the  freedom  of  dissent  is  one  of 
the  foundation  stones  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life.” 


IIUIIH 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


The  third  and  final  Kennedy 
volume  of  the  “Public  Papers 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,”  covering  Jan.  1  to  Nov. 
22,  1963,  is  now  available.  The 
1,007-page  clothbound  book,  14th 
volume  in  the  series  to  be  re¬ 
leased,  sells  for  $9.  Volumes 
covering  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  the 
first  three  years  of  President 
Truman’s  administration  are 
also  available  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  20402.  Volumes  cov¬ 
ering  the  other  Truman  years 
and  the  period  since  President 


Johnson  l)ecame  Presicimt  art 
lieing  prepared. 

Norman  Miller  Jr.,  'porter 
for  the  Wall  Street  "umal, 
signed  a  contract  with  'oward- 
McCann  for  a  book  entiti  d  “The 
Great  Salad  Oil  Swindle.”  He 
won  a  1963  George  Polk  .4ward 
from  the  Department  t>f  Jour- 
nalism  of  Long  Island  Jniver- 
sity  for  his  coverage  of  the 
financial  .scandal — plus  a  Pul¬ 
itzer. 

“Our  Man  in  San  Juan,”  a 
compilation  of  58  humorous  and 
informative  articles  on  Puerto 
Rico,  is  being  sold  by  the  writer- 
publisher,  A1  Dinhofer,  enter¬ 
tainment  writer  for  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  Snn  Juan  (Puerto 
Rico)  Star.  It  has  a  paperback 
and  128  pages.  Photos  are  by  the 
author  and  other  Star  rejrorters 
and  photographers.  The  book’s 
illustrations  are  by  Sandy  Over¬ 
bey.  Queries  should  be  addressed 
to  A1  Hinhofer,  San  Juan  Star, 
P.O.  Box  4187,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico. 

Dorothy  Kilgallen,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  New  York 
Journal- American  Broadway  col¬ 
umnist,  is  writing  a  book, 
“Murder  One,”  about  famous 
murder  trials  she  has  covered, 
for  publication  by  Random 
House  at  a  date  to  be  announced 
later.  She’s  the  author  of  one 
other  book,  “Girl  Around  the 
World.” 

William  Satire,  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  who  wrote  “The  Rela¬ 
tions  Explosion”  (Macmillan. 
1963),  and  Marshall  Loeb,  an 
associate  editor  of  Time,  have 
written  “Plunging  Into  Politics” 
(McKay.  June  15.  $3.95),  a 
guide  to  how  to  become  a  candi¬ 
date  for  office  on  the  national, 
state  or  local  level. 

John  Carlova  is  the  author  of 
“Mistress  of  the  Seas”  (Citadel 
Press,  222  Park  Ave.  South, 
New  York  3.  $4.50),  a  dramatic 
biography  of  Anne  Bonny,  the 
lusty  eighteenth  century  heauty 
who  became  a  pirate  queen.  Most 
of  the  research  was  done  while 
Mr.  Carlova  was  working  in 
Europe  as  a  foreign  correspondr 
ent  for  the  Hearst  newspapers. 
He  also  worked  for  the  Lot 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Reuters, 
Coronet  and  the  Singaport 
Straits  Times,  During  World 
War  II,  while  only  19  years  of 
age,  he  served  as  special  press 
representative  on  the  staff  of  I 
Gen.  Eisenhower  and  all  news 
of  the  Supreme  Commander 
while  he  was  in  the  field  came 
out  through  him  on  a  world 
pooling  basis.  This  is  his  fourth 
book  and  he  has  written  more 
than  100  magazine  articles. 
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Carrier  System 

(C  nued  from  page  17) 


youth  America  for  some  gen- 
eratio! 

The  <'iiculation  Short  Course, 
co-spoii.'Oied  by  the  University 
of  low;  School  of  Journalism 
and  th  Extension  Division,  was 
attended  by  more  than  50  news¬ 
paper  executives  from  five 
states.  Wilbur  C.  Peterson,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  media  management  in 
the  School,  is  chairman  of  the 
program. 

Norman  W.  Tischer,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  Muncie  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  declared  that  “cir¬ 
culation  managers  should  be  as 
much  concerned  with  the  future 
of  the  young  men  who  deliver 
newspapers  as  are  parents  and 
school  officials  who  are  looking 
for  intelligent  and  responsible 
young  men  who  want  a  good 
education.  We  should  share  with 
the  parents  and  the  school  offi¬ 
cials  the  task  of  developing  and 
encouraging  these  young  men.” 

Mr.  Tischer  offered  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  go  about  mold¬ 
ing  young  men  into  responsible 
citizens.  Some  of  these  called 
for  action  connected  with  the 
schools. 

“We  must  try  harder  to  get 
schools  to  give  credit  for  news¬ 
paper  salesmanship,”  Mr,  Tisch¬ 
er  said.  “We  must  start  a  strong 
advertising  campaign  that  will 
tell  every  boy  the  advantage  of 
staying  in  school;  and  how  he 
can  earn  scholarships  to  fur¬ 
ther  his  education.”  Mr.  Tisch¬ 
er  called  for  newspaper  guid¬ 
ance  to  reduce  high  school  drop¬ 
outs.  “Most  of  the  dropouts  are 
not  dummies,”  he  said.  “They 
may  not  be  college  material,  but 
they  could  learn  a  trade  by  go¬ 
ing  to  a  good  trade  school.  It’s 
up  to  us  to  show  them  the  way, 
to  help  them  along  the  way  with 
a  plan  to  save  their  earnings, 
to  share  in  newspaper  scholar¬ 
ship  programs  or  others.” 

Newspapers  can  also  establish 
their  own  educational  programs. 


“As  a  starter  in  Muncie,”  Mr. 
Tischer  said,  “we  are  in  the 
process  of  starting  educational 
schools  for  Star-Press  newspa¬ 
per  salesmen.  We  call  in  the 
boys  20  at  a  time,  for  meetings. 
The  meetings  consist  of:  spe¬ 
cialized  training  in  salesman¬ 
ship,  how  to  save  money,  how 
to  handle  money,  how  to  invest 
money,  how  to  buy  a  car,  and 
many  more  subjects  that  these 
young  people  will  need  to  know’ 
as  they  grow  up.” 

Outside  experts  assist  in  these 
courses.  “You  will  be  amazed  at 
the  willingness  of  these  people 
to  help  us  in  this  form  of  train¬ 
ing  our  young,”  he  said. 

His  paper  is  also  printing 
booklets  on  topics  that  will  be 
of  use  to  his  carriers.  One  of 
them  is  “How  To  Budget  Your 
Money  While  Young,”  written 
especially  for  the  i)aper  by  a 
local  bank  official. 

The  publishers  of  the  Star 
and  Press  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  an  encyclopedia 
company  to  furnish  sets  at  cost 
to  the  paper.  “We  are  selling 
them  to  our  carriers  at  whole¬ 
sale  .  .  .  payments  at  $3  a  month 
for  12  months,”  Mr.  Tischer 
said. 

Another  way  to  contribute  to 
the  boys’  futures  is  to  hire  the 
best  possible  carrier  supervisors, 
he  said.  “Men  who  will  be  able 
to  make  good  impressions  on 
parents  and  other  individuals, 
and  who  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  something  themselves  to 
the  development  of  the  boys” 
are  the  type  to  look  for.  “In 
dress,  manner  and  speech  they 
must  be  the  equivalent  to  scout¬ 
masters,  school  teachers  and 
other  respected  leaders.” 

• 

Earthquake  Fund 

Oceanside,  Calif. 

Publisher-Editor  Tom  Braden 
of  the  Oceanside  Blade-Tribune 
signed  checks  disbursing  $1156 
donated  by  subscribers  for  aid 
to  stricken  areas  of  Alaska  and 
Crescent  City  following  the 
Good  Friday  earthquake-tidal 
wave  di.sa'te’*. 


HURLETRON 


Register  Controls 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


Guild  Denounces 
Bill  to  Require 
Financial  Report 

Washington 

William  J.  Farson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  has  called  a 
House  bill  that  would  require 
all  newsmen  to  file  financial 
statements  with  the  Attorney 
General  “discriminatorj'  legisla¬ 
tion.” 

The  bill  has  been  introduced 
by  Rep.  Steven  Derounian  (R.- 
N.  Y.). 

“Newsmen  are  not  the  only 
citizens,  along  with  government 
and  military  officers  and  lobby¬ 
ists,  with  the  power  to  mold 
public  opinion,”  Mr.  Farson 
said.  “Yet  they  are  the  only 
citizens  who  may  have  no  direct 
or  indirect  dealings  with  the 
federal  government  who  would 
be  required  to  file  .statements.” 

Mr,  Derounian’s  bill  states 
that  all  reporters,  publishers, 
editors  or  writers  for  any  news- 
[)aper,  news  magazine  or  other 
periodical  and  all  managers,  an¬ 
nouncers  or  writers  for  radio 
and  television  stations  would 
have  to  file  statements.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bill  are  members 


of  Congress,  lobbyists  and  fed¬ 
eral  employes  with  incomes  over 
$12,000. 

Mr.  Farson  declaretl  many 
newsmen  who  had  no  dealings 
at  all  with  the  government 
would  be  deprived  of  their 
rights  of  i)rivacy.  He  also  .said 
that  the  financial  information 
required  was  of  “such  sweeping 
nature”  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  newsmen  to  comply. 

• 

Ship'^s  Bell  Stays 
In  Club,  Dang  It! 

Milwaukee 

A  proposal  to  gain  space  for 
library  shelves  in  the  Milwaukee 
Press  Club  by  removing  a  ship’s 
bell  was  unanimously  rejected 
by  members  of  the  club  May  13. 

The  heavy  bell  from  the 
Ci-uiser  USS  Milwaukee  has 
stood  in  the  Press  club  rooms 
since  June  23,  1951,  when  it  was 
installed  with  the  inscription, 
“As  it  rang  in  the  defense  of 
liberty,  let  it  forever  ring  out 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  bell  was  presented  to  the 
club  by  a  special  act  of  congress 
in  1922.  The  Cruiser  Milwaukee 
was  wrecked  off  Eureka,  Calif., 
in  1919. 

In  arguing  for  retention  of 
the  bell  one  member  said,  “We 
keep  it  where  it  is  and  clang  it 
or  dang  it  as  we  damn  please.” 
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NEA  PEOPLE  IN  ACTION 


Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-D(  :nocnt, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  Daytm 
^  (Ohio)  Jimmal  Herald,  Char- 

lofte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Columbia 
BW  ^  (S.  C.)  State,  Spokane  (Wash.) 

W*  Spokesman-Review,  Ticcson 

■LJp  <•«•»  (Ariz.)  Citizen. 

Eleanor  Lambert  has  ci  iisaded 
effectiv'ely  for  recognition  o( 
/  creative  American  fashions, 

/  stimulated  the  success  of  the 

country’s  great  designers,  pro- 
duced  lavish  fashion  shows.  She 
coordinates  the  two  chief  fashion 
serves  the  ad- 
\  Costume 

the  Metropolitan 

Eleanor  Lambert  Museum  of  Art. 

of  entertaining,  decorating  and 
enjoying  life,”  she  continued.  “It 
will  not  be  brittle,  tradey  nor 
super-snob.  It  will  not  contain 
material  which  l>elongs  in  a 
press  release,  and  it  will  not  be 
drawn  from  publicity  sources.” 

Flexible  Format 

The  three-times-weekly  col¬ 
umn  will  be  flexible  in  its  for¬ 
mat,  but  the  longest  article  for 
weekend  release  usually  will  be 
accompanied  by  an  exclusive  pic¬ 
ture.  One  of  the  shorter  articles 
each  week  or  at  longer  inter¬ 
vals  will  answer  readers’  mail. 

The  columnist  periodically  will 
define  new  terms  in  fashion,  and 
predict  the  beginning  and  end 
of  certain  fashions.  The  week¬ 
end  column  often  will  be  an 
interview  with  a  prominent 
w'oman  on  how  she  assembles 
her  \\'ardrol>e,  arranges  her  home 
and  entertains. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  slightest 
conflict  of  interest.  Miss  Lam¬ 
bert  is  turning  over  the  work  of 

the  Eleanor  Lambert  Company,  ^  Activities 

a  ])ublic  relations  firm  repre¬ 
senting  fashion  designers,  man-  Miss  Lambert  promotes  the 
ufacturers  and  other  groups,  to  March  of  Dimes  fashion  shows, 
the  company’s  staff  of  fashion  Coty  American  fashion  critics 
writers.  award  show.  Cotton  Fashion 

award  shows  and  the  National 
Fushiun  Shu>«iiigs  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  fashion 

Miss  Lambert  wdll  go  to  Bar-  shows  in  Washington.  She  was 
celona,  Paris  and  London  in  responsible  for  the  AmericM 
July  for  fashion  openings  and  fashions  shown  in  1959  at  the 
she  recently  returned  from  Los  American  Exhibit  in  Moscow. 
Angeles  showings,  where  she  She  coordinates  the  annual 
obtained  a  story  about  a  young  American  Fashion  Critics 
Chinese-American  designer  from  awards  and  the  Ten  Best 
San  Francisco  who  had  his  first  Dressed  Women  selection, 
showing  and  was  a  sensation.  The  columnist  serves  on  the 
While  she  was  in  Florida  last  advisory  committees  of  the 
Winter,  the  Miami  Herald  got  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology, 
her  to  cover  what  well-dressed  the  Mayor’s  Reception  Commit- 
women  wore  to  the  fight  in  which  tee  and  many  other  groups.  She 
Cassius  Clay  won  the  world  was  on  the  civilian  committee 
championship.  Her  story  was  which  planned  uniforms  for  the 
both  unusual  and  amusing.  women  of  the  Army  and  the 

Among  the  newspapers  which  Nurses’  Corps  and  was  en- 
already  have  contracted  for  the  trusted  with  publicizing  the  in- 
Eleanor  Lambert  column  during  troduction  of  the  Mainbocher 
a  sample  showing  are  the  New  Waves’  uniform.  She  is  a  mem- 
York  Post,  Miami  (Fla.)  Her-  ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
aid,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  and 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
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SYNDICATES 


Eleanor  Lambert  Is 
Women’s  Columnist 


Women’s  pages  of  newsjiajiers  intimate  interviews, 
will  be  enlivened  and  enlightened  The  nc'W  columnist  is  the 
with  a  new  column  by  an  inter-  widow  of  Sejnnour  Berkson,  who 
nationally  known  woman  au-  was  publi.sher  of  the  New  York 
thority  on  women’s  fashions  and  Journtd-. American  at  the  time  of 
other  inteiests.  his  death  and  w’ho  before  that 

had  ht*aded  the  International 
News  Service.  She  was  reared 
at  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

(•lainoiir  Scene 

“The  aim  of  my  column  is  to 
report  dii-ectly  from  and  on  the 
glamour  scene  in  all  its  phases: 
dress,  travel,  living  around  the 
world  and  personalities,”  ex- 
l)lained  Miss  Lambert,  a  l)eauti- 
ful  blonde  woman  with  a  warm 
smile.  “It  will  consi.st  of  first¬ 
hand  experience,  information 
and  opinion  based  on  both. 

“The  opinions  expressed  and 
advice  given  w’ill  be  intended  to 
guide  women  readers  toward 
being  l)etter  dressed,  better  in¬ 
formed  about  interesting  people 
and  interesting  places,  new  ways 


The  column:  “She.” 

The  columnist:  Eleanor  Lam¬ 
bert. 

The  format:  Three  columns  a 
week;  one  illustrated. 

The  release:  June  7. 

The  distributor:  The  Hall 
Syndicate. 


Early  Column 

While  she  was  studying  sculp¬ 
ture  at  the  Herron  Institute  in 
Indianapolis,  she  began  writing 
a  column,  “Talking  Shop,”  for 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Newt 
and  the  idea  was  so  successful 
she  later  sold  it  to  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal  Gazette. 
After  she  came  to  New  York, 
she  covered  the  Snyder-Gray 
murder  trial  for  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star. 

After  representing  art  gal¬ 
leries  in  New  York,  she  helped 
form  the  New  York  Dress  Insti¬ 
tute  to  promote  American  de¬ 
signed  fashion. 

“I  was  a  very  militant  cru¬ 
sader  for  American  fashion 
when  it  really  was  the  step¬ 
child,”  she  recalled.  “Now,  well 
known  American  designers  out¬ 
number  French  names.  It  no 
longer  is  necessary  to  fight 
Fashion  has  lost  any  geographi¬ 
cal  significance.  The  battle  is 
won.” 


Eleanor  Lambert  is  widely 
know’n  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Europe  as  an  author¬ 
ity  on  women’s  fashions,  both 
high  couture  and  housewife 
practical,  and  on  elegant  and 
interesting  living  and  traveling. 
As  a  close  friend  of  many 
famous  personalities,  she  has 
ready  access  to  celebrities  for 


MAD  ABOUT  HER  HATTER,  NEA's  Women's  Editor  Helen 
Hennessy  (left)  discusses  the  latest  trends  in  hat  styles 
with  internationally-known  millinery  designer  Sally  Victor. 
Hats  are  just  a  part  of  the  high  fashion  world  Miss  Hen¬ 
nessy  covers,  besides  assigning  her  staff  to  report  on  home¬ 
making,  beauty,  manners,  morals,  health,  food  and  advice 
.  .  .  the  reader  appealing  variety  of  subjects  that  make  up 
NEA's  modern  women's  pages.  Helen  Hennessy's  light, 
bright  stories  about  everything  of  interest  to  women  appear 
regularly  in  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Service. 
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Council  >f  Fashion  Desi^ers  of 
America. 

iiiKh  Honors 

She  icceived  the  New  York 
Board  'f  Trade’s  gold  award 
for  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  fashion  industry  (1960)  and 
Theta  Siirma  Phi,  national  jour¬ 
nalism  sorority,  gave  her  the 
1963  Indiana  Woman  of  the 
Year  award. 

“I  perk  myself  up  after  a  hard 
day  with  a  good  splash  of  red," 
said  .Miss  Lambert,  flashing  a 
dazzling  .smile.  “I  like  red  eve¬ 
ning  gowns.  Most  of  my  dre.ss- 
ing  gowns  are  I'ed." 

Red  heels  on  black  patent 
leather  shoes  are  a  Lambert 
trademaik  that  <‘asily  make  her 
recogniztHl  ever>'where. 

Mi.ss  Lambert  is  an  avid  col¬ 
lector  of  French  antique  furni¬ 
ture  and  porcelain  and  modem 
paintings.  She  likes  to  cook,  do 
needle  point,  swim  and  read 
detective  stories.  She  likes  to 
write  about  all  these  fascinating 
facets  of  her  frenetic  life  for 
her  new  column. 

iiiiiiimiiiiiiiuiiyii^ 

Oyndicate 

entences 

. . . . . 

Bob  Pennington,  soccer  re¬ 
porter  from  London’s  News  of 
the  World,  has  joined  the  Toron¬ 
to  Telegram  to  cover  the  grow¬ 
ing  sport  in  Canada.  His  fea¬ 
ture  pieces  will  move  regularly 
in  the  Toronto  Telegram  News 
Service  Daily  Report. 

“Charlie  Brown  Day,”  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  was  observed 
May  16  at  Candlestick  Park,  San 
Francisco,  at  a  baseball  game 
between  the  San  Francisco 
Giants  and  the  New  York  Mets. 
All  gifts  were  distributed  to  the 
United  Crusade.  “Charlie 
Brown,”  one  of  the  leading 
characters  in  Charles  M.  Schulz’s 
comic  strip,  “Peanuts"  (United 
Feature  Syndicate),  was  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  mound  by  a  four- 
and-one-half-foot-high  likeness. 
He’s  the  only  manager  in  base¬ 
ball  who  sometimes  has  to  use  a 
dog,  “Snoopy,”  in  right  field. 
(And  Casey  Stengel  thinks  he 
has  a  hard  time). 

Larston  D.  Farrar,  owner  of 
Farrar’s  News  Features  (Suite 
889,  National  Press  Building, 
Washington  4,  D.  C.),  has  pub¬ 
lished  on  parchment  the  moving 
and  heartfelt  tribute  he  wrote 
about  President  Kennedy  on  the 
day  after  the  assassination 
under  title  of  “The  Sleeping 
Prince”  (Illustrated.  $1). 

editor  6c  publisher 


Dr.  Brady  somersaults. 


Brady  Health 
Column  30 
Years  Old 

Dr.  William  Brady,  84,  on 
May  11  observed  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  “Personal  Health 
Service”  daily  and  Sunday  col¬ 
umn  he  writes  for  the  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate. 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  which  has  carried  the 
column  for  43  years,  on  May  13 
carried  a  telephone  interview 
with  Dr.  Brady  by  Kathryn 
Boardman  under  this  eight- 
column  head:  “There  Really  IS 
a  Hoofin’,  Bowlin’,  Tumblin’  Dr. 
Biady!”  That  was  to  answer 
readers  who  through  the  years 
have  asked  if  there  really  is  a 
Dr.  Brady. 

There  is  a  Dr.  Brady  and  he 
daily  somersaults,  Imwls  on  the 
green  and  walks  two  miles 
three  times  a  day  to  keep  in 
perfect  fitness.  He  considers 
alcohol  a  narcotic,  and  deplores 
low  calcium  diet  (he  advocates 
calcium  capsules  with  vitamin  D 
for  general  body  welfare)  and 
deplores  what  the  automobile  has 
done  to  physical  fitness. 

It’s  Perfecl 

“My  health  isn’t  good — it’s 
perfect,”  he  said.  “There’s 
nothing  the  matter  with  me.  I 
practice  what  I  advocate- 
oxygen  on  the  hoof,  bowling  on 
the  green  and  somersaults.” 

Dr.  Brady  has  not  missed  a 
single  daily  or  Sunday  column  in 
50  years  since  he  signed  his  first 
contract  with  the  late  John  Flint 
Dille,  head  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate.  Mr. 
Dille’s  son,  Robert  C.  Dille, 
now  heads  the  syndicate. 

“There  has  been  a  half-cen¬ 
tury  war  against  me,  carried  on, 
mostly  underground,  by  the 
allied  interests  opposed  to  T.I.P. 
(truth  in  print),”  said  Dr. 
Brady. 
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Casson  Changes 
His  ^AngeV  To 
‘Sparky^  Panel 

Mel  Casson,  who  has  been , 
drawing  the  cartoon  panel  “An¬ 
gel”  for  10  years  for  Publishers  > 
Newspaper  Syndicate  for  about 
175  newspapers,  will  replace  it ' 
with  a  new  panel,  “Sparky,” ' 
May  25. 

The  new  panel  is  based  on  the 
feelings  of  a  toddler  who  sees  the  ! 
adult  world  from  the  knees  up.  j 
It  is  about  “Sparky,”  a  nine- 
month-old  baby  who  can’t  walk.  ! 
He  can  only  crawl  and  talk  to  j 
another  baby,  two  cats  and  a  i 
dog.  He’ll  tell  how  adults  look 
to  him. 

“  ‘Sparky’  will  be  able  to  view 
all  of  human  nature  and  com-  j 
ment  on  it,”  Mel  Casson  told  the  ] 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier,  while 
he  was  in  Evansville  visiting  his 
wife’s  old  home.  “I  think  a  child 
sees  a  great  deal  of  humor  that 
we  adults  miss.” 

New  Material 

The  cartoonist  said  he  hated  ' 
to  see  “Angel”  go  because  he 
has  been  spending  30  to  40  hours 
a  week  with  her  for  10  years 
and  it’s  like  losing  an  old  friend. 
He  said  the  new  cartoon  has 
taken  a  year  to  develop.  The 
switch  was  brought  about  by 
competition  and  a  need  for  new 
material. 

“Newspaper  comics  have  fads 
like  everything  else,”  he  said. 
“The  whole  thing  is  highly  com- 
petitiv'e.  You  have  to  be  original 
and  still  be  universal.  It  has  to 
l)e  funny  to  a  guy  in  Florida 
and  an  old  lady  in  N.  Dakota.” 

He  does  most  of  his  work  in 
an  extra  room  in  his  New  York 
home  and  uses  his  wife  for 
testing  his  ideas. 

Mel  Casson  won  a  scholarship 
to  the  Art  Students’  League  in 
New  York.  He  rose  from  private 
to  captain  in  World  War  II  and 
won  two  Bronze  Stars,  two 
Purple  Hearts  and  a  French 
Croix  de  Guerre.  He  later  served 
in  the  Korean  War. 

*  *  # 

OUTDOOR  COOKING 

A  three-part  service  on  out-  | 
door  cooking  was  announced  by  ! 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa- ; 
tion :  1 )  A  full-color  photo  of  a  I 
bay-side  barbecue  combined  with 
a  recipe  for  grill-roasted  suck¬ 
ling  pig;  2)  a  five-part  illus-  j 
trated  series  of  recipes  for  out-  i 
door  grills  and  rotisseries  by  ; 
Gaynor  Maddox,  NEA  food  and  | 
nutrition  editor;  3)  a  64-page,  j 
illustrated  booklet  entitled  “Cook  | 
Out  With  Gaynor  Maddox”  for  | 
reader  service.  i 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 


Ahle  writer  and 
keen  analyst. 
Marquis  Childs 
lias  over  a 
quarter-centur\' 
of  experience 
as  a  fact-lindin); 
eorresptnident  and 
student  of  economics 
and  piditics  .  .  . 
his  clarity 

of  expression  makes 
the  worhl  picture 
easier  to  understand. 

An  excellent  man 
any  time  .  .  . 
a  <^reat  man 
in  an  election  year! 

articles  a  week 

Phone,  write  or  wire  today 
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PERSONNFX  MEETIING  THEME 

Papers  Need  Sales 
And  Writing  Talent 


Oklahoma  City 

Newspapers  must  face  two 
vital  problems  and  face  them 
right  now  if  they  are  to  survive 
as  a  strong  force  in  American 
culture.  They  must  attract  the 
best  talent  from  the  job  market 
and  train  the  talent  as  reporters 
and  advertising  salesmen;  and, 
they  must  stop  thinking  of  the 
computer  as  another  “black  box” 
and  start  thinking  of  it  as  a 
revolutionary  electronic  tech¬ 
nology'. 

These  notes  sounded  strongly 
and  insistently  at  a  three-day 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Association 
here  May  13-16. 

More  than  70  specialists, 
ranging  from  personnel  direc¬ 
tors  to  general  managers,  took 
notes  on  a  wide  range  of 
speakers  who  consistently  re¬ 
verted  to  these  two  themes. 

The  need  for  attracting  the 
best  people  into  the  newspaper 
industry  was  sounded  by  Albert 
Jackson,  vicepresident  of  the 
Ddllas  Times  Herald  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  He  said 
the  ability  of  a  good  reporter 
to  ferret  out  and  interpret  the 
news — within  the  bounds  of 
sharp  objectivity — lies  at  the 
core  of  the  newspaper.  Of  equal 
value,  he  said,  is  the  talent  of 
the  advertising  salesman  who 
understands  his  service  to  the 
community  and  his  ability  to 
merchandise  the  newspaper. 

Wage  Levels  Discussed 

A  panel  devoted  its  entire  at¬ 
tention  to  wage  levels  and  to 
other  attractions  for  talent.  This 
session  was  headed  by  William 
Thomas,  personnel  director  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  and 
by  James  Sauter,  personnel 
counsel  for  Booth  Newspapers 
Inc.  They  had  prepared  a  num¬ 
ber  of  test  cases  which  formed 
the  basis  for  a  lively  discussion. 

Two  other  speakers  took  on 
the  subject  of  computers  as  they 
apply  to  newspapers,  and  both 
were  subject  to  sharp  question¬ 
ing.  Robert  H.  Spahn,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company,  an  early 
president  of  NPRA,  said: 

“Personnel  employed  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  future  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  system  will  need  to  be 
electronically  oriented  .  .  .  math¬ 
ematically  or  logically  minded. 
There  will  be  less  emphasis  on 
mechanical  aptitude  and  more 


on  thinking  i)roces.ses.  Let’.s  not 
))anic  or  think  all  of  this  will 
happen  overnight.  Although 
Teletypesetters  are  nearly  10 
years  old,  many  newspapers  still 
do  not  use  this  hardware. 

“I  would  suggest  that  the 
super\’isor  is  the  key  to  the 
problem.  He  must  pre])are  the 
employe  for  the  change.  He  is 
the  spokesman  for  management. 
The  personnel  man  .should  sit  in 
on  the  councils  of  production 
management.” 

Cuiiiputcr's  Place 

Milo  G.  Clark  Jr.,  personnel 
assistant  of  the  Copley  Press, 
said  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  the 
systems  a  “computer”,  that  they 
would  better  be  termed  a  “revo¬ 
lutionary  electronic  technologj’”. 

Viewing  the  operation  as  an 
organic  whole,  he  .said,  a  sy.s- 
tems-oriented  analyst  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  impact  of  the  machine 
on  every  area  of  ojjeration  and 
will  be  concerned  with  conces¬ 
sion  of  union  jurisdiction  be¬ 
cause  he  sees  the  broader  impli¬ 
cations  of  that  decision  on  other 
facets  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Clark  declared  that  if 
newspapers  tied  themselves  to 
outmoded  methods  of  operation 
they  would  be  fair  game  for 
tomorrow’s  competitors  who  will 
be  free  to  use  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy. 

Francis  D.  Kelly,  secretary  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
made  the  point  that  g;ood  news¬ 
papers  would  employ  even  more 
people,  but  they  would  employ 
them  where  they  were  useful  and 
where  they  were  not  filling  out¬ 
moded  positions. 

To  Use  .4NPA  Office 

Jack  H.  Edmonds,  personnel 
manager  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times,  presided  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  He  announced  plans  for 
the  association  to  combine  with 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  use  of  office  and 
management  facilities.  In  its 
more  than  16  years,  NPRA  has 
maintained  separate  offices  and 
services,  most  recently  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Denver 
Post  and  its  personnel  director, 
James  Mills. 

Dan  Hall,  personnel  director 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Evening  Independent, 
headed  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee  which  selected  and  carried 


Calif.;  James  Forrester  Pittt-  I 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press;  and  .loseph  | 
Kolder,  Cleveland  .Ohio)  I 
.Newspaper  Publishers  -socia-  F 
tion. 

For  next  year’s  conv'eiiiion  at 
.Norfolk,  Mr.  Young  nai.ied  as 
l)rogram  chairman  Miss  fan  F. 
(falvert,  assistant  personnel  di-  ; 
rector  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Newspapers.  Mr.  Gregory  will 
be  chairman  of  the  committee  i 
on  aiTangcments,  and  James  J. 
.McLaughlin  Jr.  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  committee.  j 


PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS — At  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Conferenca, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  included,  from  the  left,  Blair  M.  Bice, 
publisher  of  Morrison's  Cove  Herald,  Martinsburg,  retiring  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors;  G.  Richard  Dew,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association;  Pat  Hin¬ 
ton,  Altoona  Mirror,  retiring  president  of  Pennsylvania  Women's  Pren 
Association;  Boyd  Lewis,  president  and  editor,  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation;  Marquis  Childs,  Washington  columnist,  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 


this  slate  for  1964-65: 

President,  Edwin  P.  Young, 
general  manager  of  the  Piovi- 
(lence  (R.  I.)  Journal  Company; 
vicepresident,  Eugene  R.  Lam¬ 
bert,  personnel  director  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Rolsert  L.  Flannes, 
personnel  Manager  of  the  Las 
Angeles  Times. 

Newly  elected  directors  are 
James  Mills,  Denver  Post;  Cam¬ 
eron  Gregory,  Virginia-Pilot  & 
Ledger-Star  of  Norfolk;  James 
H.  Parton,  Union-Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  San  Diego, 


How  to  Keep  Good  Men: 
‘Ignite  Their  Interest’ 


University  Park,  Pa. 

Newspapers  lose  a  lot  of  tal¬ 
ent,  recruited  with  great  trou¬ 
ble,  because  they  fail  to  “ignite 
their  interest”  with  enthusiasm, 
fun  and  a  spirit  of  service,  Boyd 
Lewis,  president  and  editor  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  at  a  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  conference  here  May  16. 

Reporting  on  a  survey  of 
deans  of  journalism  schools,  edi¬ 
tors  and  others  who  have  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  in  newspaper 
recruitment,  Mr.  Lewis  said: 

“All  this  worry  over  losses 
(of  graduates  to  other  media) 
obscures  the  fact  that  we  do,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  get  many  fine 
persons  started  in  our  news 
rooms. 

“And  what  happens  to  them 
there?  In  all  too  many  cases, 
their  enthusiasm  withers  and 
their  loyalty  to  newspapering 
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wanes  because  of  uninspired 
editing.” 

Mr.  Lewis  said  the  survey 
shows  heavy  switches  to  other 
jobs  three  or  four  years  after 
graduation  from  journalism 
school. 

Salaries  were  not  the  only 
cause  of  dissatisfaction,  he  said. 

To  keep  good  men  working 
for  newspapers  Mr.  Lewis  urged 
editors  to: 

1.  Show  more  self  respect.  * 

2.  Get  fire  and  enthusiasm  ’ 

into  their  jobs.  | 

3.  Have  a  little  fun  on  the  j 
job.  Quick  association  of  ideas  i 
is  fostered  by  punning,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  This  same  talent  for  as¬ 
sociation  underlies  investigative 
reporting  and  organization  of 
stories. 

“Let’s  get  some  excitement 
into  our  work,”  Mr.  Lewis  said. 
“A  man  with  his  adrenalin  flow¬ 
ing  will  write  better,  report  bet- 
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ter  ah  it  better  than  some  old 
stonefi  0  working  on  his  third 
ulcer  it’s  just  as  important 
to  fee  I  man’s  enthusiasm  as 
it  is  to  .'.1  his  purse.” 

• 

Hitdier  Pay 
Scales  Bid 
For  J-Grads 

Journalism  graduates  will  go 
to  work  as  newspaper  reporters 
this  summer  at  starting  salaries 
up  to  6%  higher  than  last 
year’s,  according  to  a  check  at 
22  schools. 

Paul  S.  Swensson,  executive 
director  of  the  Newspaper 
Fund,  said  the  average  increase 
is  almost  double  the  2.5%  climb 
which  the  College  Placement 
Council  reports  for  technical 
graduates,  including  those  in 
engineering,  physics,  chemistry 
and  mathematics. 

Four  of  the  22  journalism 
deans  reported  starting  salary 
increases  of  6%  or  more,  two 
had  a  5-6%  gain,  seven  were 
up  4-5%,  one  had  a  gain  of 
3-4%  and  five  1-2%,  Three 
deans  said  salaries  were  about 
the  same  as  last  year’s. 

The  highest  starting  salary 
— $128.50  a  week — was  offered 
to  a  senior  at  a  southwestern 
university.  Four  schools  re¬ 
ported  top  starting  salaries  of 
$125  a  week.  Only  one  school 
had  a  top  salary  under  $100 
a  week. 


$75  to  $105 


■WE'RE  GOING  TO  HAVE  A  WEDDING!'— As  part  of  the  promotion 
theme  prior  to  combining  the  Davenport  Daily  Times  and  Morning 
Democrat,  editor  Fred  C.  Bills  of  the  former  and  publisher  Henry  B. 
Hook  of  the  latter  look  over  a  multi-tiered  cake  on  display  in  the 
lobby  of  the  newspapers'  building. 

Lee  Group  Merges 
Davenport  Papers 


The  lowest  starting  salaries 
accepted  by  graduates  at  these 
schools  ranged  from  $75  to  $105 
a  week.  Four  schools  had  no 
starting  salaries  imder  $100. 

Three  schools  reported  start¬ 
ing  salary  offers  under  $70  per 
week.  All  were  rejected,  the 
deans  said. 

The  dean  of  a  West  Coast 
school  who  reported  a  top  salary 
of  $90  per  week  commented: 

“Two  seniors,  both  news  ma¬ 
jors,  took  public  relations  jobs 
at  $138  and  $100  a  week  re¬ 
spectively.  Our  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  have  received  salary  of¬ 
fers  for  public  relations  work 
ranging  from  $6,500  to  $9,000 
a  year.  The  highest  newspaper 
offer  to  any  graduate  student 
was  $6,000  a  year.” 

The  schools  in  the  survey  ex¬ 
pect  to  award  932  journalism 
degrees  this  year.  About  53%, 
including  282  men  and  211 
women,  are  trained  to  work  as 
reporters  for  newspapers  and 
wire  services. 

More  than  900  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  were  reported.  At  the  April 
30  survey  date  199  seniors  had 
accepted  positions. 


Davenport,  Iowa 

The  Daily  Times  and  the 
Morning  Democrat,  both  publi¬ 
cations  of  Davenport  News¬ 
papers,  will  merge  June  1  as 
the  Times-Democrat. 

Both  newspapers,  members  of 
the  Lee  Group,  are  published  in 
the  same  plant  with  unified  busi¬ 
ness  departments,  advertising, 
circulation,  accounting,  etc.,  but 
with  separate  editorial  staffs. 

The  Daily  Times,  78  years  old, 
is  an  afternoon  paper,  published 
Monday  through  Friday.  Cir¬ 
culation  is  in  excess  of  33,000. 
It  has  been  a  Republican  paper 
from  an  editorial  standpoint. 

The  Morning  Democrat,  108 
years  old,  publishes  Tuesday 
through  Friday  mornings.  Cir¬ 
culation  is  approximately  23,900. 
It  has  been  Democratic  in  poli¬ 
tics. 

Joint  Weekend  Papers 

The  two  newspapers  have  been 
publishing  a  Times-Democrat 
edition  on  Saturday  mornings 
for  subscribers  to  both  morning 
and  afternoon  papers  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  morning  Times-Democrat 


which  has  a  circulation  of  68,- 
500. 

The  merger  means  that  the 
new  Times-Democrat  will  pub¬ 
lish  afternoon  editions  Monday 
through  Friday  and  a  morning 
edition  seven  days  a  week  with 
the  Sunday  package  including 
special  feature  sections  and 
“Focus  on  Family,”  a  feature 
magazine. 

Since  the  unification  of  the 
business  departments  of  the  two 
newspapers  has  been  effected 
over  a  period  of  years,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  changes  as  a  result  of  the 
merger  will  occur  as  a  result  of 
the  combining  of  the  two  edito¬ 
rial  staffs.  All  present  members 
will  be  utilized  and  some  addi¬ 
tions  may  be  necessary. 

An  independent  editorial 
policy  will  be  pursued. 

News  .Staffs  Gombined 

Announcement  of  the  enlarged 
newspaper  service  for  eastern 
Iowa  and  western  Illinois  was 
made  by  Philip  D.  Adler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  and  Henry 
B.  Hook,  publisher  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Democrat.  With  David  K. 
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Gottlieb,  business  manager,  they 
have  directed  the  merger. 

The  morning  and  evening  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Times-Democrat  will 
l)e  distinctive  in  appearance. 

As  the  two  news  staffs  are 
brought  together,  Fred  C.  Bills, 
editor  of  the  Times,  will  become 
editor  of  the  Times-Democrat. 
Forrest  Kilmer,  managing  editor 
of  the  Morning  Democrat,  will 
l)e  executive  editor. 

Ron  Lorenzen,  who  has  been 
executive  editor  of  the  Times, 
will  become  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  news.  Bill  Wundram, 
who  has  been  Sunday  editor,  will 
share  responsibility  and  author¬ 
ity  as  managing  editor  in  charge 
of  features.  Robert  L.  Feeney, 
who  has  been  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Morning  Democrat, 
will  be  associate  editor. 

The  Davenport  Times  was  the 
keystone  of  the  Lee  Group  which 
A.  W.  Lee  started  to  build  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  There 
were  five  struggling  papers  in 
Davenport  when  he  purchased 
the  Times  in  1899.  In  a  few 
years  only  the  Times  and  the 
Democrat  survived  and  the 
latter  became  affiliated  with  the 
Lee  Group  in  1915. 

• 

Lima  Star  May 
Start  Up  in  July 

Lima,  Ohio 

This  city’s  proposed  new  daily, 
the  Lima  Star,  is  heading  toward 
a  publishing  date  in  July,  Fran¬ 
cis  L.  Miles,  publisher,  said  this 
week. 

Mr.  Miles,  a  printer  on  the 
Lima  Citizen  which  folded  last 
January,  leaving  Lima  with  one 
daily,  the  Lima  News,  said: 
“There  are  no  angels  financing 
us.  Even  if  it  takes  all  year  to 
raise  the  money  we  need,  we’ll 
do  it.” 

The  publisher,  Fred  A.  Reese, 
former  mailing  room  foreman, 
who  is  circulation  director,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Wallace,  former 
tape  perforator,  who  is  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  new  corporation, 
and  a  few  other  former  staff 
members  of  the  Citizen  have 
solicited  pledges  for  nearly 
$100,000  worth  of  stock  and  have 
signed  up  more  than  18,000  in 
planned  circulation,  they  said. 
Their  goal  is  another  $100,000 
worth  of  stock  before  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Star  shares  an  office  with 
a  hat  cleaning  company.  Two 
local  businessmen  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  former  tobacco  ware¬ 
house  to  lease  to  the  Star  when 
it  gets  its  equipment.  Mr.  Miles 
said  he  is  negotiating  with  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  to  lease  a  48-page  press 
used  by  the  Citizen  when  it 
started  publishing  in  1957. 
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Baseball’s 
Box  Score  in 
Squeeze  Play 

A  streamline<l  version  of  the 
l)asehall  l>ox  has  l)een  agreed  on 
by  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  and  will  g^o 
into  effect  June  14. 

The  box  was  arrived  at 


“The  surprising^  thing:  about 
this  change  is  that  many  of  the 
largest  newspapers  were  the 
most  vociferous  in  their  de¬ 
mands  that  the  l)oxscore  be  cut. 

“On  many  ordinaiy  games  the 
new  1k)X  should  save  a  half 
inch  of  space  and  on  complicated 
l)oxes  it  can  save  up  to  an  inch 
— no  small  matter  on  a  day  of 
doubleheaders  when  there  are 
20  lx)XScores.” 

The  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  fol¬ 
low  a  common  style  in  agate 


Talks  Are  Resumed 
On  Computer  Clause 

Toronto 

Job  jurisdiction  in  computer 
oi)erations  was  still  a  principal 
issue  as  negotiations  were  re¬ 
sumed  this  week  on  a  contract 
between  the  three  Toronto 
dailies  and  the  typographical 
union. 

Talks  were  i-enewed  at  the 
request  of  a  conciliation  board 
after  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  refused  to  ap- 


Cowles  Says  ! 
Papers  Are  ' 
Profitable 

Gardner  Cowles,  boarc'  chair¬ 
man  of  Cow'les  Magazines  and 
Broadcasting  Inc.,  reported  j 
profitable  operations  by  the 
company’s  three  new.spapers  at 
the  annual  stockholders'  meet- 


through  questionnaires  sent  out 
by  Ted  Smits,  general  sports 
editor  of  AP  and  Leo  H.  Peter¬ 
sen,  sports  editor  of  UPI. 

After  the  first  questionnaire 
was  tabulated,  a  revised  box- 
.score  was  submitte<l  to  a  v’ote  of 
AP  and  UPI  new.spaper  sports 
editors  and  was  approved  by 
more  than  90  pei'cent. 

In  brief  the  new  box: 

1 —  Eliminates  the  lines  de¬ 
scribing  what  pinchhitters  and 
pinch  runners  did.  The  argu¬ 
ment  here  was  that  if  a  pinch 
hitter  did  anj^hing  it  would 
appear  in  the  batting  summary, 
and  what  a  pinch  runner  did 
was  immaterial.  In  either  case 
anything  really  spectacular 
would  be  in  the  lead. 

2 —  Eliminates  from  the  bat¬ 
ting  tabulation  the  names  of 
pitchers  who  never  come  to  bat 
and  have  only  a  string  of  zeros 
in  the  present  box.  Their  names 
appear  in  the  pitching  tabula¬ 
tion  anyway. 

3 —  Eliminates  the  names  of 
individuals  in  double  plays  and 
gives  only  the  numl)er  made  by 
each  team. 

4 —  Eliminates  the  totals  of 
putouts  and  assists  formerly 
carried  in  the  summary. 

5 —  Eliminates  the  names  of 
umpires,  following  the  pattern 
of  eliminating  the  names  of  offi¬ 
cials  in  football  and  basketball. 

Hume  Run  TolaU 

There  is,  however,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  addition  to  the  box.  Here¬ 
after  under  the  tabulation  of 
homers,  a  man’s  total  for  the 
season  to  date  will  appear  in 
parentheses.  In  addition,  extra 
base  hits  ai’e  grouped  by  teams 
for  readability  instead  of  being 
listed  in  chronological  order. 

“With  20  teams  now  playing 
in  the  major  leagues,  and  24  in 
prospect,  many  newspapers  had 
reached  the  point  of  demanding 
that  the  boxscore  be  trimmed 
now  to  avoid  eliminating  it  al¬ 
together,’’  said  Messrs.  Smits 
and  Petersen  in  a  joint  state¬ 
ment. 

“No  vital  information  has 
been  taken  from  the  box.  Pinch 
hitters  and  pinch  runners  are 
clearly  identified  by  the  letters 
‘ph’  and  ‘pr’  after  their  names. 
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matter.  Reviews  will  be  made 
later  on  other  agate  routines, 
including  the  basketball  box. 

Engravers  Return 
To  Work  in  Louisville 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Members  of  the  Photo  En¬ 
gravers  Union  were  back  at 
work  this  week  at  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times,  following  settlement  of 
their  strike  which  ran  for  38 
days.  The  union  also  withdrew 
pickets  from  the  Standard  Gra- 
\’Tire  Corporation  plant  where 
production  had  been  curtailed. 

“The  difficulty  has  been  set¬ 
tled,”  .said  Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  ex¬ 
ecutive  v’icepresident  of  the 
publishing  company.  The  strike 
did  not  involv’e  wages.  Main  is- 
-sues  were  hiring  practices,  un¬ 
ion  jurisdiction  and  work  sched¬ 
ules. 

• 

Buy  Ohi«»  W  eekly 

Wai’SEOn,  Ohio 
Gordon  Smitley  and  a  group 
that  owns  the  Maumee  Valley 
News  and  the  Anthony  Wayne 
Stayulard  hav'e  Iwught  the  Syl- 
vania  Sentinel,  another  Ohio 
weekly,  from  Milton  Ferguson. 
The  paper  will  lie  owned  by 
Byrnway  Publishing  Co. 


prove  the  language  of  a  draft 
clause  on  computers.  Wages, 
hours  and  welfare  benefits  were 
settled  in  negotiations  several 
months  ago. 

Representatives  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  union  agreed  the 
union  members  should  handle  all 
input  and  output  of  the  comput¬ 
ers,  but  the  ITU  insisted  that 
its  members  .should  also  push 
the  buttons,  maintain  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  prepare  the  program 
on  the  computer  when  it  is  doing 
composing  room  work. 

2  Hoe  Exeeutives 
Given  New  Duties 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  has  as¬ 
signed  additional  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  two  of  its  senior  execu- 
tiv'es,  it  was  announced  by  R. 
Palmer  Hollister,  president. 

William  W.  Henderson  be¬ 
comes  vicepresident  —  opera¬ 
tions.  Formerly  vicepresident  of 
.sales  and  engineering  for  the 
press  division,  he  will  assume 
full  responsibility  for  all  com¬ 
pany  -  wide  sales,  engineering 
and  manufacturing. 

Arthur  Gordon,  vicepresident 
of  finance  and  treasurer,  will 
assume  the  additional  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  company-wide  ad¬ 
ministration. 


Christian  Science  Monitor’s 
New  Editor:  DeWitt  John 


Boston 

Appointment  of  Erwin  D. 
Canham  as  editor-in-chief  and 
DeWitt  John  as  editor  of  the 
Christian  Seience  Monitor  was 
announced  May  16  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Canham,  who  has  held  the 
title  of  editor  since  1944,  will 
expand  his  activities  in  the  field 
of  public  affairs  and  will  be 
responsible  for  broad  outlines  of 
editorial  policy  of  the  paper.  He 
is  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Mr.  John,  who  has  served  as 
manager  of  committees  on  Pub¬ 
lication  for  the  Mother  Church, 
the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  since  June  1962,  will 
be  responsible  for  day-to-day 


operations  of  the  Monitor. 

Mr.  John  covered  Boston  poli¬ 
tics  for  the  Monitor  before 
World  War  11.  He  served  on  its 
foreign  news  editing  staff  after 
the  War.  During  the  War  he  was 
on  the  public  relations  staff  of 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  in 
the  Pacific.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  and 
holds  an  M.A.  in  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  from  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Canham  and  Mr.  John  col¬ 
laborated  two  years  ago  on  a 
book.  Mr.  John  wrote  the  longer 
portion  entitled  “The  Christian 
Science  Way  of  Life.”  Mr.  Can¬ 
ham  wrote  an  autobiographical 
portion  entitled  “A  Christian 
Scientist’s  Life.” 


ing  May  14. 

The  two  i>apers  in  Floi  ida  — 
the  Gahu'sville  Sun  and  the 
Lakelaml  Ledger  —  arc?  show¬ 
ing  good  profit  gains  over  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  Cowles  said. 

The  daily  edition  of  the  San 
Juan  (P.  R.)  Star,  he  added, 
continues  to  be  profitable  and 
the  Sunday  edition,  launched 
last  fall,  is  growing  and  may 
soon  equal  the  weekday  Star  in 
size  and  profitability. 

(The  Cowles  interests  in  the 
Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis 
newspapers  are  not  held  in 
CMBI.) 

A  second-quarter  dividend  of 
10c  a  share  on  the  common  stock 
was  voted  by  the  directors.  The 
board  also  authorized  payment 
of  the  semi-annual  5Cc  dividend 
on  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Cowles  said  the  outlook !] 
was  favorable  for  other  prop¬ 
erties,  including  Look  magazine. 
Family  Circle,  the  new  Venture, 
and  broadcast  stations  in  Mem¬ 
phis  and  Des  Moines. 

Marvin  C.  Whatmore,  a 
Cowles  associate  since  1937,  was 
elected  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Cowles  continues  as 
chairman  and  assumes  the  new 
role  of  editor-in-chief  of  all 
Cowles  magazines. 

Don  Perkins,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Look,  was 
elected  executive  vicepresident 
Daniel  D.  Mich  was  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  Look  and  Curtiss  Ander- 
.son  editor  of  Venture. 

• 

("anada  May  Admit 
Red  China  Reporter 

Ottawa  1 

A  correspondent  for  the  New 
China  News  Agency  make  take 
up  residence  here  before  long. 
He  would  be  the  first  reporter 
from  Communist  China  to  work 
in  Canada.  An  application  for 
a  visa  is  being  considered  by  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail‘\ 
has  moved  Charles  Taylor  of  its 
staff  to  Peking  as  resident  cor¬ 
respondent.  Although  there  have 
been  suggestions  of  a  reciprocal 
arrangement  between  the  two 
countries  on  approval  of  corre¬ 
spondent  visas,  one  source  said 
there  is  no  question  of  a  straight 
exchange. 
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of  shoppers  and  circular  work,  includ 


Newspaper  Enterprises  has  opened  a  For  more  complete  information,  wire 


second  plant  in  Oklahoma  City  with  a 


ing  multicolor  promotional  pieces! 


write  or  call: 


"I  chose  a  Cottrell  Vanguard 
to  improve  quality  and  speed  production . . . 

AIMD  I  CAUGHT  A  PROFIT  TIGER  BY  THE  TAIL" 


HARRIS 


INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


says  John  N.  Patton,  Jr.,  President,  Newspaper  Enterprises,  Inc.,  of  Dallas,  Texas 


“Our  Oak  Cliff  Tribune  is  the  largest 
semiweekly  in  the  Southwest,  with  a 
circulation  of  17,500. 1  wanted  to  give 
each  reader  the  best  paper  I  could 
possibly  produce. 

“So  I  bought  a  Vanguard . . .  and  look 
what  happened!” 

Since  the  purchase  of  this  Cottrell 
Vanguard  web  offset  newspaper  press. 
Newspaper  Enterprises  now  prints  24 
other  standard-  and  tab-size  newspapers 
regularly.  And  a  considerable  amount 


Newspaper  Enterprises  has  expand¬ 
ed  their  original  four-unit  Vanguard 
with  quarter  folder  to  six  units  plus  a 
jaw  folder— arranged  for  complete  flexi¬ 
bility— either  two  different  jobs  can 
be  running  simultaneously,  or  a  24- 
page  standard  (48-page  tab)  news¬ 
paper  running  on  all  six  units. 

This  glutton-for-work  Vanguard  ac¬ 
tually  runs  80%  of  the  time,  at  speeds 
up  to  15,000  papers  per  hour.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  to  handle  increased  business. 


four-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard. 

Why  did  John  Patton  choose  a  Van¬ 
guard  in  the  first  place?  Technically, 
he  liked  the  simplified  controls  for 
color  registration.  And  he  liked  having 
both  lateral  and  circumferential  plate 
cylinder  adjustments  that  can  be  made 
“on  the  run,”  eliminating  costly  down 
time  . . .  and  boosting  production  of 
multicolor  work. 

Ask  him  now  about  his  Vanguard, 
and  he  says,  “It’s  a  real  profit  maker.” 


N  ewspaper  HelpsT rim 
Traffic  Ticket  Jam 


Omaha,  Neb. 

Success  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald’s  efforts  to  help  trim  the 
traffic  ticket  backlog  through  its 
news  columns  proves  that  a 
newspaper  can  be  the  traffic 
court’s  best  friend  and  ablest 
helper,  in  the  opinion  of  Hugh 
A.  Fogarty,  managing  editor  of 
the  World-Herald. 

Mr.  Fogarty,  addressing  a 
law-layman  conference  of  the 
.American  Bar  Association’s 
Midwest  region,  told  how  his 
newspaper  assigned  a  reporter 
with  30  years  experience  in 
courts  and  various  phases  of 
law  enforcement  coverage  with 
tliese  instructions: 

Find  out  what  can  be  done 
about  reducing  the  traffic  ticket 
liacklog;  determine  how  the 
World-Herald  can  help  through 
its  news  columns. 


Plan  Ifl  Detailed 


The  reporter.  Bill  Billotte, 
talked  with  judges,  police  offi¬ 
cials  and  court  clerks,  deter¬ 
mined  that  all  were  anxious  to 
cooperate.  This  detailed  plan 
evolved : 

On  June  23,  1963,  a  front- 
liage  story  in  the  World- Herald 
carried  the  presiding  judge’s  an¬ 
nouncement  —  on  behalf  of  all 
the  municipal  judges  —  that  a 
no-nonsense  campaign  was  un¬ 
derway  to  clean  up  the  traffic 
ticket  backlog. 

Tone  of  the  campaign  was 
one  of  businesslike  fairness, 
there  was  no  scolding  or  crusad¬ 
ing. 

The  campaign  provided  for  a 
grace  period  during  which  hold¬ 
ers  of  unpaid  tickets  could  pay 
in  so-called  Cafeteria  Court  and 
purge  themselves  without  addi¬ 
tional  penalty. 

Convinced  that  the  court  was 
not  bluffing,  holders  of  4,368 
tickets  appeared  in  court  the 
first  week  and  paid  up.  By  the 
end  of  the  three-week  grace 
period  more  than  half  the  40,- 
000  tickets  had  been  paid. 


Stories  on  Progress 


During  this  grace  period,  the 
World-Herald  ran  daily  stories 
on  the  campaign’s  progress, 
most  of  them  displayed  promi¬ 
nently  on  page  one.  Also,  on 
page  one,  was  carried  a  daily 
Ijoxscore  that  recorded  the  num¬ 
ber  paid  the  previous  day,  the 
total  to  date,  and  the  amount 
of  money  collected. 

“Nobody  regards  paying  a 
traffic  fine  as  a  great  big  laugh,’’ 
Mr.  Fogarty  said,  “but  there 


were  some  light  touches  that 
popped  up  along  the  way  and 
our  news  coverage  sought  to 
reflect  these.’’ 

Examples: 

A  man  mailed  his  check  for 
$21  along  with  a  note:  “As  an 
interior  decorator,  I  am  going 
to  be  especially  watchful  that 
the  exterior  of  my  Cadillac  is 
not  decorated  with  any  more 
tickets.  They  clash  with  the 
color  of  my  car  and  my  budget.’’ 

Another  sent  in  his  money 
with  a  1957  ticket  and  this 
note:  “I  just  found  it  in  a 
drawer.” 

“Each  day,  as  a  footnote  to 
our  .story,”  Mr.  Fogarty  con- 
tinue<l,  “there  was  a  ‘Tip  for 
Today,’  like  ‘To  the  driver  of 
that  ivory  and  blue  1955  Chev¬ 
rolet  —  those  tickets  aren’t  go¬ 
ing  away  until  you  pay  them.’ 
These  tips  were  widely  read  and 
much  discussed. 

“The  three-week  grace  period 
ended  July  12,  and  19,267  tickets 
had  been  paid.  Collections  to¬ 
taled  $47,593.  Unopened  mail 
easily  brought  the  total  to  more 
than  20,000  tickets  and  $50,000 
over  the  week  end.” 


Follow-up  Phase  Next 


abolished  the  old  courtesy  warn¬ 
ing  to  motorists  who  fail  to  pay 
within  the  allotted  seven  days. 
The  boom  falls  when  a  ticket 
is  ignored  for  a  week.  The  time 
formerly  spent  sending  police 
warnings  is  now  spent  drawing 
up  warrants. 

“Here’s  a  bit  of  brief  amateur 
advice.  Don’t  announce  a  cam¬ 
paign  and  then  fail  to  follow 
through.  The  motorist  will  rec¬ 
ognize  bluff  and  bluster  four 
traffic  lights  away.  But  he  will 
respect,  and  respond  to,  a  firm 
but  fair  effort  to  bring  order 
from  Traffic  Court  chaos.” 

Mr.  Fogarty  said  that  the 
World-Herald  came  out  of  the 
campaign  feeling  it  had  per¬ 
formed  a  worthwhile  public 
service;  that  working  with  the 
court  and  other  officials  could 
be  pleasant  and  rewarding. 


Readers  Show  Interest 


On  July  15,  the  police  follow¬ 
up  phase  of  the  drive  began. 
Cafeteria  Court  workers 
churned  out  warrants,  police 
ser\'ed  them  and  those  booked 
were  released  under  a  uniform 
bond  schedule  —  $50  for  the 
first  ticket,  $10  additional  for 
each  subsequent  ticket. 

When  the  drivers  appeared 
later  in  court,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  facing  a  uniform  sched¬ 
ule  of  fines  as  well  —  fines  that 
made  it  costly  to  ignore  tickets 
as  a  way  of  life,  Mr.  Fogarty 
observed. 

.As  a  sample  of  judicial  fair¬ 
ness,  delinquent  drivers  were 
advised  through  news  stories 
that  they  could  still  avoid  the 
-serving  of  a  warrant  by  going 
to  Cafeteria  Court,  verifying 
the  number  of  tickets  outstand¬ 
ing  and  go  direct  to  Traffic 
Court  with  a  plea  of  guilty. 
A  few  did  so. 

Early  in  August,  Municipal 
Court  officials  reported  that  the 
40.000-ticket  backlog  was  down 
to  a  workable  level  —  with  34,- 
361  tickets  paid  and  fines  total¬ 
ing  $86,236.  The  cleanup  phase, 
tailing  off  in  late  October, 
brought  the  fines  total  to  more 
than  $125,000. 

“One  lesson  learned  has  helped 
to  avoid  an  old  problem,”  Mr. 
Fogarty  said.  “The  judges  have 


“We  emerged  with  a  higher 
regard  for  the  integrity  and 
dignity  of  our  current  group  of 
Municipal  judges,”  he  said,  “and 
our  readers  showed  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  the  news  coverage. 

“If  optimum  results  are  to  be 
attained  (in  similar  campaigns) 
I  believe  the  cooperation  of  your 
hometown  newspapers  is  not 
only  desirable  but  necessary  — 
and  I  am  certain  that  tremen¬ 
dous  help  is  available  from  that 
direction  if  only  you  sit  down 
with  editors  and  reporters. 

“It’s  simple  arithmetic  that 
a  newspaper  with  a  local  cir¬ 
culation  of  a  thousand,  or  50,- 
000,  or  a  half  million  can  get 
your  message  into  almost  every 
home  in  effective  fashion  day 
after  day. 

“If  newspaper  help  is  desira¬ 
ble  on  the  local  level  it  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  so  on  the  state 
and  national  level.  Would  not 
a  national  indorsement  by  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  help  greatly 
in  advancing  such  an  activity 
as  the  move  for  universal  adop¬ 
tion  of  your  Model  Uniform  and 
Ticket  and  Complaint?  Of  have 
your  state  organizations  sought 
the  help  of  the  press  on  a  state¬ 
wide  basis  for  reorganization  of 
the  courts?” 


Other  Problems 


Weightless 

(Continued  from  pagi  15) 


This  puts  the  internal  organs 
under  considerable  stre.^s.  The 
head,  for  instance,  can  only  be 
lifted  from  the  floor  with  great 
effort,  and  the  skin  sags. 

After  the  weightless  maneuver 
the  same  conditions  exist  until 
the  plane  pulls  out  of  its  45 
degree  dive  to  about  10,500  feet 
and  its  300  knots  airspeed. 

Naturally,  there  is  some  con¬ 
cern  on  takeoff  about  individual 
reaction. 

Redmond  observed: 

“I’m  told  by  others  who  have 
taken  this  test  to  just  relax  and 
regard  it  as  a  fun  experience. 
This  relieves  tensions  and  gen¬ 
erally  prevents  nausea.” 

It  worked.  The  free-floating 
news  gatherers  disported  them¬ 
selves  like  they  were  enjoying 
every  second.  Even  Redmond, 
who  had  kicked  himself  in  the 
posterior  with  his  heavy  boots, 
wanted  to  go  weightless  on  an¬ 
other  flight  (and  did  .subse¬ 
quently,  probably  to  find  the 
mysterious  something  he  had 
been  looking  for  on  the  first 
flight). 


A  New  Discovery 


Turning  to  the  problem  of 
drunk  drivers,  highway  blood- 
letters,  persistent  speeders  and 
other  types  of  serious  violations, 
Mr.  Fogarty  said: 

“In  these  fields,  too,  the  av¬ 
erage  newspaper  seeks  to  help 
the  traffic  courts  by  day-to-day 
coverage  and  other  means.  We 
and  hundreds  of  other  newspa¬ 
pers  are  constantly  looking  for 
new  ways  to  report  more  capa¬ 
bly  and  more  fully  the  efforts 
of  the  courts  to  cope  with  the 
law  enforcement  problems  stem¬ 
ming  from  traffic  offenses.” 


The  American’s  Barbara,  a 
girl  of  Italian  parentage  who 
was  experiencing  as  great  a 
thrill  as  Christopher  Columbus, 
calmly  powdered  her  nose,  fol¬ 
lowed  cameramen’s  instructions 
and  acted  as  if  she  considered 
her  weightlessness  much  more 
enjoyable  than  dieting. 

The  party’s  escort  officer, 
Capt.  Dorothy  D.  Storck,  of  the 
Air  Force,  couldn’t  go  aloft 
because  she  hadn’t  renewed  her 
permit  for  such  flights.  A  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  London  news¬ 
papers,  Captain  Storck  had 
wanted  to  observe  the  reactions 
of  the  assembled  press.  She  even 
had  visions  of  taking  notes  in 
flight.  Maybe  she  would  have. 

■The  flight  into  Zero  G  (no 
force  of  gravity)  gave  the  re¬ 
porters  new  understanding  of 
the  problems  our  astronauts  face 
as  they  orbit  the  earth  away 
from  the  earth’s  gravity  and  a 
partial  sensation  of  what  our 
moonmen  will  experience. 


Razor  Adman  Retires 


Boston 

A.  Craig  Smith,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  for 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company, 
is  retiring  June  1.  He  is  cr^ited 
with  sales  innovations,  mostly 
on  radio  and  television,  since 
joining  the  company  in  1932.  He 
had  been  a  copywriter  on  the 
Gillette  account  in  the  Maxon 
Advertising  Agency. 
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Election  Service 

(^Ci  :  tilled  from  page  14) 


tweeii  1'  v.-ppapers  and  radio  in 
gather:!  <  and  reporting  election 
retuiTiF  It  was  a  controversial 
develop!!;ent  then  because  pub¬ 
lishers  a-ere  divided  in  ^eir 
views  as  to  whether  they  should 
help  the  new  news  medium  with 
their  resources. 

As  related  in  “Deadline  EVery 
Minute”  (1957-Doubleday)  by 
Joe  Alex  Morris,  an  editor  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazette 
gave  Karl  A.  Bickel,  UP  presi¬ 
dent,  the  idea  to  create  the  first 
election  news  hookup  “compara¬ 
ble  to  later  network  broadcast¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  Morris  described  the  his¬ 
tory-making  operation  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Hugh  Baillie  manned  the 
news  desk  in  the  WEAF  studio, 
where  Graham  McNamee  was 
assigned  to  direct  a  program  of 
entertainment,  and,  at  regular 
inter\’als,  read  the  latest  elec¬ 
tion  returns.  An  orchestra,  a 
number  of  singers,  and  Will 
Rogers  provided  the  entertain¬ 
ment. 

A  l*rrdi(’lioii  Gome  True 

“But  about  every  15  minutes 
Baillie  would  giv'e  McNamee  a 
couple  of  bulletins  on  election 
returns.  The  announcer  would 
beat  on  the  orchestra’s  triangle 
to  interrupt  the  musical  pro¬ 
gram  and  then  in  breathless 
fashion  read  the  latest  returns 
—  by  United  Press  —  from  Illi¬ 
nois  or  Florida  or  Nevada.” 

At  times,  Mr.  Morris  wrote, 
Mr.  Bickel  went  out  into  Park 
Row  and  watched  the  big  New 
York  World  bulletin  board  show¬ 
ing  the  returns  to  a  crowd  of 
about  500. 

“That  bulletin  board,”  Mr. 
Bickel  is  quoted,  “gives  the  news 
to  500  people  in  a  hurry  and  ra¬ 
dio  gives  it  to  5,000,000  —  hell, 
it  will  soon  be  many  times  5,- 
000,000!  It’s  inevitable.” 

Unheeded  Wireless  Flash 

Messrs.  Baillie  and  Bickel  are 
still  around  to  see  that  predic¬ 
tion  fulfilled.  So,  too,  is  Kent 
Cooper,  the  retired  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  AP,  who  might  re¬ 
read  his  autobiography  (“Kent 
Cooper  and  The  Associated 
Press”  —  1959,  Random  House) 
with  a  nostalgic  chuckle  over 
the  following: 

“David  Samoff  once  told  me 
that  his  first  experience  with 
the  staid  practices  of  New  York 
journalism  was  through  an  ar¬ 
rangement  he  contrived  by 
which  a  wireless  operator  on  a 
tug  at  the  finish  line  of  the 
Lipton  yacht  races  at  Sandy 
Hook  flashed  the  winner  to  him 


at  Seagate.  Samoff  said  by  pre¬ 
arrangement  he  telephoned  it  to 
the  AP  in  New  York,  which  sent 
it  out  for  publication  but  with¬ 
out  any  explanation  that  it  had 
been  sent  by  wireless. 

“The  plan  worked  beautifully 
except  that  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  not  having  heard  from 
their  own  reporters  at  the  scene, 
thought  the  message  was  a  hoax. 
Not  one  used  the  wireless  flash. 
.  .  .  Not  until  their  reporters 
telephoned  confirmation  of  the 
Samoff  message,  more  than  a 
half-hour  later,  did  the  news¬ 
papers  awaken  to  the  speed  and 
efficiency  —  indeed,  to  the  eerie 
reality  of  radio  news  trans¬ 
mission.” 

Enter  the  Uumpulrr 

In  1964,  the  new  factor  add¬ 
ing  to  the  speed  and  efficiency 
of  broadcast  returns  is  the 
data  processing  machinery’. 

The  NBC  service,  called 
“Electronic  Vote  Analysis,”  uti¬ 
lizes  a  bank  of  RCA  ,301  and 
RCA  3301  computers  to  furnish 
extensive  data  explaining  and 
comparing  the  results  in  the 
Presidential  election  —  nation¬ 
ally,  and  by  state  —  and  in  all 
gubernatorial  and  senatorial 
races.  The  material  will  be  used 
by  AP  in  its  daily  news  report 
to  members  and  subscribers 
around  the  world.  General  Man¬ 
ager  Wes  Gallagher  said. 

“This  analysis  of  voting 
trends  and  speedy  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  returns  brings  to  AP 
members  the  advantages  of  the 
latest  electronic  techniques  to 
supplement  the  AP’s  basic  task 
of  tabulating  election  results  on 
local  and  national  levels,”  Mr. 
Gallagher  .said. 

The  AP  will  continue  its 
traditional  vote  tabulations  of 
all  races  in  all  states  separately 
from  NBC’s  own  tabulation,  he 
added. 

“Use  of  our  EVA  data  by  the 
world’s  foremost  wire  service  is 
testimony  to  its  effectiveness,  as 
demonstrated  in  NBC  News’ 
coverage  of  the  Oregon  primary 
elections  last  Friday,”  said  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  McAndrew,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  NBC  News. 

Political  Patterns 

“To  gather  this  information 
manually  would  take  months  of 
work  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
man  hours.  By  use  of  Electronic 
Vote  Analysis  this  information 
will  be  available  election  night.” 

Although  the  agreement  with 
the  AP  is  exclusive,  NBC  News 
may,  at  its  discretion,  provide 
the  same  service  directly  to  AP 
newspaper  members. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  ordered  the  service 
separately  to  cover  special  re¬ 
search  on  city  and  state  returns. 

The  analysis  is  based  on  a 
mass  of  detailed  information 


that  has  been  pre-stored  in  the 
computers,  including  all  vote 
histories  and  data  on  “tag 
areas.”  The  tag  areas  are  num¬ 
erous  precincts,  wards  and 
counties  which  have  been  spe¬ 
cially  selected  by  NBC  News  to 
represent  the  political  behavior 
pattern  of  groups  within  an 
electorate. 

As  an  example,  a  group  of 
Polish-American  areas  in  De¬ 
troit,  Chicago,  Toledo  and  Buf¬ 
falo  might  be  grouped  to  pro¬ 
vide  insight  into  the  voting  be¬ 
havior  of  Polish  -  Americans. 
Similarly,  other  areas  might  be 
grouped  to  provide  indices  to 
suburban  voting,  Negro  voting, 
or  the  voting  of  various  eco¬ 
nomic  or  educational  levels. 

Results  (Compared 

The  computers  can  provide 
differential  analysis,  .showing 
any  deviation  from  the  norm, 
as,  for  example,  that  the  eastern 
states  are  voting  differently 
from  another  group  of  states 
or  the  country  as  a  whole.  They 
can  compare  results  in  any  part 
of  the  country  with  its  previ¬ 
ous  history  or  with  another 
area. 

The  data  is  transmitted  by 
teleprinter  lines  directly  from 
the  computers  without  human 
intervention.  However,  key 
members  of  the  NBC  News  team 
are  allowed  to  add  news  values 
to  the  differentials  by  teletyp¬ 
ing  information  directly  to  the 
computer’s  memory  while  it 
continues  to  analyze  and  tabu¬ 
late. 

The  computers  print  out  the 
information  in  English,  as,  for 
example,  that  one  candidate  “is 
I’unning  behind  in  Chicago  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heavy  Negro  vote.” 

S50,000  for  Service 

Two  RCA  501  computers 
capable  of  handling  more  than 
half  a  million  additions  per 
minute  will  be  used  by  UPI  for 
counting  votes  in  the  November 
general  election. 

Julius  Frandsen,  UPI  Wash¬ 
ington  manager  and  general 
supervisor  of  its  election  cover¬ 
age,  said  the  agreement  with 
RCA  Service  Company  involves 
an  expense  of  more  than  $50,- 
000  for  the  use  of  the  comput¬ 
ers. 

Mr.  Frandsen  emphasized  that 
the  system  would  not  be  used 
to  project  the  outcome  of  races 
on  the  basis  of  fragmentary  or 
partial  returns.  It  is  designed 
to  give  UPI  subscribers  actual 
vote  results  more  frequently  and 
rapidly  than  ever  before. 

All  of  the  election  returns  fed 
into  the  computers  will  be  col¬ 
lected  by  UPI  bureaus  in  the  50 
states,  and  the  tabulations  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  basis  of  these  re¬ 
turns  will  be  available  only  to 
UPI,  Mr.  Frandsen  explained. 


The  two  RCA  computers  will  be 
programmed  exclusivelv  for 
UPI. 

.Special  Wires 

UPI  will  set  up  special  wires 
terminating  at  the  computer 
site,  tying  together  its  bureaus 
across  the  country  for  unhamp¬ 
ered  delivery  of  vote  totals  from 
each  .state.  Each  computer  is 
capable  of  digesting  the  vote 
totals  of  all  50  states  in  less 
than  one  minute. 

At  regular,  closely-spaced  in¬ 
tervals  the  computers  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  total  vote  cast  for  each 
presidential  candidate.  They  will 
indicate  the  percentage  distri¬ 
bution  of  votes  and  show  in 
what  states  the  candidates  are 
leading  and  the  indicated  elec¬ 
toral  vote  for  each. 

Each  report  will  show'  the 
number  of  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  .senators  and  congress¬ 
men  elected  or  leading.  The  sys¬ 
tem  also  will  produce  in  tape 
tables  listing  all  states,  total 
precincts  in  each,  precincts  re- 
jiorting  and  vote  totals. 

Compilations  produced  by  the 
computers  will  flow  to  regular 
and  .special  UPI  wires  going  to 
newspaper  and  broadcast  siib- 
•scribers. 

Vote  Gatherers 

Through  the  years  the  news¬ 
paper  business  has  undertaken 
to  collect  the  returns  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  declare  the  win¬ 
ners  in  elections,  because  there 
is  no  official  system  for  this 
service  except  on  a  delayed 
basis.  But  now  the  networks  are 
beginning  to  pre-empt  the  field 
by  employing  hordes  of  precinct 
vote  rejiorters  who  phone  re¬ 
sults  into  a  central  point. 

In  the  New  Hampshire  Re- 
liublican  primary  early  this  year 
the  broadcasters  got  into  a  has¬ 
sle  over  employing  official  elec¬ 
tion  attendants.  Other  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  else¬ 
where.  For  example,  NBC  is 
lining  up  more  than  25,000  per- 
.sons  from  the  Mormon  Relief 
Society  to  report  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  precincts  June  2.  The 
network  will  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  society  for  this  serv¬ 
ice. 

Rivalry  among  the  broadcast¬ 
ers  is  keen  because  millions  of 
dollars  of  sponsorship  money  is 
at  stake  for  their  election  cov¬ 
erage  programs.  In  Oregon, 
NBC  News  declared  Governor 
Rockefeller  the  winner  in  the 
Republican  Presidential  primary 
when  only  one  percent  of  the 
vote  was  in.  The  computer  pro¬ 
jections  proved  correct.  It  was 
CBS’  turn  to  call  the  outcome 
of  the  Maryland  Democratic 
primary  May  19  seven  minutes 
ahead  of  others  on  the  basis  of 
its  computer  analysis  at  7:30 
p.m. 
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Spain  Gives 
Journalists 
Strict  Code 


a  Du  Pont  family  holdinff  com- 
pany  which  is  a  major  owner  of 
common  stock  in  the  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Company. 

Mr.  Black,  38,  a  Kentuckian 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  at  North- 
westei  n  University,  came  to  the 
Wilminffton  newspapers  from 
the  Savannah,  Ga.  newspapers 
ill  19()().  He  succeeded  Fendall 
VV.  Yerxa  who  returned  to  the 
•Vcui  York  Herald  Trihune. 

In  1945-46  Mr.  Black  was  a 


Spanish  newsmen  were  told 
this  week  their  first  professional 
duty  was  to  be  loyal  to  the 
principles  of  the  national  (Fa- 
lan^)  movement,  and  the  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  Spain. 

This  advice  was  contained  in 
the  text  of  a  statute  for  news¬ 
men,  published  in  the  official 
SpavL-ili.  Gazette.  It  was  the  first 
of  six  commandments  for  news¬ 
men  contained  in  the  new  de¬ 
cree,  one  of  a  series  published 
or  being  drafted  by  the  Minister 
of  Information  to  control  news¬ 
papers  and  journalists  in  Spain. 

The  six  commandments  are: 

— Newsmen  must  obey  the 
rules  of  Christian  morality  and 
be  loyal  to  the  principles  of  the 
national  movement  and  the  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  the  state. 

Basic  rules  must  be  truth,  re¬ 
spect  for  justice,  and  honest  Wil.mi.ngton,  Del.  took  is.sue  with  Mr.  Black’s 

intentions.  Creed  C.  Black  is  leaving  the  interpretation  of  the  manage- 

— Newsmen  must  keep  in  News-Journal  Newspapers  here  ment  change, 
mind  the  demands  of  national  June  1  because  of  a  policy  differ-  ^  ^ 

security,  common  interests,  ence  with  the  ownership.  Houw  Organ  Denied 

order,  and  public  health.  He  will  be  succeeded  on  June  He  wiote  to  the  staff  as 

— Newsmen  must  treat  with  15  as  vicepresident  and  execu-  follows: 

special  care  everything  con-  tive  editor  by  Charles  M.  Hack-  “May  I  state  that  these  papers 

nected  with  children  or  youth.  ett,  who  is  an  executive  assistant  have  never  lieen  and  never  will 

— Newsmen  must  respect  the  in  the  public  relations  depart-  be  operated  as  a  house  organ 

dignity,  intimacy,  honor,  fame,  ment  of  the  Du  Pont  Company,  for  any  organization, 
and  reputations  of  persons.  Mr.  Black’s  resignation  and  “Christiana  Securities  Cor- 

— Newsmen  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Hackett’s  appointment  were  poration  reaffirms  their  deter- 
maintain  professional  secrecy,  announced  May  19  by  Charles  mination  that  the  News-Journal 
except  in  cases  of  necessary  L.  Rrese  Jr.,  president  and  edi-  Newspapers  be  operated  inde¬ 
cooperation  with  justice.  tor,  after  a  special  meeting  of  pendently  with  the  objective  of 

— Newsmen  must  be  loyal  to  the  New.s-Journal  board  of  being  a  constructive  influence 
their  employers,  within  the  directors.  in  ^hg  community,  in  the  state, 

framework  of  the  essential  P  nia  n  (Umflici  nation.” 

principles  which  must  guide  his  ***  '  ^  The  management,  he  added, 

work,  as  far  as  this  is  com-  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Reese  was  confident  that  Mr.  Hackett 
patible  with  his  professional  which  was  posted  on  the  office  was  capable  of  achieving  those 
conscience,  with  public  morals,  l)oard,  Mr.  Black  stated:  objectives. 

with  the  fundamental  principles  “There  is  only  one  way  I  can  The  first  indication  that  Mr. 
of  the  state,  and  with  the  re-  interpret  the  ownership’s  deci-  Hackett  was  to  be  moved  into 
quirements  of  existing  press  sion  to  create  a  new  position  of  the  newspapers’  editorial  direc- 
and  printing  legislation.  executive  vicepresident  in  charge  tion  came  about  two  weeks  ago. 

of  news  and  editorial  policy  and  He  is  55  years  old,  a  native  of 
to  fill  that  position  with  a  mem-  the  Wilmington  area  and  a  for- 
ber  of  the  Du  Pont  public  rela-  mer  reporter.  During  his  high 
tions  department  who  has  spent  school  days  he  w'orked  in  the 
most  of  his  career  supervising  pressroom  and  later  as  a  copy- 
the  company’s  employee  publica-  boy. 

f  A  f  tu  Varied  Uareer 

I,  for  one,  need  no  further 

evidence  that  the  ownership  While  attending  the  Univer- 


Charles  M.  Hackett 


Creed  Black  Resigns 
In  Clash  with  Du  Pont 


AND  COMPANY 

NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


fINANCtAL  CONSULTANT 


YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


TEmole  3-30(8 
PALEIGH.  N.  C. 

(807  McDonald  lane 


NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Federated  Group 
Adds  Directors 
And  Splits  Stock 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Federated  Publications  Inc. 
has  approved  a  three-for-one 
stock  ;a)lit  of  the  company’s 
.')()(*, Odd  shares  of  common  .stock. 

Federated  stockholders,  at  the 
company’s  annual  meeting,  also 
elected  Joseph  F.  Deeb  of  Grand 
Rapids,  and  Edgar  S.  Noland, 
president  of  the  Ohio  Company 
of  Columbus,  as  new  board  mem¬ 
bers,  increasing  the  size  of  the 
board  from  eight  to  nine  mem¬ 
bers, 

.Mr.  Deeb  is  a  vicepresident 
and  was  legal  counsel  for  Fed¬ 
erated. 

Paul  A.  Martin,  of  Lansing, 
was  named  director  and  secre¬ 
tary’  emeritus.  He  retired  three 
years  ago  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal.  He  had  been  a 
director  and  secretai-y  of  the 
company  for  many  years. 

Other  directors  reelected  were 
Ewing  T.  Boles,  Columbus;  Jo¬ 
seph  R.  Chema,  Battle  Ci-eek; 
Henry  C.  Haw’k,  Battle  Creek; 
Robert  B.  Miller,  Battle  Creek; 
John  A.  Scott.  Lafayette,  Ind.; 
Gardner  J.  Thomas,  Marion, 
Ind.;  and  Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  of 
Lansing. 

Mr.  Miller  was  elected  execu¬ 
tive  chairman  and  Mr.  Weil  was 
reelected  president. 

Other  company  officers  named 
were  Mr.  Chema,  v’icepresident 
and  trea.surer;  John  A.  Chris¬ 
tensen,  Columbus,  secretary  and 
counsel. 

Federated  publishes  the  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  Enquirer  News;  the 
Lansing  State  Journal;  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Courier,  Lafayette,  Ind.; 
the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle 
Tribune,  and  the  Statesman 
Newspapers  of  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  company  also  operates 
Radio  Station  WMRI  AM-FM, 
Marion,  Ind. 

• 

Beer  Party  for  NEA 

A  BEER  PARTY/USA  will 
highlight  the  79th  annual  con¬ 
vention  (June  24-July  4)  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association 
in  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New 
York.  At  least  500  delegates  and 
guests  are  expected  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  On  June  27,  from  7  to 
9  p.m.,  they  will  be  treated  to 
the  BEER  PARTY/USA,  by  the 
U.S.  Brewers  Association.  The 
Golden  Brew  will  sparkle  in  an 
“All-American”  atmosphere,  re¬ 
plete  with  a  red,  white  and  blue 
decor  and  a  menu  featuring 
potato  .salad  and  Steamship 
Round  of  Beef. 


Speech  Material 

The  Newspaper  Information 
Ser\’ice  of  ANPA  now  has  a 
ready-reference  file  of  talks 
almut  the  newspaper  business. 
A  collection  of  75  addresses  has 
been  culled  from  hundreds  which 
have  been  made  on  the  subject 
over  the  last  10  years.  Copies 
will  be  furnished  without  charge 
on  request  to  NIS,  750  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  They  are 
indexed  in  a  brochure. 


Briish-Moore  Sells 
Station  for  $750,000 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers 
have  sold  radio  station  WPDQ 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  to  Hender¬ 
son  Belk  in  a  $750,000  trans¬ 
action,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Blackburn  &  Company, 
brokers. 

Brush-Moore  is  keeping  sta¬ 
tions  at  Canton  and  Dayton. 
Other  Belk-owned  stations  are 
in  the  Carolinas. 


classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers  \ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  | 
t>oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
^  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas.  I 

I  Newspaper  Brokers  \ 

'  DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and  ; 

!  Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 

'  Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
I  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


rrs  NOT  ’THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Hiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinR. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGBR^CY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  iiurchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  CRIMES  &  CO. 
l>uiK>nt  Circle  Buildintt 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
DBcatur  2-2311 


SALES-nNANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


I  UNANCIALLY  ABLE  CUEINTS  want 
I  pairers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
I  plan.  It  will  appeal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  lieinir  generally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box 
490,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  News- 
patter  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newsitaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTO 
P.  O.  Bo.x  .509,  Rosebursr,  Oresron 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN,  SOUND  SAFE  WEEKLIES 
— Wis.  $S5M-$210M;  Colo.  $60M ;  Mo. 
$12SM;  S.  Dak.  $60M;  Ark.  tllSM: 
Fla.  $320M:  Others.  Marion  R.  Kreh¬ 
biel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


DAILY  ttrossingr  $240,000  in  western 
state.  Isolated  collecre  town.  Down  pay¬ 
ment,  $94,600.  Favorable  cash  flow. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
899  W.  Bonita  Ave.,  Claremont,  Calif. 


DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  available.  Require  as  little  as 
$15,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker.  Panama  City, 
F7a.  Phone  234-3743,  day  or  nisht. 


Virginia  Newspapers  For  Sale 
FRANKLIN  H.  TITLOW,  JR. 

6  Roanoke  St..  Christiansburg,  Va. 


Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

HIGH-PROFIT  CAUF.  EXCLUSIVE. 
Only  $10,000  down,  incl.  building, 
plant  and  receivables.  Grossing  over 
$50,000.  Hurry  I 

CALIF,  exclusive  2  weeklies.  Fine 
plant,  grossing  over  $120,000:  $30,000 
down.  Isolated,  but  good  growth. 

CAUF.  DAILY  POTENTIAL,  explosive 
growth,  needs  chain  buyer  or  publisher 
with  plenty  of  money  for  expansion. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker, 

2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  28,  California 


ONE  OF  MICHIGAN’S  BEST  .  .  . 
Top-notch  weekly  20  pages  up,  unoj)- 
posed  in  busy  growing  city  of  4000. 
Fine  modern  plant.  1963  gross  $141,000: 
expected  1964  gross  $160,000.  Firm 
price  $133,000  with  29%  down.  Write 
fully,  please.  DIAL,  1.503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  .  .  .  "Buying?  Sell¬ 
ing?  Turn  right  to  DIAL!” 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Features 

BEATLES-SEARCHERS 
KRAMER-GERRY,  etc. 

The  Mersey  Beat  is  sweeping  the 
world — and  still  growing.  For  the  I>est 
in  news,  pictures,  background,  inter¬ 
views,  an  exclusive  Merseybeat  column 
or  features  on  the  iieople  behind  the 
l>oom  and  the  city  cellars  where  it  all 
started,  contact  the  ONLY  news  serv¬ 
ice  specializing  in  the  subject.  Notify 
requirements  and  leave  the  rest  to  us. 
Mercury  Press  Agency,  Ltd.,  2A  Hanl- 
shaw  St.,  St.  Helens.  Liver|Mx>l,  Eng¬ 
land. 
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NEWSPAPER  .SERVICES 

i  Fillers 

•  HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save 
time — money,  editorial  and  composing 
I  costs.  P.O,  Box  6451,  San  Francisco. 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1.6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING-REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Bindery  Equipment 

A  26  X  40  NEW  BAUM  EX>LDEni  with 
stream  fee<ler ;  and  a  25  X  58  Miller 
two  color  in  >rood  condition;  40  X  40 
building;  for  rent.  Must  move-  make 
olfer!  See  at  Fleming  Printing  (k>., 
('hampaign,  Illinois. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Um  Rafts  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lastrflea 

SmiA'nONS  WANTED  (Pmblt  witli 
orStr)  4  tisiM  •  80e  per  list  soeh 
I  inssrtien;  3  Umm  •  90e;  2  •  SLOO; 
1  tlsis  $1.10  psr  lint.  If  kiycd,  U*  50c 
(or  bn  iirrict  and  count  u  1  addi¬ 
tional  lint  in  your  cosy.  3  linn  Miniassi. 
Air-swiI  st^es  on  blind  ads  $1.00  ntn. 
Do  not  tend  irrtslaccabis  clispin«s,  etc. 
in  response  to  Htip  Wontid  sds  untB 
diroct  request  is  mide  for  the*.  EAR 
cennot  be  responsible  for  their  retnm. 
ALL  OTHER  CLA$$IFICATION$: 
4  tieies  •  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  timoe  «  $1JS;  2  •  $1.45;  1  Uao 
$1.55  PIT  lint.  If  ktytd,  add  50c  for  bn 
service  and  count  u  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  mininiuHi.  Air-niail 
sirvice  on  blind  sds  $1.00  extra. 
NEWORARERO  FOR  DALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
S5c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EAP  classMed  adyartlsini  is  set  in  6-point 
typo.  Advortistmnts  set  completely  in 
6-|wint  up  to  a  auximum  of  20  lints, 
without  whito  spact,  display  htads,  etc., 
will  bt  billtd  at  tha  spacMtd  rata  (sta 
rata  chart  of  various  numbers  of  Insn- 
tioas)  on  i  lint  count  basis.  Far  txamolt, 
an  adwtisemont  of  tan  lines  will  be 
I  billed  at  10  times  the  classHlad  line 

I  rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  usinp  extra  whItt  spact 
and/or  display  htads,  tnt  or  sipaatura 
in  Vofut  Light  8.  10.  IZ  or  14^nt 
mnimum,  will  bt  chargtd  hy  aaato  rulo 
mmmiremtnt — (14  lints  psr  inch)  at 
tha  prevailing  ratt  for  tha  numhv  ef 
insertions. 

OISRLAY  CLA$$ina>:  The  use  ef 
rules,  boldfice.  cuts,  or  ethsr  dsceratioos 
changes  your  ctassMad  ad  to  "clattMtd 
disg^.”  Tha  rato  ttr  Clasiiled  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agato  linp-.$35  psr  cplump 
inch  minimum  spact. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
I  VERTtSING,  TuMdoy.  SKW  R.M. 
Count  flvi  avwagt  wards  to  tho  Una.  No 
ahhrtvtations.  Bax  hoMon’  IdootKIas  hold 
in  strict  conIdoneoL  Roplies  mailad  daily. 
Editor  A  Puhlishtr  rtsarvot  tha  right  to 
edit  all  cogy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  TAM  Am.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.,  10022 
Fhoau  RLoao  2-7050 
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uipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Complete  Plants  1 

Composing  Room 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Entire  Newspaper  Plant  I 

Liquidating 
All  Equipment 
Philad^hia 
Daily  News  . 

GOSS  HEADLINER  i 

PRESSES 

211/2'  cut-off 
Install  new  1959 
10  Units,  2  double  folders,  4 
color  cylinders  super  imposed. 
Reels,  tensions  and  pasters, 
unit  type  AC  drives. 

COMPLETE 

STEREOTYPE 

FOUNDRY 

including  Sta-Hit  Master  Form¬ 
ers,  Sta-Hi  Master  Routers, 
Goss  giant  mat  rollers  and 
miscellaneous  stereotype  ma¬ 
chinery.  I 

COMPLETE 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
MACHINERY 

24  Linotype  and  intertype 
machines,  Ludlows,  Elrods, 
electric  page  storage  cabinets,  ' 
ad  frames  and  miscellaneous 
composing  room  equipment. 

Offered  exclusively  by: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

Call,  write  or  wire  for  I 
appointment  to  inspect  and 
for  full  information  .... 
Area  Code  816  HA  1-5364 

1720  Cherry  St., 

Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

Composing  Room 

UNOTYPE  36  KANGEMASTER  64692: 
72/90.  6  Molds  30M,  Quadder,  Blower, 
Saw,  Automatic  Ejector;  4  EIxtra  Split  i 
Matts;  7  Fonts  Mata  18-36  pt.  Bodonis. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCX:iATES  ! 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590  ; 

intertype:— G4-4  #22904  I 

2/72  and  2/90  chan  maits,  4  aux  matts.  i 
iiuadder,  6  mold  disk,  saw,  V  Belt,  6 
extra  mags  and  rack,  blower-Mats  for 
aux  mags.  First  $12,500  takes  all.  I 
Norm  Andress,  Pontiac  Press,  Pontiac, 
Mich. 

FREE  GALLEYS  AND  CABINET 
Buy  100  6^  X  23%  gals,  and  cab.  $99. 
Get  free  125  3%  X  24  mailing  gals, 
and  cab.  While  they  last.  Crating  extra. 
Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark.  Chicago-5,  III.  { 

JUSTO WRITERS-  -  recorder  and  repr<K  ! 
ducer,  with  9-pt.  Galvin  ty(>e,  used  a|>-  j 
proximately  4  months  since  bought  new.  i 
$4975;  new  Headliner  840,  usetl  2  ■ 
weeks,  11  fonts  of  type.  $1700:  DSJ  ' 
Varityper,  $2600  new — now  $1000.  Mr. 
Lewis.  Southern  Textile  News,  Box  '■ 
1569,  Charlotte-1,  N.C.  Phone  704-392-  i 
6349. 

TWO  MODELS  8s  TTS  eqpt.  S.  #41072- 
41074  ;  4  mids,  elec,  pts.,  3  mags,  mats; 
met.  feeders.  Seen  running.  $4,000  one;  | 
$7,000  both.  BOX  277,  Murfreesboro, 
North  Carolina.  ‘ 


JUSTOWRITERS,  5%  years  old.  Used 
I  very  little — $3,760.  Rect^er  has  10-pt. 
italics;  reproducer  10-pt  Roman.  Double 
reader.  Pet  Shop  Management.  18  For¬ 
est  Ave.,  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.  Ph.  414- 
922-0096.  F.  Dittrich. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
'Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.60,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
I  COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1613. 


I  Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.96  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Cartons  only. 
Oitler  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Ehtchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Ekx>nomy  i 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES  I 
P.O.  Box  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  i 

Presses  &  Machinery 


UNIVERSAL  PRESS 
ROP  COLOR 

I  2  Units  double  reversible 
I  1  Color  cylinder 
I  4  Units  single  reversible 
,  Folder  with  conveyor 
End  roll  paper  brackets 


40  page  palmers  with  full  color 
48  page  pai>er8  with  one  color 

Rated  ‘'i>eed  40.000  I  PH 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-3/^" 

One  Ehctra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Available  August, 
Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 

4-units.  1  double  folder.  22%"  1  color 
hump,  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
"Newspaiwr  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

7  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 
With  4  color  cylinders,  23.^"  cut-off. 
Two  150  HP  drives  AC.  46,000  per 
hour.  Roller  bearings,  steel  cylinders. 
Anti-FViction  model.  Hurletron  Color 
Control.  An  elaborate  press.  Now  avail¬ 
able.  More  units  if  wanted. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  ^ 

24  Straight — 48  Collect 
6  Units — 1  extra  Color  Cyl — AC  Drive 
All  units  reversible — CH  Conveyor 
Located  California — Available  ^pt. 
For  full  details  and  copies 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  17.  OX  7-4590 

HOE  PRECISION  SHAVER  —  Extra 
blades  —  electronic  controls.  $1,500. 
Contact:  Paul  Major,  The  Berkshire 
Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  Tel : 
HI  7-7311. 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  8-page  Flatbe<l. 
bought  new  1960.  22%"  cut-off.  Avail¬ 
able  now,  $9,000.  John  Neal,  Nobels- 
ville  (Ind.)  Ledger. 


FOR  SALE 

VANGUARD  WEB 
OFFSET  PRESS 

R-15,  36",  Six  Units 

4r  Perfecting  Units  and  folder 

it  Quarter  fold  Attachment 

it  Baldwin  Washup  Devices  for 
all  units 

it  6  Infeed  Devices 

★  One  1,000  Pound  hoist,  frame, 
and  truck 

it  30  hp,  220-60  cycle  3-phase 
AC  converter  to  DC  Motor 
drive  equipment 

it  2 'A  years  old 

$62,000 

SINGLE  UNITS  AVAILABLE, 
$8,000  EACH. 

Expand  your  present  Vanguard  by 
buying  one  or  two  additional  units. 

INSTALLMENT  PAYMENTS  CAN 
BE  ARRANGED 

DEALERS  PROTECTED 

Press  May  Be  Seen  Running  at 

PRIME 

PRINTING  COMPANY 

l945-47th  Avenue,  Kenilworth,  Md. 

(Suburban  Washington) 

Phone:  772-3383  Area  Code;  301 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/ 1 6'’ 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels. 
AC  drives. 

Can  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
.Available  immediately  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

Harris  Mod.  LTC — 22  x  30  Offset 
Harris  Mod.  EL — 22  x  36  Offset 
(2)  Ludlows — Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
(1)  Left  Hd.  Cabinet  w/mats  (Send  for 
Mat  List) 

Linotype  Mod.  S  Electric  Pot 
APBJX  PTG.  MACHY.,  210  Elizabeth  St. 
NEW  YORK-12,  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS  —  Two 
units  with  long  side  frames,  one  with 
reverse  for  color,  both  with  thrust  ad¬ 
justments  on  plate  cylinders,  extra 
roll  arms  and  cat  walks  include<l — all 
you  need  to  make  your  16  into  a  24- 
page  press.  Midway  Press,  11973  Rivera 
Rd.,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  California. 

COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


GOSS  HEADLIInIER 

211/2"  cut-off 
(New  1956) 

10  Units,  4  Color  Cylinders,  4  ievatss, 
2  Double  Folders  with  Conveyon, 
Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters,  Trackan  sad 
Turntables;  Stereo  Conveyor,  Unitype 
Drives. 

STEREO 

8-Ton  Obround  Metal  Pot :  2  Wood  Jr. 
Autoplates;  2  Wood  Autoshavers;  Wood 
Pre-Register  Machine;  2  Sta-Hi  Matter 
Routers ;  2  Sta-Ht  Master  Kormert: 
Goss  Giant  Mat  Roller;  Lake  lilrie  Di- 
rect-O-Mat:  Turtles;  Chases. 

Press  can  be  divided  as  2  identical 
presses  of  5  nnits  each;  or  4  and  6  units. 


IA)CATBD : 
AVAILABLE: 


Philadelphia,  Pt. 
After  July  4. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  0X  7-4590 

GOSS  16-PG  ROTARY  PRISS 
Straightline  double  deck  web  press  with 
color  deck.  Semi-cylindrical.  21  %"  cut¬ 
off,  Includes  Cole  quarterfolder,  mst 
scorcher,  plate  shaver,  tail  cutter,  3-ton 
gas-fired  stereo  furnace  &  water-cooled 
casting  box.  Complete  outfit  to  be  sac¬ 
rificed  for  July  delivery.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ple  of  quality  work  being  produced  on 
this  press  every  day.  Write,  wire,  or 
call:  Post  Publishing  Co.,  6617  Cor¬ 
vallis  N..  Robbinsdale,  Minn.  Phone 
612-537-8484. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sate 

HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE, 
23A"  cut-off.  Vacuum  Back.  Auto¬ 
matic  Pump— $7600  F.O.B.  Jim  Kron, 
(TIarion-Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss. 

WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE, 
22% ;  heavy-duty  autoshaver  with  auh^ 
miller;  and  10-ton  Kemp  metal  pot 
Top  condition  —  low  price  —  available 
now!  Contact:  Oxurier-Journal  k 
Times,  Dir.  of  Purchases,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NiWSPAPBR  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Elast  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4601 


OHIO  WEEKLY  wanU  flat  bed  prem 
in  good  condition,  reasonably  late 
model.  Prefer  Cox-O-Type,  Model  E. 
Box  1644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  (jhurch  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

24.PAGE  DUPLBX  TUBULAR 
(with  stereo) 

Box  1714,  Editor  &  Publisher 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  20  or  24-page 
press  with  color  and  *4  folder.  Box 
1764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  perforator,  good.  W.  E.  Horner, 
Sanford  (N.fl.)  Herald.  Phone:  9H- 
775-3445. 

TTS  Standard  Operating  Unit  to  b* 
userl  on  Model  8  Linotype;  also  Adapter 
Keyboard  and  accessories.  Please  con¬ 
tact:  Charles  M.  Meredith,  PublishM, 
The  Daily  Free  Press.  312-314  W. 
Broad  St..  Quakertown,  Pa. 

VARIO  KLISHOGRAPH,  late  model 
with  color  attachment  and  all  acces¬ 
sories.  Box  1741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Ulininistrative 


ilENERAL 

MANAGER 


for  N  ew  Jersey  weekly  soon 
to  go  doily.  Heavy  experi¬ 
ence  in  production  and  cir¬ 
culation;  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  background  also 
essential.  Excellent  growth 
potential. 

Box  1688  Editor  &  Publisher 


i'irculation 


CIRCULATION  MAN,  hard  workinK. 
experienced,  to  establish,  ortcanize  and 
take  eharire  of  “Home  Delivery’’  opera¬ 
tion  for  ifrowinK  weekly  >rroup,  Chart 
Area  2.  (^hallensrinir  position  with 
bright  future.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Uox  1745,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CTRCUI../VriON  MANAGER  for  medi¬ 
um-sized  Connecticut  suburban  dally. 
Growth  location — good  editorial  prod¬ 
uct.  Pension  plan,  group  life  and 
health  insurance.  State  salary  desired, 
references,  complete  resume  first  letter. 
Box  1763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


aRCULATlON  SALESMEN  for  estab¬ 
lished  national  financial  publication. 
$60  commission  i)er  subscription.  Ex¬ 
clusive  sales  territories  available.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  financial  publications  de¬ 
sired.  Send  i>ersonal  and  job  back¬ 
ground  information  to  Bo.x  1735,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGER  6-tlay  daily,  town  17,000 
North  La.  Good  hunting  and  fishing 
area.  Must  be  aggressive,  honest,  ex¬ 
perience.  Give  full  resume  .and  refer¬ 
ences.  Enterprise,  Bastrop,  La. 

Classified  Advertising 

YOUNG  MAN  wanted  by  California 
award-winning  small-city  daily,  in 
growth  area,  to  expand  classifi^  sec¬ 
tion.  Salary,  bonus.  Tell  tu  about 
yourself.  Box  1704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIEID  MANAGER  or  assistant 
interested  in  locating  on  Ohio  paper 
over  100,000  circulation.  Send  complete 
resume:  also  if  you  plan  to  attend  New 
York  convention.  Box  1737,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SOLICITOR 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
seasoned  classified  advertising  solicitor 
(female  preferred).  We  are  a  medium- 
sized  Newark.  N.J.  advertising  agency 
and  serve  many  important  clients.  You 
^11  receive  the  cooperation  of  our 
highly  creative  art  &  copy  departments. 
The  position  available  will  entail  the 
solicitation  of  new  business,  ns  well  as 
the  servicing  of  present  accounts.  EJx- 
eellent  salary  &  commission  arrange¬ 
ment.  Many  benefits.  This  unusual 
career  opportunity  is  yours,  if  you  can 
convince  us  that  you’re  the  person  for 
this  position.  Write  us  all  about  your¬ 
self  including  salary  requirements.  Box 
1728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ABOVE  -  A’VERAGE  OPPORTUNITY 
for  experienced  adman  good  in  sales 
and  layout.  Ideal  location  near  moun- 
fains.  desert,  ocean,  (no  smog)  in 
pvwing  community.  Write:  Adv,  Mgr., 
uaily  Ledger-Gazette,  P.  O.  Box  711, 
tancaster,  California. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Young 
(25-36)  display  advertising  manager  for 
DTognesive  Zone  6  offset  weekly.  Good 
starting  salary  plus  incentive.  Send 
acmplete  resume  with  a  recent  photo 
to:  Box  1694,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  Si  PUBLISHER 


Display  Advertising 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  adding 
to  their  retail  advertising  staff,  invite 
inquiries  from  experienced  men.  Zone 
2.  Box  1675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.M)  MANAGER— Opportunity  for  man 
on  way  up,  join  well-established,  fast¬ 
growing  ABC  suburban  weekly  in  big. 
high  income  county.  Pay  present  salary 
or  lietter  to  man  who  can  sell — isn’t 
afraid  to  work— can  direct  3-man  staff 
while  selling  himself.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Montgomery  Sentinel,  Rockville, 
Maryland. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Immedi¬ 
ate,  iiermanent  position  on  small,  iso¬ 
late  California  daily.  Requires  solid 
experience  and  ability  in  sales  and  I 
layout.  Good  pay.  ideal  community.  Aii-  ! 
plications  should  include  full  resume  ! 
and  photo.  Box  1695,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher. 


NEED  FAST  LAYOUT  PERSON  for 
newly  created  New  Business  Depart¬ 
ment.  Finished  art  not  essential.  Ex- 
lierience  in  retail  layout  needed.  Guild 
shop.  West  Coast  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  Ideal  conditions  and  weather. 
Box  1694,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 
on  his  way  up  I  19,000  daily,  in  group 
of  seven,  has  important  opening  June 
1  for  man  with  3-5  years’  experience. 
Present  salesman  moving  into  own 
business.  Air-mail  complete  resume. 
M.  A.  "Towle.  Record-Searchlight,  Red¬ 
ding,  Calif. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER- .Salesman 
to  take  charge  advertising  and  sales 
for  special  ^ition,  afternoon  daily, 
area  3.  Write  Box  1726.  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  sales¬ 
man  for  well-established  weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  over  40  pages  with  paid  circu¬ 
lation  approximately  17,000.  tlxcellent 
opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Better- 
than-average  pay.  Send  resume  to: 
Allen  C.  Jackson,  Advtg.  Dir.,  Capital- 
Gazette  Press,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  ABC  sea¬ 
shore  weekly.  Excellent  position  for 
right  man.  Give  experience  and  salary 
required  in  first  letter.  Box  1733, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  TRI-WEEKLY,  soon  chang¬ 
ing  to  daily,  has  staff  opening  for 
trained,  aggressive  salesman  good  on 
layouts.  Star-Advocate.  Titusville.  Fla. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  Salesman. 
Unusually  fine  opportunity  with  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  office  of  nationally- 
known  group  of  diversified  dailies.  Ap¬ 
plicant  must  have  previous  experience, 
proven  ability  at  all  levels  and  college 
degree.  Salary.  Send  complete  resume 
in  confidence.  Bo.x  1740,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPOR’rUNI’TY  for  ad 
salesman  on  weekly  in  strong  market. 
Experience  required :  age  no  barrier. 
Job  open  in  June.  All  applications  con¬ 
fidential.  Send  resume  to:  Prank  Jeter, 
Spring  Lake  (N.  C.)  Times. 


WAN’TBD  IMMEDIATELY:  Display  ad 
girl  for  regular  heat  work.  Six-day 
paper — no  Saturday  afternoons.  Salary 
-f-  commissions.  Expect  my  girls  to 
earn  $90-6100  weekly  without  strain. 
Contact:  John  Hippie,  Capital  Jour¬ 
nal.  Pierre,  S.  D. 


Editorial 


COUR’THOUSE-CXJUNTY  EDITOR  for 
afternoon  Zone  6  daily.  Must  know 
camera,  be  strong  on  feature*  with 
picture*.  Insurance  and  hospitalization 
lienefits  offered.  Box  1668,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN 

who  will  do  everything  for  Zone  2 
suburban  daily.  Minimum  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Flv^ay  week,  but  no  job  for 
faint-hearted.  Some  special  assignment 
reporting.  Ideal  second  step  for  young 
man  (or  woman)  seeking  to  move  up. 
Box  1664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

for  May  23,  1964 


Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR  —  Headlines,  editing. 
Capable  of  directing  staff  of  10.  Six 
afternoon  daiiy,  14,000  circulation. 
Eastern  Zone  7.  Write  fully.  Box  1666, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPANDING  47.t)00  .SUBURBAN  DAILY 
with  high  standards  and  opportunity 
for  advancement  will  pay  top  wages  for 
reporter-rewrite  man  with  at  least  2  to  I 
3  years’  experience,  (.’hart  Area  2.  Box 
1680,  Editor  &  Pubbslier. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  me¬ 
dium-sized  daiiy  in  Chart  Area  2,  city 
of  50,000.  Upimrtunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  copy  desk.  Box  1645,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  city  editor  or 
slot  man  to  teach  reporting  and  copy¬ 
reading  in  big-10  journalism  school. 
Salary:  $10,000.  Box  1706,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  morning,  Sunday 
newspaper — Chart  Area  8 — has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  qualified  copy  readers. 
This  is  an  ideal  situation  for  young 
fieople  who  wish  to  move  out  of  the 
small  paper  category.  Give  full  details 
of  education  and  work  experience  in 
first  letter  to  Box  1646,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  large,  award-win¬ 
ning  weekly  North  of  Boston,  ^ccellent 
opportunity  for  capable,  all-round  jour¬ 
nalist.  Expansion  program  underway  to 
produce  finest  paper  in  New  fjngland  T 
Full  details  to  Box  1662,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPOR'TER — Immediate  opening.  Gen¬ 
eral  news  and  features  on  p.m.  daily, 
six  days.  Photography  helpful.  0>llege 
town  of  20,000.  Give  experience,  edu¬ 
cation,  references  first  letter.  "Tribune, 
Fremont,  Nebr. 


YOUNG,  CO-OPERA’nVE  REPORTER 

Write:  Managing  Editor 
Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin.  Ill. 


AGGRESSIVE  DIOCESAN  WEEKLY 
needs  enterprising  reporter-rewriteman 
(or  woman)  for  varied  assignments, 
large  and  small ;  to  $140.  Catholic  Star 
Herald,  101  N.  7th  St.,  Camden-2, 
N.J. 


DESK  MAN  with  experience  and  imagi¬ 
nation  needed  for  growing  Southern 
(California  afternoon  daily  (27,000)  in 
pleasant  community.  Opening  will  occur 
June  1,  Write  giving  full  information 
to  Box  1699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRI’TER— Excelient  op¬ 
portunity  on  prize-winning  Eastern 
P.M.  We’re  looking  for  a  man  who  can 
write  brightly  and  persuasively,  doe*  his 
research  homework  and  can  dummy  a 
page.  Send  full  resume  and  sampies  of 
work  ( extiendable,  if  possible)  to  Box 
1700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Large  Eastern  city  news¬ 
paper  needs  experienced 
editorial  writer  in  the  36  to 
42-year  category  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Please  send  brief 
sketch  of  career  and  be 
ready  to  follow  with  sam¬ 
ples.  Promptness  is  urgent. 

Box  1686,  E(ditor  &  Publisher 


LEADING  SPORTS  MAGAZINE 
ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  —  Need  indus¬ 
trious  sports  writer-editor  with  heavy 
knowledge  of  golf.  Handle  features  on 
fast-expanding  monthly  publication. 
Send  complete  resume  and  photo  to : 
Golf  Digest.  88  Scribner,  South  Nor- 


POLITICAL  REPORTER  for  7000  Illi¬ 
nois  daily.  Send  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  expected.  Write  Box 
1615,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


NAT’L.  INSURANCE  NEWSPAPER 
in  New  York  City  needs  a  young  re- 
imrter  and  rewrite  man.  You  needn’t 
know  anything  about  insurance,  but 
the  ability  to  write  and  think  clearly 
is  essential.  We’re  more  interested  in 
your  potential  and  promotability  than 
your  experience.  Please  write  fully 
about  yourself  and  send  resume.  Box 
1725,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER-WTRE  DESK  MAN  for 
outstanding,  small  5-day  Chicago  area 
daily.  Some  photography.  Knowledge  of 
business,  legal  fields  helpful.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Send  full  details.  Box 
1707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTING  JOB  OPEN  on  26  thou¬ 
sand  weekly  in  Chicago  area  for  young 
man  with  several  years’  experience. 
Prefer  J-graduate  interested  in  depth 
reporting.  Must  have  basic  skills  and 
know-how.  Salary  open.  Send  resume, 
references.  Box  1698,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  for  experienced  man 
to  handle  all  phases  local  and  area 
sports  coverage.  Top  14,000  P.M.  daily 
in  excellent  community  with  very  active 
sports  program.  (>ood  salary,  pension, 
life  insurance,  hospitalization,  other 
fringe  benefits.  Give  complete  resume 
first  letter— all  replies  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  D.  F,  Daubel,  News-Messenger, 
Fremont,  Ohio. 


SFOR’TS  WRITER,  enthusiastic,  for 
Central  California  daily  sports  editor’s 
position.  Oiod  earnings,  training,  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  to:  Elditor,  Sentinel. 
Hanford,  California,  giving  experience, 
references. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  apeclflc  Identification 
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HELP  WANTED 


THRETE  OPENINGS:  We  need  a  re¬ 
porter;  a  rim  man;  and  a  sports  man 
— all  for  nisrht  side  work.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  5-day  we^.  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  references  to:  Don  Streater,  Man- 
asrinfl:  Eklitor,  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

WANTED :  A  man  who  can  handle  our 
suburban  news,  teen-aire  section,  and 
other  specials.  Would  prefer  someone 
from  Zone  5  who  is  now  employed  on 
a  newspaper  in  the  10-20,000  circula¬ 
tion  bracket;  our  circulation  is  ap¬ 
proximately  35,000.  Box  1718.  fklitor  & 
Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  INDIANA  PM  DAILY 
— 43.000  circulation — nee<l8  state  editor. 
Must  have  ability  to  write  well  and 
direct  work  of  others.  Please  jrive  full  | 
details,  includinir  salary  exi>ected.  Box  { 
1744,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

COPY  EDITOR — Eveninpr  and  Sunday 
100,000  circulation  newspaper  (Zone 
5)  nee<ls  fast,  experience<l  man  for  rim. 
Starting?  salary.  $150;  top  is  open.  All 
frintre  lienefits — tension,  health  and  life 
insurance-— paid  by  publisher.  Only  ap¬ 
plicants  intereHte<l  in  advancement  and 
improvinj?  their  newsimper  and  their 
craft  need  apply.  Professional  an<l 
pei*Honal  references  required.  Box  1732, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FARM  EDITOR 
CTTY  EDITOR 

and  sports  editx>r — courthouse  beat. 
Phot<Hrraphy  or  willinjfness  to  learn. 
GiMxl  op|x>rtunitie8  for  new  or  recent 
J-t^rails.  Five-<iay  week.  Pacific  North¬ 
west  college  town  a<ljacent  to  Cascsules. 
Write  fully  to;  Daryl  Hall.  E«lltor. 
Ellensbur};  (W;ish.)  Daily  Record. 


HKI.P  ANTED 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  wanted  imme<liately 
by  establishe<l,  fast-^rowinR  midwest 
regional  business  and  industrial  ma^a- 
7.ine.  Ebccellent  opportunity  for  creative 
“take  charge’*  man,  30  to  35,  who  loves 
to  write  and  edit  business,  financial, 
industrial  news  with  emphasis  <m  con¬ 
tent  development.  For  details,  send 
complete  resume  including  photo  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  16i8,  E«li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITflR  NEEDED  NOW  for  quality 
weekly  neAvspaper  averaging  10  stan<l- 
anl  pages  weekly.  Starting  pay  in  $7 
to  $S.000  range.  Nee<i  man  of  proven 
writing  ability  who  can  take  and  <le- 
velop  own  news  photos.  Housing  fur¬ 
nished  at  low  rental ;  also  olfer  ext>ense 
Ixmus,  free  phone,  family  hospitalisa¬ 
tion.  IdeiU  8iK>t  for  go<xi  l•e^x>rter, 
sports  or  news  editor  who  wants  perma¬ 
nent.  leadership  job  in  fine  community 
and  indeiiendence  to  etlit  newspai>er 
which  has  high  community  acceptance 
ami  circulation  coverage  of  trading 
area.  Write  full  details  aI>out  self  to: 
R.  G.  Taylor,  Publisher,  News  &  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Kennelt  Square.  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  for  daily 
newspaper  Zime  5— 50.U00  community 
— 6-day  30,000  afternoon  Republican 
daily.  Must  l»e  capable  of  handling  and 
writing  features,  heads,  page  makeup, 
photo  assignments  and  have  general 
Imckground  leading  to  management 
i*es|Kmsibilities.  The  man  we  want  is 
now  employe*!  on  a  newspa|>er.  but  has 
limite*!  advancement  op|K>rtunlties.  We 
have  rfK>m  to  grow  l>ecHUHe  of  future 
retirement  of  some  of  present  staff. 
Want  conservative,  hard-working  man 
who  is  Icxiking  for  op|>ortunity.  Write 
complete  backgiound  ami  personal  data 
to  Box  1734.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


Classification. 


O  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 


To  Run: . Times 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  R  PUILISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avanu* 


Till  Forbidden 


EDITOH-Al)  SALESMAN  for  small  j 
weekly.  Steady  iM>8ition  —  nice  com¬ 
munity.  Give  ex|>erience  ami  salary  tie-  | 
sire<l  first  letter.  Box  1747,  Eilitor  &  : 
Publisher.  | 

(;ENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  | 
neetletl  for  city  hall,  iK>lice,  fire  beats. 
Marriwi  college  graduate  preferred. 
Should  have  car  and  camera  exi>erience. 
or  l>e  willing  to  learn  camera.  Write: 
G.  R.  McClain,  Managing  £<litor,  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  Peru.  Indiana. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
OPPORTUNITY 

ReiK>rter-Rewrite  (male  or  female). 
Must  meet  rigitl  retiuirements;  iKilicy; 
clean,  exiit  final  copy,  heads,  P-t  lay¬ 
out.  Degree  desirable.  Ocean  County 
Citizen.  Lakewocxl,  N.  J. 

NEW  ENGLAND  me<lium-size<l  evening 
daily  neetls  display  juivertising  sales¬ 
man.  (kxxl  newspa|>er  mcKlern  quarters 
and  facilities  fine  community  lietween 
Bost<m  and  Cai>e  (^xl.  Excellent  opTM»r- 
tunity  for  progress.  Ikix  1750,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER 

General  Assignment  Reixuter  w-ith  mid¬ 
west  background  wantetl  for  awanl- 
winning  aftern(K>n  daily  of  12.(M»((  i 
circulation.  Op|x>rtunity  for  variety  | 
writing  and  development.  Young  man  ! 
with  college  journalism  training  or  ■ 
some  experience  desire*!.  Excellent 
starting  salary,  fringe  lienefits.  pleasant  I 
working  comlitions.  Write  full  *letail8. 
*»r  call  <*ollect  to:  Mr.  Whitney  or  Mr.  | 
Druck.  Pharos-Tribune,  I»gans|M>rt.  I 
In<liunH.  I 

REPORTER  who  can  use  camera.  f*»r  ' 
ABC  seashore  weekly.  Cover  general  , 
news.  (Jive  ex|»erience  an<l  salary  <le- 
i  sire*l  first  letter.  B*»x  1727,  E^litor  & 

■  Publisher.  j 

REPORTERS,  several  years’  exiierience. 
for  Ohio  <!aily  near  metro.  Excellent 
challenge  good  pay.  State  all  first 
letter.  B<»x  173H,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

SPORTS  COPYREADER  Excellent  j 
op|x>rtunity  for  a  man  with  minimum  : 
of  3  years*  ex|ierience,  Melr*>politan  \ 
*laily  locate*!  Zone  2.  Submit  resume  i 
l*>  Box  1762,  EJilitor  &  Publisher.  | 

TELETYPIST  ^ 

Immediate  opjwtunity  for  experience*!  t 
lierson  for  news  service.  Must  send  \ 
60  wpm.  Salary  open.  Personal  inter-  , 

I  view  ami  tryout  necessary.  Write  for 
,  apixuntment  submitting  full  <letails. 

I  Personnel  Dir.,  The  Washington  Post, 

I  1515  *‘I/'  St..  N.W.,  Washinglon-D, 
I).(\ 

F ree  Lance 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


Mechanical-Production 


OPERATORS  experienced  on  ad  ma¬ 
chines,  Intertype  G4-4.  35-hr.  weak, 
frroup  insurance,  sick  leave,  etc.  Nit, 
shift,  $144.10.  Contact:  Comp<'.dnc  Rm. 
Supt.,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Trib. 
une,  2037  W.  San  Bernarii.no  M., 
West  Covina,  Calif. 

PRBSS-.STEREO  combination  men  for 
large  daily  newspaper  in  -^outhm 
California.  35-hr.  week,  group  iMur. 
ance,  sick  leave,  etc.  Wages;  sesle. 
Contact;  Pressroom  Supt.,  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Daily  Tribune.  2037  W.  San 
Bernardino  Rd.,  West  Covina,  Calif, 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPI'ORTITNITIES  on  I'.n.  new^ 
papers.  For  application  write:  i’.N.P.A,, 
2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


Naw  York,  New  York.  10022  = 


g  FRE&LANCE  WRITER 

^  Free-lance  writer,  specializing  in  hu- 
=  man  interest  stories,  for  expanding  na- 

_  ^  tional  newspaper.  Get  in  on  the  ground 

^  floor.  Send  resume  to: 

~  Marvin  S.  Weiss,  Asso.  Editor, 

=  THE  NATIONAL  INSIDER 

2713  N.  Pulaski  Rd.. 

Chicago,  Illinois  60639 


Mechanical-Production 

FLOORMEN  for  large  daily  newspaper 
in  Southern  California.  Ehcperienc^  ad 
^  men  and  make-up  required.  3S-hr. 
=  I  week,  group  insurance,  sick  leave,  etc. 
—  g  Nile  shift,  $144.10.  Contact;  Comirosing 
s  ,  Rm.  Supt.,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily 
3  ,  Tribune,  2037  W.  San  Bernardino  Rd., 
_  g  West  Covina,  Calif. 

J  OPERATOR-MACHINIST  TTS  Inter-  j 

_  g  type.  Nights.  Air-conditioned.  C^n 

=  shop  .  .  .  book  plant.  $160.  Anzei,  611  I 
m  Broadway,  New  York-12.  N.  V.  ' 

=  1  MACHINISTS  (General  work  in  all 
g  I  ileiiartmenls  other  than  conqiosing) 

=  I^sirge  metro,  daily  (Zone  1)  nee<ls  ex- 
g  I  iierienced  machinists  for  lM>th  day  and 
g  '  night  shifts.  Ojien  shop.  Exiierience  in 
g  I  maintaining  Goss  Web  Letterpress, 
3  Stereo.  e(|uipment,  Mail  Room  equip- 
2  ment  ami  general  building  maintenance 
=  desired.  Top  r*ay  rates,  excellent  bene- 
m  fits,  i>ermanent  jobs.  All  replies  held 
222  g  in  confidence.  Reply  by  letter  giving 
=  details  of  experience  to  Box  1757,  E<Ii- 
HMIHIIIl  I  tor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  70,000  circuli- 
tion  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  Would  like  someone  with 
3  to  5  years’  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Five-man  department  with  latest 
35mm  photo  equipment.  Good  starting 
wage,  advancement,  opportunity  to 
learn  ROP  color.  Write:  Robert  Gon 
ham,  C^hief  Photographer,  Journal- 
Star,  Lincoln-1,  Nebr, 

PHOTOGRAPHER  to  manage  3-man 
•lepartment  on  PM  daily  in  growing 
community  of  45,000.  Educational 
center  with  state  university  and  two 
girls’  colleges.  Position  includes  super¬ 
vision  of  all  photography  and  Photo 
Lathe  engraving  production.  Accurate, 
professional  caption  writing  essential. 
.Send  full  resume,  references  to:  Larry 
Graebner,  Tribune,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Promotion 

NEWSPAPER  PROMOTKIN  WRITER 
If  you  are  ex|>erienced  in  writing  and 
hamlling  the  iletnils  of  newspaiier  pro¬ 
motion,  lH>th  in-pai>er  promotion  and 
ne«spa|ier  promotion  on  radio  :ind  TV 
and  in  ti'iuie  tieriraiicals:  if  you  are 
enthusiastic  and  ran  remain  so  under 
the  pr€*ssure»  of  rigorous  competitive 
conditions ;  if  you  are  a  college  gradu- 
;ite.  preferalily  with  ;i  journalism  de¬ 
gree,  are  25  to  35  years  of  age  and  are 
intereste<l  in  a  starting  salary  ranging 
from  .S9S.00  to  .5176.(10  weekly,  along 
with  outstanding  vacation  and  other 
l)enefits,  with  a  large  metr<g)olitin 
daily  in  Area  5;  write  Box  1730,  Editor 
&  Pulilisher.  Enclose  :i  small  phohs 
graph. 

Ptthlic  Relations 

LEADING  STATE  iiusiness  organisa¬ 
tion  seeking  man  with  executive  poten¬ 
tial  exi>erience<l  in  writing,  layout,  to 
l>e  .assistant  in  public  relations-inlor- 
mation  department.  Prefer  Ohioan,  26- 
35  years,  with  newspaper  experience. 
Write:  Paul  W.  Kellam.  Ohio  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  X20  Huntington  BmIc 
Building,  Columims,  Ohio  43215,  giving 
full  particulars  in  confidence. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  PR  agency 
wants  young  journalist  with  newspaper 
or  wire  service  l>ackground  who  cw 
dig  for  copy,  see  fe:iture  angles,  writ* 
for  trade  press.  Chicago-basi^  job  in¬ 
cludes  field  work  with  camera.  Salw 
oi>en.  Excellent  growth  opportunity. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1742,  Hkiitor  4 
Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  Schotd 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


)bs.  All  replies  held  TOP  MAN  4-M  DAILY  seeks  perms- 
ply  by  letter  giving  nent  position  in  college  news  bureau 
ce  to  Box  1757,  E<Ii-  or  sports  publicity.  Mature,  responsible, 
capable.  Box  1713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  May  23,  196* 
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Situstions  Wsnied 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFiCE  MANAGER 

Collesre  truined.  Ebcperience  in  all  de- 
partmeiits.  Bxcellent  references.  Strons 
on  methoils  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer.  Box  1101,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


.MAN/Wll’K  TFli\M  will  manage  your 
weekly  make  it  pay.  Thorouirhly 

e.\perienco>l  all  departments.  Finest 
leferemes.  Prefer  South.  Box  1729, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 


NEW.SP.\PKR  EXECUTIVE,  trained  in 
advertisinj;.  circulation,  labor,  iierson- 
nel  and  "Hire  problems,  now  retirerl, 
wishes  to  return  to  work  at  reducetl 
salary  .md  profit  participation.  Box 
155S.  Elilor  &  I’ublisher. 


TEOHNICAl,  KESEAUCH  Director  for 
cost  rnliirliim  and  iiuality  improve¬ 
ment.  Oimiietent  and  flexible;  1.5  years’ 
exiierienre.  Box  1756,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Arlists-C'artoonists 

MAM,  66,  with  32  years  of  newspaper 
retouchinir  experience,  would  like  to 
make  a  connection.  Perfect  health  and 
the  best  of  reference.  Box  1603,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

YOUR  MAN  FRIDAY  on  New  York 
beat.  E.M>erience<l  award-winnintc  jour¬ 
nalist,  former  editor  and  news  photOK- 
rapher,  offers  feature  reporting  with 
depth  and  humanism,  alontt  with  lay¬ 
out,  humor  and  style.  Now,  if  this 
liackaKe  doesn't  lend  prestige  to  your 
format,  all  riitht  for  you  1  Box  1761, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

COPYREADER  or  anything  sports. 
University  of  Mo,  BJ  grad.  Fifteen 
years'  newspaper  experience.  Age  42, 

:  physically  sound.  Navy  veteran,  raeticu- 
I  lous.  Good  references.  Operated  own 
office  supplies  business  past  7  years. 
Available  after  May  31,  E.  A.  Men- 
;  ninger,  Jr.,  Box  621,  Stuart,  Fla. 


ALASKA?  Research  work,  publicity 
and  photography  in  Alaska  and  Yukon. 
Fourteen  years’  exiierience.  Write: 
Northern  Research,  Box  1601,  Anchor¬ 
age,  Alaska. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  32,  Ko¬ 
rean  veteran,  degree  plus,  published  in 
9  midwest  dailies;  while  navy  journal¬ 
ist  in  Pacific,  illustrated  for  series  pub¬ 
lished  in  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Back¬ 
ground  includes:  radio  and  6  years’ 
teaching — one  in  Latin  America.  Box 
1653,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

Circulation 

aRCUIiATION  MANAGER  twelve 
years.  Seeks  new  challenge.  Write  for 
complete  resume.  Box  1628,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  traveling 
Balkans,  July-August,  will  handle  fea¬ 
tures  at  your  usual  rates.  John  Tatge, 
322  East  34th  St.,  New  York-16,  N.Y. 
LE  2-3697  (call  collect). 

Dispatch 

DISPATCH  AND  SERVICE  department 
head  with  10  years’  experience  on  fast- 
moving  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
publication  with  170,000  circulation  de¬ 
sires  change.  Capable  of  organizing 
and  directing  any  size  operation.  Best 
of  references.  Age  42.  Box  1622,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  DIRECTOR,  41,  will  train  and  di¬ 
rect  staff  to  greater  goals.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  25-50M  daily,  8  years'  proven 
experience  as  ad  director.  Ivy  League 
grad  who  is  stable,  sober,  energetic  and 
family  man.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
1656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  .SALESMAN  seeks  op- 
IK>rtunity  in  advertising  space  sales. 
N.Y.  resident.  Box  1682,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  small  daily  northeast 
seeks  spot  medium,  metro  daily, 
years  varied  reporting,  editorial  expe¬ 
rience.  Clips  will  speak  for  themselves. 
B.S.,  family.  Bo.x  1671,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  metropolitan  daily  re¬ 
porter,  26,  3^  years  in  newspaimring 
— B.A.  in  political  science,  family  man 
— anxious  to  learn  copy  desk  on  news¬ 
paper  highly  valuing  that  operation. 
Box  1711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCiaj  NEWSMAN,  city  and 
managing  editor  papers  3,500  to  65.000. 
.seeks  post  on  daily  or  academic  news 
or  PR  bureau.  Top-notch  deskman,  re¬ 
porter,  editorial  writer.  Can  train  and 
direct  staff  ns  well  as  take  direction. 
Missouri  grad.  Bo.x  1715,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

INCURABLE  IDEALIST  (newsman  15 
years,  publicist  2)  seeks  newspaper, 
magazine,  editing  job  that  will  welcome 
his  affliction.  Box  1697,  Editor  A  Pub-  i 
lisher.  I 


Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Mid-30's,  ten  years'  executive 
experience,  now  heading  prize- 
winning  35,(X)0  daily.  This  paper’s 
growth  is  the  result  of  Imagina¬ 
tion,  news  sense,  training  ability 
and  hard  work.  It  you  think  the 
same  qualities  would  benefit 
your  product — and  no  one  In 
your  newsroom  seems  capable  of 
providing  them — write! 

Box  1755 

Editor  &  Publisher 


IN  is  PURPOSEF  UL  YE.\ltS  on  -mall 
to  big  dailies.  1  have  held  all  news¬ 
room  |)«>sls-  won  numerous  news,  edi¬ 
torial  :iwarrls — given  staff  resourceful 
leadership  ju»  exlitor.  Now  I  want  to 
l>ermanently  locate  anywhere  there  is 
a  publisher  who  ilemands  public  serv¬ 
ice,  improvexl  contents,  more  circula¬ 
tion.  I  am  interested  in  any  size  paiier 
neeiling  an  editor  whose  career  can  lie 
checkexl.  Box  1749.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR,  45,  major 
university,  tired  baby-sitting,  seeks 
challenge.  Fine  editor,  writer,  admin¬ 
istrator,  plus  advertising,  PR.  etc.  Nice 
appearance — top  references.  Write  Box 
1712,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEHt,  14  years’ 
experience  all  phases.  Mature,  family 
man.  Consider  any  offer  with  future. 
Box  1677,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCUI,/\TION  MANAGER  wants  a 
change  1  Young,  aggressive,  cost-con¬ 
scientious,  promotion-minded;  family 
man.  Ixxiking  for  a  good  product  to 
promote.  Experiencexl  in  all  phases  of 
circulation,  including  shoppers.  Prefer 
Zones  7,  S,  9.  Resume  and  references 
available.  Box  1702,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EIGHTEHCN  YEARS’  EDCPERIENCEl— 
all  circulation  phases — desires  change. 
Box  1687,  Exlitor  A  Publisher. 

CIRClir.,ATION  MANAGEIR.  15  years’ 
experience  all  fyites,  all  phases.  Proven 
record  of  growth;  cost-cutter.  Some 
experience  as  General  Manager.  Uniler 
35.  employexl,  married,  family.  Resume 
available.  Box  1746,  Ealitor  A  Publisher. 


OSSIFIED  ADVTG.  MANAGER  con¬ 
sidering  resigning  CAM  iwsition  one 
of  top  papers.  U.S.A.  Reason :  Enviable 
record  -low  pay!  What  can  you  offer? 
Inte^iew  week-ends  or  ANCAM  Con¬ 
vention,  June.  Any  area.  Box  1689, 
Editor  A  Ibiblisher. 


NEED  A  CAM  OR  ASS’T  CAM? 
Have  the  methoil  to  increase  your 
linage  75,000  to  150,000  yearly.  Wish 
to  locate  Zone  2.  Only  papers  over 
200,000.  One  interview  will  convince. 
Box  1716,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIE3D  MANAGER  22,000  daily, 
age  38.  family  man,  desires  to  relocate 
Zones  5,  7,  8  or  9.  Box  1577,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Correspondents 

TOP  SCIER^CEVAEaiOSPACE  AVRinBR 
available  to  cover  nation’s  vital  space 
program  from  base  at  NASA’s  Manned 
Swcecraft  Center,  Houston,  Tex.  Daily 
or  weekly  syndicated  column  or  on 
wignment.  Box  1609,  Editor  A  I»ub- 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 
RETAIL  or 
NATIONAL 
MANAGER 

13  years  of  age — 18  years’  experience. 
Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  20-3(jM;  Assistant  Manager  200- 
350M  circulation  papers.  Trained  in 
Business,  News,  Contract  Negotiations 
and  Mechanical  Departments.  Available 
for  any  gisid  daily  20-35()M  circulation. 
Write  Box  1752.  E>litor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINES.S  MANAGE)R-AD  MANAGER 
combination.  Age  36.  Small  daily  only. 
Zone  9.  Bo.x  1736,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small  town  j 
New  England  daily  wants  copy  desk 
position  on  large  city  paper.  Con¬ 
scientious,  ambitious,  good  family  man. 
Box  1597,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NO  ’’FULBRIGHTER,”  but  no  dullard 
either!  Hard  worker  pursuing  perfec¬ 
tion.  E'ive  years’  weekly-daily  experi¬ 
ence  as  editor,  reporter,  city  editor. 
Handle  reporting,  wire,  copy,  layout. 
Want  to  settle  with  good  m^ium  or 
large  paper.  Young,  married,  family. 
California,  please.  Box  1724,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SCIEINCE  WRITER,  7  years  on  na¬ 
tional  publications;  contributor  to  na-  | 
tional  .-n^azines.  Seeks  science  editor/  | 
writer’s  job  on  good  newspaper.  Free-  : 
(lorn  essential.  Box  1721,  Editor  A  Pul^  I 
lisher,  I 


WORKING  NEJWSMAN  seeks  change; 
any  exiitorial — or  magazine.  Box  1719, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  E'EMALE  reporter- 
photographer  xlesires  iiosition  with 
newspaiwr  in  Area  3  or  4.  Top  feature 
writer.  Exi>erienced  news  bureau  chief. 
Prefer  court  or  isdice  lieat.  Bo.x  1739, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  BDITOR-NEJWSMAN.  thor¬ 
oughly  exi)erienced.  Award-winning 
columnist.  Can  direct  staff  or  take 
direction;  can  use  camera.  Married, 
have  family.  Need  quick  connection — 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  1499,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BOOK  REVIEWER:  Professional,  dis¬ 
cerning,  (N.Y.  Times-brexl)  to  review  ' 
Isioks,  daily  or  weekly — exclusively  your  | 
paper.  Box  1758,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

(^RACK  REPORTER-EIDITOR  who  left 
newspapering  several  years  ago  to  run 
22-man  ad  agency.  Presently  a  maga¬ 
zine  journalist  and  illustrator:  former 
managing  editor  weekly  with  news 
photography  exiierience.  Wish  to  join 
staff  of  newspaper  or  magazine.  Will 
consider  relocating.  Box  1760,  Elditor  A 
Publisher, 


WIRE-MAKEUP  EUITOR  seeks  quality 
paper  where  merit,  skill  rewarded.  Box 
1619,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BSJ;  M.A.  history:  Ph.D.  history  in 
June.  Around  newspapers  all  my  life. 
Six  years’  solid  experience.  All  phases 
of  editorial  mastered  ;  skilled — not  lie- 
ginner.  Widely  travelexl  in  U.S.  and 
abroad.  Fluent  French  and  Spanish. 
Damn  security  and  fringe  benefits — 
give  me  responsibility  and  challenge 
with  publication  that  cares.  Can  start 
at  top,  but  no  prima  donna  and  willing 
to  work  at  almost  anything.  Don’t 
write  if  you  wish  flunky,  lap  dog,  or 
hack.  References.  Clippings.  Only  26, 
but  assertions  in  this  ad  are  true. 
Moreau,  c/o  History  Dept.,  Univ.  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


EIDITOR  seeks  broader  communications 
horizons ;  5  years’  experience  in  indus¬ 
trial  exiiting  and  UVAE’  information 
office;  A.B..  Journalism,  U.SC ;  phx>to 
journalist:  manager:  skilleil  in  layout, 
photo-offset.  Space.  g.anlen;  SDX: 
.ADS:  27;  marriexl.  Prefer  California. 
Resume.  Bxr.x  1751,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-E'EA'njRE  WRITER,  ex- 
lieriencexl,  35.  wishes  to  return  to  folil 
after  brief  trip  <lx>wn  PR  roaxl.  Seeks 
daily,  weekly  or  alliexi  news  field  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  or  Tri-State  area. 
Box  1748,  Exlitor  A  Publisher. 

VICTIM  OF  OWN  VERSATILITY. 
44.  wants  return  to  rei*)rting  or  city 
desk,  or  challenge  in  PR.  Main  special¬ 
ties  government-|>olitics,  business,  the 
arts;  romi>etent  in  all  others.  Traile  16 
years’  seniority  for  chance  to  work  to 
capacity.  Box  1731,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  EUITORIAL  WRITElt  available 
half-time  fbexuiuse  ot  Ugxk  cxrmmit- 
ments)  for  newspaiier.  TV  or  radio 
exlitorials  in  Sx>uth.  Recorxl  of  influence 
in  community  :»nxl  l)eyx)nd:  quxrted  na¬ 
tionally;  awards.  In  charge  15M  anxl 
(presently)  .50M  dailies,  prxixlucing  cr^ 
ative  pages  with  harxi-hitting  Ixrcal  exli¬ 
torials.  Reliability  establishexi ;  liest 
references.  Harxl  worker  with  mxslerate- 
conservative  views.  .Age  38.  Bo.x  1753, 
Elxlitor  A  Publisher. 

WORKING  NEWSMAN,  Army  veteran, 
four  years  plus  daily  newspa|)ers,  will 
move  for  right  job  on  paiier  in  metro- 
isditan  area.  Guilxl  scale.  Bx>.x  1759, 
Editor  A  Publi.sher. 

Employment  Agencies 

**iDITORnr'RipO?riRS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  cxMist  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADUNB  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St..  N.y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

EDITORIAL 

Wo  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support- 
in  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operatexl  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Elmployees. 
PRESS 

Ehnployment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.  C.  tel.:  638-3392 

Mechanical-Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Seeks  relocation.  25  years’  exi>erience 
in  Prxxluction  Management.  Business 
Management.  Liibor  Relations,  anil 
Publishers’  Office.  Familiar  all  depart¬ 
ments  anxl  new  processes.  Available  for 
interview  ANPA  RI  Conference.  Box 
1743,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

ASPIRING  PR  MAN  figures  he  has 
necessary  t<»ls  after  7  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience  to  take  on  creative 
Public  Relations  job.  Has  covered  gov¬ 
ernment.  general  assignments,  fea¬ 
tures.  Sharp  on  heads  and  buyout. 
Some  camera.  Now  top  reporter,  col¬ 
umnist  on  northeastern  daily.  B.S.  in 
Ptiblic  Relations,  family.  Box  1667, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN  wants  job 
Zones  3  or  4.  preferably  on  coast.  Write 
for  resume.  Box  1701,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Special  Editions 

SPECIAL  EDmONS-PROMOTIONS 
Open  time  for  one  this  year.  Any  size. 
Complete  satisfaction  assured.  Experi¬ 
enced,  responsible.  Box  1723,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  L.  Brown 


What  ‘Company^? 


Minneapolis 
After  a  lenjtthy  discussion  of 
what  he  considered  to  be  some 
of  the  road  blocks  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  more  newspaper  space, 
James  S.  Fish,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  of 
General  Mills,  told  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion: 

“Then  one  final  thought. 
One  excuse  which  the  national 
advertiser  often  gives  for  not 
using  your  papers  is  that  he 
doesn’t  like  the  company  he 
sometimes  has  to  keep.  And  this 
is  not  just  the  jungle  of  bold 
price  ads.  It’s  the  acceptance  of 
ads  in  questionable  taste,  or  ads 
which  obviously  go  beyond  the 
usual  harmless  puffery. 

“It  is  here  that  I  urge  that 
you  exert  influence  and  leader¬ 
ship  with  your  paper  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  standard  of  acceptance 
that  will  truly  upgrade  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  ads  must 
run.  Just  this  past  week  three 
organizations  with  which  I’ve 
been  involved  had  announced  a 
proposed  code.  AFA,  A  AW,  and 
the  ABBB  have  jointly  ham¬ 
mered  out  some  “words  to  live 
by”  that  I  feel  are  worthy  of 
our  support.  I  feel  that  you 
people  here  have  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  getting  behind 
such  a  code  and  in  supporting  it 
or  something  similar  in  your 
specific  daily  pursuits. 

“Advertising  has  improved 
greatly  in  the  last  50  years, 
both  in  technical  qualities  and 
believability.  But  there’s  still 
too  much  shoddy,  sensational, 
and  in  some  cases  untruthful 
advertising  being  carried  by 
newspapers  which  can’t  help 
but  affect  the  environment  in 
which  our  ads  must  appear. 
Help  raise  your  image  in  this 
respect  and  you  can’t  help  but 
melt  down  one  of  the  principal 
objections  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser.  Many  of  you  have 
your  own  codes  or  standards  of 
advertising  acceptance.  And 
many  of  your  associates  have 
played  key  roles  in  local  ad 
cluhs  and  better  business  bu¬ 
reaus  in  raising  standards.  But, 
friends,  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  And  you  can  do 
something  about  it.” 

*  *  * 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny 
there  are  still  some  “shoddy 
sensational,  and  in  some  cases 
untruthful  advertising  being 
carried  by  newspapers.” 


But  for  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  one  of  the  largest  broad¬ 
cast  advertisers  to  use  this  as  a 
reason  why  he  does  not  use 
more  newspaper  advertising 
sounds  a  little  to  us  like  sour 
grapes. 

There  is  less  of  this  type  of 
advertising  in  newspapers  than 
there  is  on  the  air  and  every 
suiwey  has  shown  for  years 
that  the  public  likes  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  more  than  it 
does  television  or  radio  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mr.  Fish  speaks  of  “image,” 
but  the  image  the  public  has  of 
advertising  on  the  air  doesn’t 
seem  to  affect  his  expenditures. 

Less  than  a  month  ago  the 
.\merican  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  meeting  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  heard 
its  Committee  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Advertising  Content 
Report  (E&P,  April  25,  page 
111)  : 

“When  we  ask  consumers  to 
categorize  ads  as  offensive, 
annoying,  informative  or  en¬ 
joyable  seven  out  of  10  ads  in 
these  four  categories  come 
from  television.”  The  scores 
were:  annoying-offensive  —  tv 
31  percent;  radio  36  percent; 
magazines  15  percent;  news¬ 
papers  21  percent.  Informative- 
enjoyable — tv  69  percent;  radio 
74  percent;  magazines  85  per¬ 
cent;  newspapers  79  percent. 

“The  print  media,”  the  report 
concluded,  “yield  a  lower  pro¬ 
portion  of  annoying  and  offen¬ 
sive  ads.” 

Just  before  that  4- A  report, 
Louis  Cheskin  Associates,  moti¬ 
vation  research  firm,  reported 
on  its  series  of  studies  con¬ 
ducted  since  1957  on  the  public’s 
attitude  toward  advertising  in 
various  media  (E&P,  April  4, 
page  19). 

The  Cheskin  organization  re¬ 
peated  what  it  has  said  almost 
every  year  since  the  study 
started : 

Newspaper  advertising  is 
most  frequently  considered 
“true,”  “informative,”  “sin¬ 
cere,”  “in  good  taste,”  “bene¬ 
ficial,”  “honest,”  and  “impor¬ 
tant”  while  tv  is  most  frequent¬ 
ly  considered  “false,”  “irritat¬ 
ing,”  “insincere,”  “in  bad 
taste,”  and  “deceptive.” 

General  Mills  obviously  has 
some  good  reasons  for  not  using 
more  newspaper  advertising. 
But  to  say  one  of  them  is  “that 
he  doesn’t  like  the  company  he 


sometimes  has  to  keep”  sounds 
slightly  unrealistic  in  view  of 
the  “company  he  sometimes  has 
to  keep”  on  the  air  also. 

NNPA 

(Continued  from  patje  12) 

That  comment  came  from  a 
panel  discussion. 

“Computers,”  according  to 
Thomas  Hormel,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Hormel  Com¬ 
pany,  meat  packers,  “are  able  to 
help  you  sell  something  you 
.should  be  selling — the  unique¬ 
ness  of  your  newspaper  and 
what  makes  you,  individually, 
so  good.” 

Computers  will  eliminate,  he 
.said,  the  bingo  games  going  on 
betw'een  newspapers  over  which 
has  the  most  circulation  and 
linage. 

“I  couldn’t  care  less  about 
these  games,”  he  commented. 

Show  Results 

Other  panel  opinions: 

Harry  M.  Johnson,  media  di¬ 
rector,  Campbell-Mithun:  “Com¬ 
puters  will  come  up  with  a  good 
job  if  newspapers  can  tell  them 
about  specific  results  they  have 
delivered.” 

Dudley  Ruch,  director  of  com- 
m  e  r  c  i  a  1  research,  Pillsbury 
Company:  “Computers  will 
sharply  define  which  newspaper 
has  the  better  deal  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.” 

Richard  E.  Swart  Jr.,  media 
manager,  BBDO:  “Rather  than 
saying  ‘don’t  buy  tv’  it  will  be 
far  more  satisfactory  for  news¬ 
papers  to  show  why  they  are 
superior.” 


Assets  to  Be  Sold 

Daryle  M.  Feldmeier,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  contended  that  the 
most  successful  newspapers  to¬ 
day  are  those  which  have  a 
higher  regard  for  the  intelli¬ 
gence  level  of  their  readers. 

He  said  he  had  wondered 
more  lately  “why  we,  as  news¬ 
papers,  continue  to  talk  out  of 
the  side  of  the  mouth  when  we 
promote. 

“A  part  of  the  problem  rests 
squarely  with  a  new  generation 
of  newspaper  editors,  who  self¬ 
consciously  decided  that  glamour 
itself  is  sinful,  that  the  stereo¬ 
type  of  the  card-in-the-hat  re¬ 
porter  was  more  than  modem 
man  could  bear,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  be  significant  with¬ 
out  being  dull. 

“What’s  going  on  today  in  the 
newspaper  world  deserves  more 
creative  attention.  It  is  easily 
the  most  fascinating  period  of 
newspaper  history.  A  new  gen¬ 
eration  is  defining  a  whole  new 


concept  for  a  newspape ’s  role. 

“In  the  face  of  the  sillieet 
.sort  of  doomsday  talk  about  the 
blackness  of  a  new  oapeFs 
futuie,  the  old  gray  ady  « 
quietly  going  about  the  business 
of  shifting  gears  to  find  new 
ways  to  be  useful. 

“People  do  not  want  in  old- 
fashioned  newspaper,”  iie  said, 
“they  want  one  that  responds 
to  their  needs,  and  their  needs 
i-equire  news  coverage  iiitinit^y 
of  greater  depth  and  tetter 
written  than  what  their  grand¬ 
father  had. 

“This  latter  feature  is  an  as¬ 
set  that  promotion  depai  tments 
ought  to  be  selling.  Thei-e  is  no 
reason  to  sell  the  reader  on  any 
other  product.” 


$1^000  for  Goldish  Prize 

Joyce  Swan,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
is  tired  of  hearing  speakers  tell 
newspapermen  they’re  so  thin- 
skinned  they  can’t  take  the 
same  criticism  which  newspa¬ 
pers  so  frequently  give  others. 

Mr.  Swan  is  weary  of  “inept, 
inaccurate,  unfound^”  carping 
at  the  newspaper  business;, 
“tired  of  hearing  there  is  noj 
glamor  in  the  business;  that! 
news  is  suppressed  or  distorted] 
because  of  apathy  or  fear;  thati 
newspapers  are  staid,  old-fadi- 
ioned  and  suffering  from  senil-, 
ity;  that  newspapers  are  sub¬ 
servient  to  advertisers.”  \ 

Mr.  Swan  said  he  was  not' 
suggesting  that  newspapers  ig^i 
nore  constructive  ideas  ot 
sound,  positive  thinking  about' 
ways  toward  improvement. 

He  announced  an  award  in 
memory  of  Sidney  Goldish,  late 
research  director  of  the  Star 
and  Tribune  and  gave  NNPA  a 
check  for  $1,000  from  the  Star 
and  Tribune.  NNPA  officers 
will  work  out  the  details  of  the 
annual  award. 


for  the  intelli-  Page  1  Color  Debut 
their  readers. 

i  had  wondered  Cincinnati 

^hy  we,  as  news-  SpectaColor  made  a  front 
lie  to  talk  out  of  Pa&e  bow  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
i  mouth  when  we  Quirer  of  May  19.  Springtime 
pictures,  in  full  color,  by  staff 
the  problem  rests  photographers  Bob  Free,  Allan 
a  new  generation  Kain,  Ed  Carr  and  Alan  Linn 
editors,  who  self-  were  played  on  page  one  and  on 
ided  that  glamour  the  back  page  of  the  section.  A 
,  that  the  stereo-  similar  debut  for  preprinted 
ird-in-the-hat  re-  gravure  color,  in  register,  had 
ore  than  modem  won  a  special  Ayer  Cup  cita- 
r,  that  it  was  im-  tion  for  the  Philadelphia  In- 
significant  with-  quirer  in  March.  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  gave  production 
ig  on  today  in  the  credits  to  Hurletron  Inc.  for 
•Id  deserves  more  press  equipment,  Springfield 
ion.  It  is  easily  Gravure  Corp.  for  the  engraved 
nating  period  of  cylinders,  and  Pollock  Paper 
ory.  A  new  gen-  Co.  of  Middletown  for  preprint- 
ling  a  whole  new  ing  the  rolls. 
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The  more  and  more  of  these  there  are 


the  more  there  is  of  this 


As  the  population  keeps  on  growing,  con¬ 
stant  reseaich  is  one  of  the  ways  the 
investor-owned  electric  light  and  power 
industry  works  to  keep  America’s  electrical 
growth  well  ahead  of  people’s  needs. 
i\Iaking  every  unit  of  fuel  produce  more 
. . .  making  lines  cany  more  power  farther 
and  more  efficiently  .  .  .  investigating  new 


sources  of  power .  .  .  this  is  all  part  of  the 
continuing  process  of  I'esearch  and  devel¬ 
opment  that  keeps  the  electricity  you  use 
both  plentiful  and  low  in  price. 


Visit  the  Tower  of  Light  at 
theNew  York  World’s  Fair 
and  see  “The  Brightest 
Show  on  Earth.” 


INVESTOR-OWNED  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

more  than  300  companies  serving  140,000,000  people 
Sponsors’  names  on  request  through  this  magazine 


vV 


Scripps -Howard’s  Voice 
in  the  Nation’s  Capitol— 


Total  Circulation 


205,803 

^  ending  March  31,  I9b4,  subject  to  audit 

. .  .the  greatest  in  our 
43  years  of  publication ! 


Keeping  Pace  With  the  Market’s  GrowtK 

News  GROWTH  11%  MARKET  GROWTH  11% 

*ABC  audit  19S0-19S3;  Salt,  Management  1990-1963  (S.M.A.) 
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